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PREFACE, 



h( submittiDg this volame to the candid judg- 
ment of the public^ the author feels that it 
should be accompanied by some explanation 
of the circumstances under which it appears. 
The idea was long since suggested to him 
of composing awork^ which should compre- 
hensively treat the whole question respecting 
the most eligible system of connexion be- 
tween Great Britain and her extensive depen- 
dencies in the East-Indies. In lending him- 
self, at length, and with great reluctance, to 
this advice, he was not actuated by any con- 
ception of his own competence for the un-« 
dertaking, particularly amidst the interrupt- 
ed opportunities which alone he could com^ 
mand. But the actual dearth of information^^ 
at opce accurate q^nd popular, on the impor- 
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tant subject in question^ gave to a diligent 
use of the opportunities within his reach, a 
fair hope of comparative and satisfactory sue- 
cess. He, therefore, addressed himself to 
the task, and pursued it with a perseverance, 
sometimes perhaps relaxed by indolence, but 
more frequently intermitted of necessity. 

The prelected work was intended to exhi- 
bit, first, a historical $ketcb, derived from 
authentic sources, of the past proceedings of 
the Bast-India Company : in the next place, 
a correct view of the actual nature and ef- 
fects of their present syst^n, both political 
and commercial, contrasted with a conjec- 
tural view of the probable nature and effects 
of those systems which a new order of things 
might be expected to substitute : and ]astly> 
an investigation of the objections adduced or 
adducible against the present syst^n,-— <ib* 
jections, either political or commercial ; ob^ 
jections, either founded on a survey of par- 
ticular facts, or developed from a germ of 
general principles. 

The period, meanwhile, approached, at 
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whicb the qa6stion was to utidergo the so* 
hnm revisioii of the Nation and of Parlia- 
ment. Under the increased necessity for 
exertion which this circumstance imposed on 
the author, the magnitude of his design, 
and the comparative scantiness of his leisure, 
eqdally prescribed to hiin the litinost com- 
pression and brevity. But the very same 
causes combined io prevent ;a compliance with 
the injunction* The subject grew visibly 
eveiy* hour. The desultory views of it, which 
alone his other avocations allowed him, for^ 
bade that connected and (if the expi'ession 
maybe used) jpa^i^^tca/ attention to it, which 
would both have rendered the labour bestow* 
ed on the operation most effective, an^ the 
reduction of the scale on which it was con^ 
ducted most practicable. Delay produced 
the spontaneous tise of fresh topic^^ or the 
afflux d£ fresh objections, without bringing 
the Insure requisite to a du(^ combination of 
the new materials with the old. Under these 
cireumstances, the unexpected adjournmept of 
the question was an event highly codY^i^tx 
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The respite^ however, has by no means 
enabled the author to liquidate his arrear of 
composition; partly, from unavoidable in- 
terruptions which it would be impertinent to 
particularize ; but, chiefly, from the extent of 
the original plan. The full execution of such- 
an undertaking would require, not the partial 
and disjointed effi>rts of a few seasons, bat 
the steady devotion of years. 

The expected national discussion, however, 
is now in progress; and it soon appeared that * 
the author could by no method secure to his 
humble labours a chance of efiect, except by 
sending forth, in a detached state, such por- 
tions of the work, as were sufficiently com* 
plete, and would bear insulation. Even here 
a selection was to be exercised. Although 
the grounds on which the subject may be 
fairly and usefully contested, are, like the 
prejudices that prevail respecting it, innume* 
rable, yet it includes some few questions, the 
decision of which must, after all, dispose of 
the rest. It is a circumstance gratifying to 
the author, that his reflexions on certain 



topics which appear preeminently to fall un« 
der this description should have been so far 
adyaiiced as to admit of immediate publica* 
tioD. Those reflexions form the contents of 
the fi^owing pages. 

The volume is divided into four parts or. 
chapters. The first exhibits a synopsis of 
the system established for the government of 
British India^ 'comprising all the departments ' 
of it^ both in England and in the East. It 
aTso describes and exemplifies the principles 
by which the territorial administration of the 
Company is regulated, and endeavours to 
trace out the efifects of that administration 
on the state and feelings of the vast popula«^ 
tion included within its range. With this 
accounty some partial views of the commer- 
cial regulations of the Company are neces* 
sarily interwoven, and it is followed by , a 
delineation of their military system as an 
appendix. 

It is next enquired, what effects a material 
modification or change of that constitution 



might naiorany be expected to mtoliire. The 
Koond diapter^ accmrdiDgly^ attempts to foU 
)ow 0Bt the consequences that would fi(w 
firam any s^isible relaxation of the testraints 
imposed by the present system on the iVee 
access of £mropeans to India, and on their 
Msidence in tibat country. It is here shewn 
Uiat such a change^ though in appear^ce 
cmsraercial; would ip its ^fleets be political^ 
menadog both countries with dangers which 
ought at any price to be averted. The third 
chapter similarly traces the pliable results 
of a change in the pcditical part of the pre- 
sent system, and these results also, it is 
shewn, are likely to prove disastrous. 

The facts detmled^ and the principles laid 
down, in these three chapters, are, in the 
fourth, shortly applied to the pending difier- 
ences between the Ministers of the King and 
the Company. The proposition maintained 
is, that the plan meditated by Ministers would 
virtually amount to an invasion of the present 
system both in a commercial and a political 
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mi&w, and would tlieref<Mredee|dy involve l2ie 
hazMd of the very fierious mischiefs depre* 
tsated in the; former parts, of tl)e> work. 

iiach of these heads of enquiry jg probably 
liertile of argupients and 'Observatians which 
liave not occurred to the aiithoh E^ea the 
matter which djd so occur^ he has exhibited 
but partially. Detail seemed to him oSihe 
last moment ; but a detailed exposition, of. all 
Was impossible. It has been his method^ 
therefore, especially in the two middle cbnp^ 
ten, while he mentioned most of the very ve^ 
levant topics that appeared of importance, yet 
to select for minute specification only one or 
two, the choice falling on suqh as were at 
least not less important, and perhaps more 
familiar, than the rest. 

From the syllabus that has been given, it 
will be perceived that the subject attempted 
in the present volume, is really conclusive of 
the question before the public. It forms pre- 
cisely that branch of the question, which is 
independent and paramount, certainly not 
disdaining, but a;i certainly .not requiring^ 
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the assistance of allied topics. If a material 
change inthe'Indian system would threaten 
the evils anticipated, and if the plan of Mi- 
nisters implies such a change, no adequate 
reason can he given why that plan should not 
be rejected. The promises of commercial 
advantage lavished on us by the measure, 
were they certain of fulfilment even to the 
letter, must in that case be worse than de^ 
ceptive. They may not be false, but they 
are perfidious ; and i^ould lure us to commit 
the same species of disastrous absurdity with 
him who should be seduced by his avarice into 
a mine,' fraught, perhaps, with veins of 
unsunned ore, but at the same time teeming 
with deleterious vapoun 

How far the duration of the present dis- 
cussion will allow the author to bring before 
the public what yet remains of his original 
design, is not certain. A considerable por- 
tion, it would seem, .of his past labour must 
DOW prove fruitless ; partly from the impossi- 
bility of finishing all that is begun ; partly from 
circumstances; and among these it maybe 



tientioned^ that the altered state of the quea* 
tion at issue would render impertiuent some 
reasonings and observations which^ a year 
ago, might have appeared strictly relevant. 
It is purposed^ however, immediately to fol- 
low up the present eJSfort with some sketches 
of the history of the Company, accompanied 
by miscellaneous remarks. It is hoped, 
though less confidently, that an essay,, esti- 
mating the probability of an increase in the 
commerce with India, may also be prepared 
in sufficient time. 

During the progress of this undertaking, 
the author has not been inattentive to late or 
contemporary opinions respecting the subjects 
of which he was treating. Those opinions, 
however, are so numerous, not less differing 
intrinsically than in the taste, temper, and 
talent with which they have been maintained, 
that a minute examination of them was impos- 
sible ; and, unless they were to be examined, 
it did hot appear why they should be stated. 
Hie reader who would know their merits^ 
must be content to labour through the cloud 



t>f recent publleatioQS on Indian affiun^ by. 
one or other of whidi almost every concelyw 
able variety of sentiment <m the subject has 
been' supported^ or may with advantatge conr 
salt the Edinburgh Review, ; which has sup- 
plied them all. In the following pages^ 
however^ it has been the aim of the author 
^'lay down 'his prindples in such a lAanner 
as^ might obviate every prevalent or pi:obabI& 
anscotiception of moment; an attempt^ ii^ 
lirhich he is: fiur from the prcSutnption of im-^ 
agining that he has succeeded. Occasionaliyr 
also, he ' has expressly commented on the 
works of late or living authors in this depart'*' 
ment, and particularly of such as have been« 
hostile' to the established Indian system. 

Among the writers of the latter class, it 
may perhaps seem natural that an important 
place should have beai assigned to Dr. Adam 
Smith* The advocates for the form of go- 
vernment by which India is now ruled, are 
indeed under the strongest temptation to 
quote ^e sebtiments of this celebrated econo- 
mist on the subject, in contrast with the i^cts 
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from, wldoh. tbore sentiments have. receMnI 
flidr final refatation* The . political weifan 
of ' India has attained a height and a stabir 
lity probably uneacan^led in Asiatic historjpv 
wider <3ie ^ influence ,of a system,. respecting 
which JDn Smith appears to have ^believed 
that its defects^ political as well as commer- 
cnl^ wq^e.not only great but. radical^ ad^ 
initting of no milder remedy than ;thc cax& 
His.strictiffes on. the; system, howem*,, are^M 
femiliarly known, and the commeiutary which 
the ecdstii^ state of tilings furnishes: .on audi 
a text,. is sodecisiTe and imainbiguous^ that 
the TeodleetioQ of the cme, and the applica^ 
tioiiiOf the other, shall, . aflfer this ^gie sugf^ 
gesljon,' . be Jeft to ihe^ . unprompted .. mind of 
the reader. On some .o(dlateraL poisitsj the 
observations, ^of the > saineiaittjior' ,are both 
cited and. jexamined in. the following pages^ 
with a freedom^ however,, which, it is trusted^ 
no where 'deviates into disrespect* The op^ 
ponentsjof Dn Smith, on topics of national 
economy,, can . ho^nor his mefnory with no 
tribute oi^ deference moi^e appropriate, than by 



anlting^ that homage of manner to which his 
^established fame and eminent merit entitle 
him, with that independence of opinion which 
his writings at once incnlcate and exemplify \ 
With thfc reverence, however, thns sin- 
cerely professed for Dr. Smith, it appears not 
inconsistent to observe that one or two charac- 
teristic peculiarities in his manner may possiU j 
have increased the efiect and popularity of his 
works, independently of their real merit 
The most remarkable of these, is that set but 
calm tone of dogmatism so invariably main-^ 
tmned throughout his composition. The 
Wealth of Nations comprises a range of 
enquiry extensive, surely, beyond the utmost 
grasp, however capacious, of individual ded- 
sion ; yet it exhibits little else thana series of 
theorems, propounded with a quiet confidence 
which might befit an elementary lecture on the 
abstract sciences. Nothing can be more im- 
posing to the generality of mankind than this 
oracular mode of delivery ; this didactic com- 
posure, equally unruffled by the solicitude of 
enquiry, the perturbations of doubt, and th^ 
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dl on €»f discoteiy. To tbe less friendlj 
reftden of Dr. Smithy tbe same quality is not 
equally pleasing. It savours of pretension^ 
and^ perhaps^ sttli more than his technical 
language and his studied Anglicisms^ commu** 
tiioates to his style that mannerism, from 
Trhich^ with all its excellences, it is not ex* . 
empt. 

But this sustained air of judicial supcri* 
ority was not incompatible with tbe occa^ 
sional introduction of severe though mea-* 
sared sarcasm. The splenetic reflexions, with 
which the Wealth of Nations is interspersed, 
cm the meanness and malignity of restraints 
and monopolies, however fairly intended, and ^ 
whatever may be thought of their intrinsic 
truth, appear better calculated for popularity 
than for use. They offend, indeed, the can** 
did ; but they supply with watch^words of tbe 
most convenient application that numerous 
class of men, whom mottoes serve for princi- 
ples, — wlio are fond of uttering, for the sake 
of clamour, propositions which they can nei- 
ther prove nor apply, neither deduce from the 
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elementary laws of human nature, nor com» 
bine with the complex system of human so- 
ciety* 

' Of recent publications, the only one cbn« 
spicuously introduced in the following pages^ 
with the exception of a single article in the 
Edinburgh Review, is a small volume pub* 
lished in 1807, under the title of " Conside- 
^^ rations upon the Trade with India/' This 
work led the way in the present literary war- 
fare, and, a]s was said at the time of its ap-* 
pearance, not without effect. It is one, cer- 
tainly, not ill adapted to produce effect during 
seasons of epidemic prejudice ; those seasons, 
in which truth and reason are easily overborne 
by opinions hastily formed, and confidently 
announced ;—riQ which the most desultory 
arrows of invective may fly far, because aa^ 
sisted by " the blast of public breath." No 
insinuation is here designed against the good 
intentions of the author in question, with 
whatever success they are disguised ; nor on 
bis industry, though his activity may seem 
rather to have been that of rage than of dili-> 



gence; nor on the talent exhibited in his 
work, though his strength he hardly equal to 
his ferocity. Among the contemporary as-* 
sailants of the Company, he has every fair 
claim to a prominent notice, even indepen* 
dently of the title of preoccupancy. In abi- 
lity and general information, he appears to 
equal most of them ; and his work is more 
open to exception, only as it is of greater 
length. 

The leading opinions maintained in the fol-^ 
lowing pages, however superficial or incorrect, 
have not been adopted without reflexion, and 
are held deliberately, though, it is hoped, not 
obstinately. The information on which those 
opinions are declaredly grounded, the author 
has carefully extracted from what appeared 
the most authentic documents, not without as- 
sistance from persons on whose accuracy, as 
on their kindness, he places a full reliance. 
Without meaning, therefore, to defy the tor- 
ture of unfriendly scrutiny, he trusts that his 
statements have no particular reason to dread 
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it For sndi errors as nay^ after all^ hart 
escaped his attention, as well as ibr the many 
other defedB with which hb work is, he fears, 
chargeable, he entreats tiw indulgeoce «f Hm 
pohlic 
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CHAPTER I. 



2%tf Nature and Effects of our present Indian System 
considered with respect to the Political Interests of 
the Native Population of British India. 

Before we resolve on the abolition of any 
established system, we shall do weU very seriously 
to consider its actual nature and effects; There 
are those, indeed, who dispose of all pdUtical 
questions, by a short reference to certain abstract 
or elementary priiiciples. But, as simplicity is 
not the proper virtue of institutions adapted to 
the various and intervolved exigencies of human 
society, so it is seldom that the merits of such 
institutions can be ascertained by the application 
of general and summary tests« Minute analysis 
may shew, that a part of the system which, in 
itself, appears <^en to strong objection, is, in fact, 
attempered and corrected by the miziure of- 
3ome lopj^omg ingredient Even this, however^ 
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is to understate the case. The actual effects of 
an establishment may, on examination, prove to 
be such, as shall successfully vindicate the consti- 
tution on which it is framed, even though that 
constitution be irreconcilably at war with many 
received maxims of policy ; for, from the criterion 
of practice, there is no appeal. 

In conformity with these plain and, indeed, 
veiy trite propositions, a succinct enquiry is here 
intended into the nature and effects of the consti- 
tution of government which the East-India Com- 
pany, under the sanction, and with the aid, of 
the kgislature, have established over the coun* 
tries comprized under the name of British India : 
a constitution, which has undergone various 
changes, but which may be r^arded as having of 
late years acquired a certain degree of maturity 
and stability. 

The importance of such an enquiry will pro- 
bably not be controverted. Of the complex 
system of connexion which unites Ghreat-Britain 
with her dependencies in the East^ the political 
welfare of those dependencies is undoubtedly one 
cardinal object; an object, than which none can 
be more interesting in the eyes of humanity, 
and which, at the same time, appears material to 
the effectual and permanent attainment of all the 
other benefits proposed by the union in question. 
. Of the vast empire possessed by this country 
in the East, some very large divisions have been 
gained within the last twenty years. In these 



more recent acquisitions, it would be unreasonaUe 
to suppose that the British government had as yet 
been fully systematised ; and, though enough has 
been dbne to authorise the most satisfactory infer- 
ences respecting what remains, yet, in the survey 
iWbich is intended to constitute the subject of the 
present chapter, it seems desirable to exhibit 
facts totally unmixed with conjectures. All the 
purposes, however, in view, will be sufficiently 
•sUDswered by exhibitmg the maturer poHcy estab- 
lished in the provinces of Bengal, the earliest and 
the most important of our territorial possessions 
in India. The government of Bengal, indeed, 
not only demands observation in itself; but it 
has furnished the model on which the political 
constitutions of the territories more newly attained 
have, so far as was practicable, been formed, and 
to which tiiey are, as to their general features, in 
various stages of assimilation. Of the picture, 
therefore, with which the following pages will 
present the reader, he should bear in mind that the 
government of Bengal is more immediately the 
original. 

Political institutions, however, are the creatures 
:of time and occasion ; nor can the nature of any 
government be adequately appreciated, without a 
reference to the exigencies and difficulties under 
which it has been formed. In this view, it do$s 
not appear necessary to enter on a historical de- 
duction of the Indo-British government firom its 
.earliest beginnings. On the contrary, not only 
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fwill time be saved, but a more marked and distinct 
idea of the merits of that government will be 
conveyed, by simply regarding it in contrast with 
the Mahomedan system^ which, within the hst 
half century, it has superseded. The amount of 
the improvements which the British have efiected 
ia the polity of Hindostan, sensible and striking 
when those improvements are contemplated in the 
aggregate, might be apt to glide out of sight in 
tracing the gradations by which they have taken 
place. 

It may perhaps be objected, that the improve- 
ments in question by no means constitute a ground 
of national triumph on the part of this country, 
because the superseded system, so far fronj being 
properly Mahomedan, was in e&ct a ^stem de- 
teriorated by the partial mixture of European 
principles, and the influence of European admi- 
nistration. 

That the operation of the British government 
was, in the first instance, unfavourable to the 
people of Bengal, may be admitted, without there- 
fore attaching any peculiar discredit to the British 
name. For the acts of misconduct into which the 
servants of the Company were, at the period in 
question, betrayed, we may find, not perhaps an 
apology, but yet an explanation, — ^in the strange- 
ness of their circumstances, — in the intoxicatii^ 
cflect of an unexpected transition from danger 
^d dependence to victory and power,— in the 
elation of rapid and splendid conquest,-^in the 
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inflkhnnatioh of successful reveng6>-^in the natural 
consequence of a sudden introduction into the 
vortex of the profligate politics of Asia, all their 
worst passions exposed to the double stimulus of 
facility and example. That the Company at 
home did not sooner correct these disorders, we 
shall be very little inclined to wonder, if we re- 
fliBct,— on the proverbially tardy growth of poli- 
tical institutiofls,--K)n the difficulty with which any 
system, whatever its elementary perfectness, can 
be adapted to a situation utterly untried, and fer« 
tile of exigencies,"-on the distance between £ng« 
hnd and India,— ^n the obstades to correct infor- 
mation, where all the reporters have a common 
interest in concealment. In the course of the 
inquiry now intended, however, it is. unnecessary 
to notice the defects of the early administration 
of the British in the East ; and that for the two 
following reasons. First ; tlie difference, in point 
of defectiveness, between the Mahomedan system^ 
as we found it, and the Mahomedan System^ as 
we first modified it, altogether vanishes, when 
either of thes^ is- compared with that matured 
(Constitution that has eventually superseded both. 
Any studious notice, therefore, of the difference 
referred to would be out of place in the ensuing 
pages: Secondly ; On whatever quarter the blame 
of the supi^nted system may Ught, it can in no 
respect affect the title of this country, and of the 
Company, to the glory of that which has been 
substituted. In whatever manner the wound was 
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inflicted, the skill is not the less adniirable ^diich 
has accon^Ushed the cure. The merit of the 
improved system remains undiminished, and the 
consequent argument for the continuance of it 
unshaken. 

Without farther preamble, a short account shall 
now be given of the nature and eflfects of the 
Mahomedan government established in Hindostan, 
particularly as it was exemplified in the provinces 
of Bengal ; which will be followed by a cqntrast- 
ed view of the political system of the Ei^lish 
India Company. 

- The Mc^ul government was a despotism ; and 
of that absolute kind, which tolerates no nobility 
but the nobility of office. Little needs be said 
in condemnation of such a polity ; of which, in- 
deed, nothing has ever been said in « praise ; ex- 
cept it be, that the absence of a hereditary arbto- 
cracy, by rendering it impossible for faction or 
rebellion to find any powerful heads, secures the 
intestine tranquillity of the state. The remark 
has been made by Machiavel, and commended, 
though not without some qualification, by Hume ; * 
but its truth will seem highly questionable to those 
who consider the violent dissensions and civfl 
wars that convulsed the empire of Delhi. Such 
persons will perceive also why the remark is un- 
true ; and that, in the absence of a hereditary 
nobility, rebellion always sought and always found 

:* Essays, fart 1. Essay iii. 



. a leader in the bosom of the imp^ial house itself. 
Under a monarchy constituted in the manner 
fiupposedf it appears the common interest of the 
scdbjects, whether high, or low, that a division of 
Ae power which tyrannizes over them should 
exist, where alone it can possibly exist, in the 
&mily feuds of their tyrants. Of every mal- 
content chiei^ it is the obvious interest to obtain 
the benefit of an alliance with those hereditary 
pretensions of which he is personally destitute^ 
ky associating with himsdf some malcontent con- 
nexion of the throne. Unawed, meantime, and 
unmenacQd by the ambition of ancient andpatri- 
dan houses, the members of the imperial blood 
not only want one grand principle of union, but 
are naturally led to expend their jealousies on 
each other.. Such seems partly the account, al- 
though it probably is not the whole* account, of 
those relative discords and fraternal furies, which 
have cursed and disgraced the palaces of the 
Achsemenides, the Othmans,, and the Timurs, of 
aM ages. 

But these considerations, after all» respect ti 
state of things long anterior to the time which the 
present review is designed to comprehend. The 
power of the Mogul empire rapidly declined from, 
the death of B^hader Shah, the son of Aurung« 
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zebe, In 1712> ^^ niay be said to have finally 
expired on the<:apture and plunder of Delhi, by 
Nadir Shah, in 1739» twenty years bef<Mie the 
British acquired territorial dominion in SengaL 
The want of an established patrician order did 
not, at this crisis, prevent Hindostan from being 
rent in pieces by rebdlious Omrahs, but the con- 
trary. Of the numerous pretenders who usurped, 
either the vizierut, now virtually independent, at 
Delhi, or some of the vicerc^alties, equaDy inde- 
pendent, c^ the provinces, none could urge any. 
claims of ancestry, which the period of one br two 
generations did not completely cover. None, 
tiierefore, could build his usurpation, even ob^ 
liquely as it were, on a basb of opinion : but a 
general and an equal scramble took place ; each 
pretending an appointment from the- Court at 
Delhi ; where, indeed, the instrument of investi- 
ture could generaOy be procured for a trifling 
present, and, if it could not be procured, it wag 
invariably fabricated. Wherever, meantime, one 
of these untitled adventurers succeeded in estab-^ 
lishing himself, there a government grew Up, 
which, like that from the ashes of which it had 
arisen, was a despotism without an aristocracy^ 
and which was attended, by the evils usually 
incident to that form of polity. - During these 
stn^gles, the Mahrattas, and other freebooters, 
took advantage of the general confusion that pre- 
vailed among the combatants, to prey indiscri- 
minately on them all. 
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Such was the external, or, ^ it might be term- 
ed, the*^ national cojidition, of the Mogiil pro- 
vinces, at the aera when the Company acquired 
territorial power ; tiut it will he desirable to inspect 
the interior or domestic economy of those coun- 
tries, both' as it subsisted in the flourishing times, 
and, much more, as it became on the dismember- 
ment, of thie empire. 

According to the Mogul system, the chief local 
authorities of every province were, a Viceroy, ap- 
pointed by the Imperial Coiut, and indiscrimi- 
nately known by the name of Nazkn and Navaubp 
Gtj as the inveterate usage of Englishmen now 
fbfms the wordi Nabob ;* ^ltA another minister, 
also appointed by the Court, with the title of 
Dewmu Of these functionaries, the former, who 
in dignity and power was the superior, was in- 
vested with the command of the troops, and the 
military administration of the state ; the supreme 
jurisdiction in criminal matters • and the exclusive 
Superintendence of the public police. In the 
fiscal department he had no share, excepting in- 
deed, as some affirm, with regard to the revenues 
of th6 laiids immediately appropriated to the sup- 
port of the Nizamut. To the Dewan were com- 
mitted the management of the public revenues, 
and the distribution oS civil justice. By the theory 
of the constitution, a balance of power subsisted 
bet^^een these officers, and, under monarchs (rf 
wisdom and * vigour, such a balance was actually 
maintained J but, in weak reigns, its efficiency 
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fluctuated entirely according to the comparative de- 
grees of interest which the Nazim and the Dewan 
could respectively command at Delhi. When, 
however, the supremacy of the Imperial Court 
l>ecame. altogether titukr, the possession of the 
sword at once determined the point in favour of 
the Nazinu The Dewan sank into dependence ; 
and was generally some Hindoo of subtUly^ and 
intr^e, the mere creature of the viceroy, and 
probaUy the convenient instrument of his avarice 
or tyranny* 

By the usage of the empire, two or three pro* 
vinces were sometimes consolidated together under 
the denomination of a Subahy and^ while indi- 
vidually governed by Nazims, were collectively 
Tvled hy SL Subahikar. This arrangement only in- 
serted between the Court and the provincial rulers 
an intermediate superior, of whom those rulers 
held as, in some sort, feudatories ; but it did not 
affect the mutua} relations of the provincial go- 
vernment and the people. The provinces of Ben- 
gal, however, though, properly speaking, they 
constituted a subah, were governed immediately 
by a viceroy of imperial appointment, who waA 
indifferently styled Nabob and Subdhdar^ 

PoUtical philosophers maintain that the provinces 
of a despotism are generally governed with greater 
mildness than those of a free state. Under what 
qualifications this doctrine is to be adopted, it does 
not seem important here to examine. There can 
be no doubt that, while the strength of the Mogul 
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mofiarchy: remained unimpaired, the contfoul of 
the sovereign was at least occasionally exerted in 
checking or chastising the misconduct of the pro* 
vincial ministers. It will scarcely be pretended, 
however, that the. dependencies of a countiy can 
oflm be in a condition materially preferable to 
that of the parent country itself. Neither will it 
be denied^ that the Mogul system was essentially 
pr^nant with abuses ; nor that a despotic form 
of government, even when it is best administered, 
possesses but a questionable claim to the gratitude 
of mankind. For there can be no doubt that 
the despots who, whether in the East or in the 
West, have redeemed themselves from the odium 
ordinarily attached to that name, have acquired 
their reputation, rather by the display of some 
striking virtues, than by the better title of an 
exemption from many faults. 

But these considerations need not be particularly 
expanded ; for it is, at all events, unquestionable, 
that, when; the Nabobs acquired independence, 
their governments became, in the literal sense, 
tyrannies, and that they were, generally speaking, 
administered in a very arbitrary manner. The 
attachment of the Hindoo people, indeed, to their 
national religion, and the dose connexion subsist- 
ing between their religion and many of their civil 
institutions, would always procure to those institu- 
tions, from a prince of common prudence, a cer- 
tain measure of respect. But, exclusively of this 
single point, the Hindoos are, beyond all record* 
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ed nations, submissive and unresisting ; and their 
facility of ns^ure was ungenerously abused by their 
Mahomedan masters. They were assessed at a 
higher rate for the customs than the professing of 
the Mussulman faith ; nor was this the only re* 
fepect in which they sufiered a very invidious de« 
pression. They did not, however, suSer alone. 
All classes of subjects were more or less oppress* 
cd ; every rank in the state tyrannized witii im- 
punity over the next ; the government almost 
totally wanted principle ; and the Durbar of the 
Nabob exhibited, for the most part, an offensive 
scene cf intrigue, favouritism, and venality. 

In order to verify this summary description, it 
may not be uninteresting succinctly to detail the 
modes of procedure which were followed in two 
departments of the Mahomedan government, the 
one intimately affectinjg the interests of some very 
valuable classes of the community, the other as 
intimately affecting those of all. These are the 
financial and tlie judicial departments. The first 
remark, indeed, applicable to the subject, is, that, 
even in designating these departments as two, 
there is, in the present case, a certain inaccuracy : 
for, according to the Maliomedan constitution, the 
administration of the public revenues and that of 
justice, were, by an evident solecism in policy, 
frequently entrusted to the same hands. We have 
seen that the same officer, the Dewan, was both 
the cliief judge in civU causes and the principal 
minister of finance ; and this confusion of cha- 
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racter, with the occasional addition of a crimim^l 
jurisdiction, pervaded the system. Even the Ze- 
mindars, farmers, and other persons directly em« 
ployed in the collection of the revenues, were 
invested with judicial powers of an irregular kind. 
The practice, having become inveterate, was, for 
a time, very properly tolerated by the English ; 
nor are there wanting respectable opinions which 
maintain that, in a very qualified degree, it should 
have been suffered still to continue. But, under 
the Mogul system, it prevailed with little qua* 
lification, or rather, with none; and we might 
safely conjectures^ that an arrangement, which 
entirely confided to the executive officers of 
the state a province, one. important .function of 
which is that of protecting the subject from tliose 
very officers, must have been fertile of mischief. 
That it was so in fact, will appear in the sequel., 
The financial policy of the Moguls,* and, as it 
has been conjectured, also of their predecessors, 
the Hindoo princes of India, was chiefly directed 
to the collection of a temtorial revenue. By the 
theoiy of the Mogul constitution, the crop was 
annually divided in certain fixed proportions; 
two-fifths being allotted to the ryot, or actiml cul- 
tivator of the soil, and of the remainder, greater 
or less firactions to the landholder, the intermediate 
renters^ and various assistants or. agents, while the 
residue belonged to the state.. Such, at least, seeias 

*See a more particttlar description in the Btngfl Revenue 
Consultations f iSiJShmi's minute^ re<;orded Feb. lOth^ 1790* 
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to have been the general rule, though subject ta 
modifications. In Bengal, however, the amount 
payable was not ascertained by a diviskm of the 
crop raised, but was a sum of money previously 
^ed by an agreement between the government 
and the landholder. The usual practice was, for 
the Subahdar, or his Dewan, annually to summon 
the Zemindars or landholders, and to prescribe to 
them certain terms of settlement, those terms be- 
ing regulated, on a rough calculation at least, by 
the conceived capability of the land. The land- 
holders, having accepted the required conditions^ 
formed, in their turn, a settlement with the rent- 
ers ; and diese, in succession, with their subor- 
dinates, down to the cultivator or ryot. In its 
returns, therefore, the revenue passed upwards^ 
from the ryot, through the head-ryot, of whom 
every village contained two or three, and suc- 
cessively, through all the graduated scale of rent^ 
ers, to the 2^mindar ; from the Zemindar to the 
state. Sometimes, the agency of the Zemindar 
was dispensed with; and a collector negotiated 
between the government and the petty landholders. 
Sometimes, the revenues of an entire district were 
farmed out on leasehold for a year to an individual 
having no durable interest in the soil. 

Without any minuter dissection of this system^ 
we might surely with safety pronounce it liable to 
some great objections. The manifold subdivision 
of the possession of land gave the system, not- 
withstanding the apparent simplicity of ita 6m^ 
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damental principle^ a practical intricacy extremely 
favourable to the existence of abuse. On every 
received principle, also, of political economy, the 
practice of annual leases, subject to an annual va^ 
nation of the rent reserved, must, unless counter- 
acted by some stronger corrective principle in the 
system, than will easily be there discovered, have 
been highly prejudicial to cultivation. In England, 
according to the common opinion at least, even 
the payment of tithe has this tendency ; and, widi 
every allowance for the unparalleled productive- 
ness of the soU of Bengal, the effects of a rule, 
by which the proportion levied on the cultivatot 
amoimted to the value of half his crop, could 
scarcely fail to be pernicious. That effect, it 
should however be observed, was doubtless greatl J^ 
aggravated, when the person who immediately 
negotiated the settlement with the renter or culti-> 
vator, was not a Zemindar, having somewhat of a 
•durable interest in the land, but a casual collector 
or &nner, interested only to extract the maximiuh 
of produce in a given time. 

But a farther analysis will confirm the presump-* 
tions, which a superficial view of this subject id 
adapted to suggest. The money-revenue paid, as 
described, in Bengal, was considered as consisting 
of two parts ; the assuly or original ground-rent, 
understood to be the standard-assessment, fixed 
in the year of the christian ©ra, 1582 ; and th* 
uboabj or subsequent additions, calculated on the 
'Olnigin^ smu in a certain propoition to the rupee* 
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111 general, the Zemindar or farmer, in his settle- 
ment with the state, stipulated only to pay a gross 
amount ; while, in the agreements of the inferior 
renters, the distinction of assul and aboab was 
preserved* The aboabs were, in fact, certain 
imposts, levied, at will, by each rank of land- 
holders or renters on the order immediately con^ 
tiguous. For every increase in the demands of 
government on himself, the Zemindar found conv 
pensation in a new call on his renters ; and the 
burden increased as it travelled downwards. The 
compensation was too often sought, where the 
demand had not been made. Under the coloinr 
of exactions from superiors, contributions were 
imposed on subordinates ; which, however, wheii 
detected by the superiors, were extorted from th^ 
robbers with interest. Nor did the aboabs only 
prove oppressive in their practical operation, or 
grievous in their abuse ; even in principle, many 
of them were radically unjust. One» for example^ 
was avowedly an assessment on the lyot, for the 
purpose of maldng up any deficiency in the re- 
venue due from such of his brother ryots of tha 
district, as had died or fled the country. By 
this regulation, whenever the calamity of famine 
had occurred, and it is of too frequent occurrence 
in Hindostan, the wretched survivors of a wasted 
population were taxed with a severity inversely 
proportional to their numbers. 

It may be enquired, by what means a c<Hn* 
pliance with the vexatious exactions in question 
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was enforced. In societiea constructed on a.des* 
potic principle, the imperious and even violent 
treatment of inferiors is pot merely tolerated, but 
a matter of ordinary usage. The great and the 
opulent of Hindostan, familiarly deal blows and 
scourges to the humbler persons in their employ j 
nor, by the exercise of such authority, is any 
municipal law violated, or any public feeling out* 
raged* By the practice, besides, of Hindostan, 
mdividuals were allowed to compel, of their own 
authority, the payment of debts owing to them, 
by the seizure and detention of the persons of the 
debtors. In addition to these circumstances, the 
^dholders and farmers of Bengal enjoyed, as 
has already been observed, an ill-defined local 
jurisdiction, and could thus embark, at pleasure, 
the justjiciary of the country, in the cause of their 
own extortiiHis. The superior courts, meanwhile, 
confiniqg their operations to a small circle about 
the capital of the district, were little accessible 
to the complaints of retired .villages ; nor, indeed, 
£>r ireasons that will hereafter appear, even had 
those complaints reached their ears, could any 
ndiaQce have been placed on their di^osition to 
affi>rd redress. In effect, the collection of the 
^bitrary tributes which made up the revenues,, 
was often accomplished by the unrelenting use, 
always by the terror, of the scourge. 
, The sufferings which the landholders inflicted, 
tfaey themselves in turn experienced. Of the 
rigour with which the government realized the 
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payments, some striking illustrations are furnished 
bj the history of the Nabob of Bengal, the first 
Jaffier Khan. Hiis person had originally been 
Dewan of the province,* and was afterwards, in 
reward for some very murderous services, promo- 
ted by Aurengzebe to the Nizamut. His admi- 
nistration, therefore, not only preceded the ac- 
quisition of territorial dominion by the British, 
but took place during the most prosperous period 
of the Mogul dominion. The energy, besides, 
of that administration has gained him particular 
celebrity : his decisions were highly esteemed ; 
and the blessings which flowed from his govern- 
ment have been extolled by his countrymen with 
all the exaggeration of the East. " The wolf 
<^ and the lamb lived in harmony together ; the 
«* hawk and the partridge dwelt in one nest.'* 
Nor, indeed, can it be questioned that, in the 
time of Jaffier Khan, the state of the provinces 
was greatly more flourishing than at the period of 
the revolution of 1757. But what is the Indian 
standard of political excellence, and how great is 
the elasticity, if it may be so termed, of the re- 
sources of Gangetic Hindostan, will appear from 
the following sketches of the policy of the states- 
man in question. It should be premised that they 
are given on the authority of a historian of his own 
^th, and his professed panegyrist. From this 
author we learn that Jaffier prohibited all Zemindars 
and Hindoos from riding in palkees; and the 
Nazim or executive officer of his orders, ^< used 
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" to suspend the Zemindars by the heels, and, 
** after rubbing the soles of their feet with a hard 
" brick, bastinado them with a switch. In the 
" winter, he would order them to be stripped 
^* naked, and then sprinkled with water ; and hd 
*• used to have them flogged till they paid money.' 
^* He employed none but Bengally Hindoos in 
•* the collection of the revenues, because they* 
** are most easily compelled by punishment to 
** discover their malpractices, and nothing is trf 

* be apprehended from their pusillanimity. Whenf 
^* he discovered that an Aiunil (a collector) of 
^ Zemindar had dissipated the revenues, and then, 
^* falling in balance, was unable to make good 
** the deficiency, he compelled the oflfender, his 
^* wife, and children, ' to turn Mahomedans/'*' 
That we may fully enter into the force of this 
Striking picture, we must hear in mind tliat the 
Zemindars' are among tlie most elevated of the' 
gentry, in a country where there are, properly' 
iSpeaking, no nobles. 

* The impression which the account that has been 
given is calculated to make, will be confirmed by 
d quotation from a treatise on the government and 
people of Hindostan, by an author of* established 
credit, Mr. Orme. This work was written in- 
1753, some years before the territorial aggrandize- 

c 2 

* Narrative of the Transactioos m Bengal^ &c. translated' 
frpm the original FersiaD, hy Francis Gladwyn^ £s^. CalcutU^ 
17BS. 
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ment of tbe India Company, and during tke ad^ 
fiiinistration . of the' celebrated Alaverdi Khanj 
^* Imitaticm (says Mr; Orme) has conveyed the 
*' unhappy system of oppression which prevails in 
^* the govemm^it of Hindostan, throughont all 
*< ranks .of the pepi^e, from the highest even to 
« the lowest sulgect of the empire. Every head 
*< of a village, calls his habitation the Durbar^ 
f^ and plmid^^ of their meal and roots the 
** wretches of his precinct : from him the Zemin* 
<< dar extorts the small pittance of sliver which 
'<* his penurious tyranny has scraped together : the 
«< Phousdar seizes upon the greatest share of the 
^ Zemiadar's coHectionSi and then secures the 
** favour of his Nabob by voluntary contributions^ 
^ which leave him not possessed of the half of 
*< his rapines and exactions : the Nabob fixes his 
** rapacious eye on every portion of wealUi which 
** appears in his province, and never fails to carry 
'^ off part of it : by large deductions from these 
*' acquisitions, he purchases security from his su« 
^* periors, or maintains it against them at the ex* 
•* pence of a war.*** 

The calamities which the Mogul system of 
finance immediately and in the first instance, occa- 
sioned, the harassing contests, the cruelty and 
insolence, to which it exposed the various tenants 
of land, whatever their denomination, and the 
general diffiision, throughout this numerous clas9 

^ *' General Idea •£ the Go?enuneDt and People of Hindostaiu 
BookUI.Gb.9. 
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of society, of the feiebngs of fear and animosity, 
did not constitute its only evil. Another misdiielT, 
tronsequentially but inseparably attached to it, wai 
the encouragement which it afibrded to chicanery 
and corruption* 

Since the magnitude of the sum aHnually levie?l 
on the land was governed, according to sdwe 
rough proportion, by the supposed capability of 
the land to pay, the apparent productiveness tif 
an estate always subjected the landhold^* or farmet 
to the tlanger of an advance in his reut. It fiir- 
ther subjected him to the danger of. being deprived 
of his possession altogether ; because the favourites 
of the Nazim andDewan were ever. on the alert 
to discover the most productive estates, that Aey 
might themselves obtain them on the lowest terms. 
To this last mentioned danger, indeed, the farmer, 
as holding only from year to year, was more liable 
than the landholder, whose tenure was considered 
6f a more durable kind ; but even the landholder 
did not possess a complete security. It was, of 
course, the interest of the dne and the other, to 
conceal, as much as possible, the value of his pro-* 
perty, and for this purpose, both employed various 
artifices of misrepresentation. They withheld the 
payment of the kist, or monthly instalment, to 
the latest moment, under the pretext of an inabi<- 
lily to make it good. They adopted intricate 
divisions of their lands, and complex modes 
of collecting their own dues from tlie sub-renters, 
with a view of embarrassing investigation, and 

c 3 
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ehiding detection. They fabricated accounts of 
losses which they had not sustained ; sometimes 
.describing the* country as barren from drought, 
.sometimes as desolated by inundation ; and these 
pleas, with innumerable others, they advanced, not 
only at the period of fixing the assessment, but 
.also dvu'ing the whole course of collecting iU As 
accounts relating to former assessments were fre- 
quentiy called for, it was not uhususd in the vil« 
lages and provincial courts, called Cutcherries, tp 
deposit annually bundles of blank paper, for the 
purpose of supplying £ibricated accounts of elapsed 
years, which, from the apparent age of the paper, 
inight evade discovery, 

. The industry of the landholder, in framing and 
urging these false representations, was met, on 
the part of the government, by an eagerness equally 
keen and unscrupulous, in detecting them. This 
was probably done by the appointment of officers 
with express commissions to ascertain the real pro- 
duce and value of the lands ; and these commis- 
sions were occasionally executed in a manner 
sufficientiy vexatious; but the; matter was mor^ 
often settied by a fraudulent compromise. The 
commissioners under-rated or exaggerated the va- 
lue of the estate, in proportion as the landholder 
gave or withheld from them bribes. Suspicion of 
these collusive practices, or the mere delay of the 
commissioners in fulfilling their functions (a delay 
which frequentiy lasted many months), led to 
fresh inquisitions, $ls to the amount Tealize4 hy 
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them during their temporary charge of the col- 
lections : and here another contest took place be- 
tween tyranny and cunning ; for misrepresentations 
of any kind could always be purchased. 

The description which has been given of the 
process by which the terms between government 
and the landliolder were usually adjusted, may 
also serve for a pretty exact account of the method 
of dealing between the landholder, in his turn, 
and the inferior tenantry, and again between the 
higher and the lower prders of these successively, 
m ^ regular descent to the ryot. 

It may be add^d, in this place, that th^ 
practice of an annual recoinage, which prevailed 
under the Mahomedan government, tended, and 
did in fact lead, to great peculation and abuse. 
Siccas, or rupees, of three years currency^ 
.although not dimioishcd one four-hundrelli part 
in value, were received by the collectors of the 
revenue, at a discount of three per cent, or 
.more : these w^re recoined at an expense of about 
one per cent., and, the difference became the pro- 
fit, sometimes of the government, but generally 
of its officers. The landholder, however, ox fari» 
mer, was not necessarily a loser by this bargain* 
.He had perhaps received this very coin from his 
.und^r-tenant,, at a discount of five per cent., and, 
by transferring it to the officers of government 
at threcy might actually gain two per cent. The 
,t>urden, therefore, fell on the under tenants, and, 
most of all» on the ryots ; and, as ther« was a 

c 4 
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great rariety of these coins in circulationt it was 
vpry oppressive. 

It will require no further details to shew, that 
such a revenue^ystem as has been deiscribed, must 
have led, in its consequences, to another evil 
of a very serious kind ; the extreme depression 
of cultivation. Were it possible for the healing 
powers of nature to keep pace with the misma* 
nagement of man, when exerted on so large a 
scale as haa been described, such an exercise of 
those powers might have been expected in the 
province of Bengal, distinguished above every 
other part of the globe, for an exuberant fecundity 
of soil. ' The fact, however, is, that at the time 
wh^n the perpetual settlement of the revenues of 
Bengal took place under Lord Comwallis, one 
third pa!t of this fine region was a wilderness. 

The preceding observations relate entirely to 
the land-rent, which has always constituted by 
far the principal ingredient in the revenues of 
Bengal, and of India in general. It would be 
tedious to expatiate at the same length on the 
customs, which also formed a branch, though a 
subordinate one, of those revenues ; but it may 
summarily be remarked, that, in these also, great 
abuses prevailed. Exclusively of the custom* 
houses established by government, which, com-i 
paratively speaking, were few, and tolerably well 
regiilated, the zeihindars and farmers exercised 
the liberty of laying tolls on goods of all kinds, 
iTf tramtH by water, as veil as duties on ipom-. 
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tnodities B<dd either in the established or in the 
occasional markets. The toll-houses for these 
purposes, were erected without any restriction as 
to number, and without any public regulation as 
to the rate of tolls. Every thing depended on the 
discretion of the zemindars and farmers. Thus 
the internal trade of the country, whether carried 
on by water or by land, was liable to endless im- 
pediments and indefinite extortion. 

Suth was the revenue department of the Mus- 
sulman administration ; if, indeed, the term 
revenue may be applied to imposts, inany of 
which, under whatever pretext exacted, or on 
whatever grounds originally acquiesced in, became 
Ht length, instead of being the gain of the state, 
the booty of its rapacious and corrupt agents. 

It remains to say something of the judicial 
practice of the same power; a subject which 
has imavoidably been, in some measure, anticipated 
in the preceding details, but of which a fuller 
outline may be interesting. In this, as in every 
other part of the present delineation of the Mus- 
sulman system, it should be noted, that Bengal, 
our earliest acquisition, is the particular province 
which sits for the picture^ * ^ 

In tlie metropolis of the provirtce, the Nazint 
himseli^ as the supreme criminal magistrate, 
pesided in the trial of capital offences ; the 
Fc^ed^ in that of all other criminal offences, 
ipHUch* last, however, were always reported to the 
^mm for 'judgment, lite chief ci\^ magistrates 
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>rere three. The Darogab Adawlut ul Aulea (who 
was properly the Nazhn's deputy) tried all 
pauses of property, excepting such as related to 
land or inheritance, and also took cognizance of 
quarrels and a&ays; the Darogah Adawlut 
Pewannee (or Dewan's deputy) tried causes 
relating to real property; the Cazee, those re- 
lating to claims of inheritance or succession. By 
the constitution, the Cazee had for his assessors^ 
the Mufti, or expounder of the Mahomedan l^w, 
and the Mohtesib, who had a separate cognizance 
over th^ • sale of intoxicating liquors or drugSi 
and theuse of false weights and measures. When 
these three judges were not unanimous on a cause, 
it was referred, under the warrant of the Nazim, 
to an assembly of all the learned in the law* 
With respect to the Dewan, thpugh properly the 
fountain of civil justice, he seldom took any 
personal concern in the distribution of it. 

But neither the respective departments, nor the 
constitutions, of these three civil coiuts were very 
accurately defined. The two first encroached on 
each other at pleasure ; and the Cazee generally 
determined causes without the assistance, or even 
the presence, of those who should, by law» have 
been liis coadjutors. 

In addition to these tribunals, every separate 
jdistrict was furnished with three principal courts ) 
a civil court, over which the Zemindar of the 
4istrict presided ; a criminal court, over which ha 
fdfl9 presided, but without the pow^er of punishing 
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'Capitallyy till his sentence should, on a report of 
the case, have been confirmed by the Nazim ; 
and thirdly, a revenue court, which originally was 
.also held by the Zemindar, but in later times by 
an officer of the Dewan^s appointment. It ia 
generally believed, that from these provincial 
courts an appeal lay to the corre^>ondent ju- 
dicatures in the capital ; but the appeal ws», in 
.fact, usually preferred to the government, which 
,was in the habit of exercising an unlimited dis- 
cretional power over all the judicial proceedings 
of the country. 

Tlie laws enforced in the courts which have 
.been mentioned, were the Mahomedan. This 
code, and particularly the criminal division of it, 
'has been much the subject of European animad- 
version i nor, as it should seem, without consider- 
jahle reason. Its frugality in tlie use of capital 
punishments, may appear to be nearly counter- 
:balanced by its permission of impaling, the mu- 
tilation of limbs, flagellations atrociously severe, 
-and the exaction of confessions by means of the 
■torture. Independently of any reference to the 
penal or judicial processes which it enjoins, it 
.seems chargeable with not a few defects in point 
of principle ; but to convey a just impression of 
its general tendency and genius, would, in the 
.present place, be impossible. No living and 
.ftcting body of laws can be fairly described, with- 
out a specification of so many minute particulars, 
|)oth in tlie provision^ pf the laws themselveS| 
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and in the dii^)ositions and circumstances rf 
the peojJle among whom they are established, 
as would be totally incompatible with the brevity 
requisite in the present sketch. All that can^ be 
done, apparently is, to select for exhibitton two or 
three features of a code, so marked and so im- 
portant, as to render it certain that, by what- 
ever lights, and with whatever accompaniments 
they might be seen, their character could tot be 
Tnaterially afiected. In this view, it may not be 
improper shortly to bring before the reader some 
of the peculiarities of the Mahomedan law, 
in its regulations with respect to one rf the 
heaviest oflfences against the peace of society,-— 
that of murder. 

It is among the most elementary maxims of 
civili^d jurisprudence, that the life 6f every 
citizen is the prc^erty of the state. The Mussul- 
man law, however, regards murder as a crime, 
rather against the individual, if such a solecism 
may be allowed, than against the community. 
Under that law, therefore, although the murderer 
be capitally punishable, yet the punishment is 
placed, both in name* and in fact, wholly on the 
basis of retaliation ; on this ground, it is demand- 
able only by the heirs of the deceased, or, if he 
was a slave, by his master, and, what seems yet 
more singular, if inflicted at all, it must be in* 
flicted by the immediate hands of those persons* 

* Kitas or reialkiiian^ 
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From this doctrine^ traces of which may be dis- 
<;overed in the antiquated codes of Europe^ and 
^v^i of this country, the obvious deductions q.o 
tually admitted under the Mahomedan government 
of JSeng^ly are most portentous. No man is pu^ 
niahable for the murder of his own slave ; for, in. 
thatjcase, he would commit the practical absurdity, 
of JTetaliating on himself. No man is pimishable. 
for the murder of his child, grandchild, or other, 
descendant } for resuming a life which he himself. 
has bestowed, he is only considered as liquidating 
an outstanding account. So monstrous an exern* 
pHfication 9f the rule^ though undoubtedly con« 
ceded by the Mussulman law, can seldom, it may 
be hoped. and believed^ take place; but otheis,. 
not £tr less shocking,- were, in Bengal, of daily^ 
occurrence. The life of the murderer being forf- 
eited to the heir or the master, the heir or the. 
master was. very consistently, authorized,, eithei^ 
to r^emit the penalty altogether, or to accespt/m^ 
lieu of it a sum of money^ In consequence o£ 
this liberty^ it is plain that every man lay entirely 
at the mercy of those who were to inherit his. 
estate ; and, at all ev^ts, the fact isi that com^s 
positions for murder were notorioudy firequent. 
under, th^i oatiye gove/nment of BengaL* 

* Harington's Analysis of Laws and Regalations of Fqrt 
WiUiam, Part IL i I, 2. Hastipp* letter of 10th MJj 1773.i 
Proeeediogt of Bengal Council* 
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The Mussulman code is not more defective in 
its doctrines as to the principle of the punishment,*, 
than in its definitions as to the nature of the 
o^nce. The criminaKty of murder it very pro- 
perly places in the intention of the perpetrator y 
but, in the application of this idea, it does not* 
require that the murderous intention should be- 
deliberate. On the contrary, the pre-existence^ 
of the intention, even for a moment, is construed 
to be malice prepense. Although, therefore, ho- 
micide is in some cases justifiable under the system- 
6£ the Koran, yet, those cases excepted, it i^ 
never allowed to derive any excuse from the im- 
pulse of sudden provocation. This r^ulation 
may perhaps be thought to err in favour of justice; 
but it is connected with others, — ^perhaps it ori- 
ginally led to them,— of a very different descrip- 
tion. The evidence of a murderous design, the 
Mussulman law does not leave to be gathered from 
the circumstances at large of the case ; but con- 
fines it by certain technical and apparently very 
preposterous rules. To cause wilfully the death of 
a man by an instrument formed for shedding blood, 
or by fire, is undoubtedly murder ; but various 
other methods, however deliberately employed, 
of compassing the same end, the most renowned 
commentators resolve into culpable homicide,* 

* Sfdbah-i'Und s or wilfuUlike. That is^ as it should seem, 
with mevillnUnota murderous intent. See HaringtOQ*s Analysis. 
Partn. §1. 
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an offence subject only to a fine. Death by 
the iron edge of a hoe or spade, is generally 
jeputed to be murder : whether death by the iron' 
back of the instrament be murder, is disputed / 
but dl agree that it is not murder when inflicted 
by the wooden handle. According to some of the 
highest legal authorities, it is not murder to 
destroy a man wflfiilly, either by severe flagel- 
lation, or by keeping him in cold water in the 
winter season, or by exposing him bound hand- 
and foot to the summer sun, or by throwing him- 
from the roof of a house, or into a well ; and it is 
the concurrent opinion of all the best <;ommen-. 
tators, that it is not murder to destroy a man wil- 
feilly by poison, or by thro^Tng him, bound hand 
and foot, to be devoured by wild beasts. 

These distinctions which, under a certaiii ap- 
pearance of refinement, are in fact not more fan- 
tastic than they are barbarous, possibly owed their 
origin to that confusion between pre-existent and 
malidous intention, which has already been noted 
as a characteristic of the Mussulman system. If 
all intention, whether momentary or deliberate, 
equally exposed the ofiender to the last penalty of 
the law, it became at least necessary that the exist- 
ence of the intention should be strictly proved. 
If sudden resentment was in no degree to palliate 
the homicidal act, it was no unnatural proviso, 
that at least the tendency of the act to produce* 
hemicide should be obvious and palpable. That- 
15, it was to be. so obvious and palpable, that even 
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by the blindness of furious passion it could not 
possibly be overlooked. In its effect, however, 
such a rule is less favourable to sudden resentment 
than to deliberate malice. The angry stab is 
• avenged by the death of the delinquent, while 
the more subtle and calculating assassin eso^s 
with a petty fine. The chances of impunity to 
the criminal are in exact proportion to the diabo* 
lical coolness- and contrivance with which the crime 
is perpetrated. Such, however, were the doctrines 
adopted in the native justiciary of Bengal ; and 
such, also^ were the consequences which they 
produced. Mr. Hastings records a striking in- 
stance of a wretch who cruelly held the head of a 
female child under water till she was suffocated, 
in order that he might make prize of her clothea^ 
and ornaments, and who, being convicted of the 
ofience before one of the native courts, was pu^ 
nished only by a fine.* 

As the facts from which murder may be in* 
ferred, are, under this code, very few, so the 
proofs by which those facts must be substantiated 
are of a very peculiar kind. Circumstantial evi- 
dence is in no case admitted* The crime must be^ 
made out, either by the firee and unsolicited con- 
fession of the offender, or by the testimony of at. 
least two eye-witnesses, not being women, nor 
slaves, and, if the accused be a Mussulman, both: 
of that faith. The last regulation was always ei^ 
fwced in Bengal; and the propriety of it, as. 

* Utter, 10th July, 1773. 
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applied to that country; unll rightly be estimated 
only by those who remember that the Mussulmans 
compose about one tenth of the subsisting popula* 
tion. 

' No farther comments, surely, need be added on 
this subject; but, afler all that has been said, it 
cannot surprise the TeaA^T to learn, that under the 
native government of Bengal the frequency of 
murders was lamentably great 

Of the inequality with which the protection of 
the law was dispensed to the Hindoo classes of the 
community, an incidental hint has already been 
given. In civil matters, indeed, individuals of this 
persuasion were allowed the option of referring 
disputes among themselves to their own Bramins. 
But, if one of the parties was a Mahomedan, or 
if, both being Hindoos, on& or both chose to 
abide by the decision of the established courts, 
the matter was determined according to the Ma- 
homedan law. This rule, however, was relaxed 
in cases concerning caste, or otherwise of an im- 
mediate religious nature. In the adjudication of 
such questions, a Bramin was called in to assist 
and to direct the temporal judge. Still when we 
reflect on the greatly superior numbers of the 
Hindoos, on their known partiality for their na« 
tionad usages and institutions, aiid on the singu- 
larity of those usages and institutions, even where 
ihey are of a purely civil nature, our minds ^ust 
revolt at a system which prescribed to this order 
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tf metk a violation of their most rooted feelings^ aa 
the only price of that justice ^iiich every people 
has a right to demand at the hands of its rulers. 

The judicial proceedings of the Mahomedan 
courts in Bengal were not of a steady or metho- 
dical kind. The causes were brought to a hearing 
at the discretion of the judge ; nor^ in this re* 
spect, did the early institution of a suit confer on 
it any claim of precedency. Although the deci* 
aions were sufficiently summaryi the business in all 
the courts accumulated to an astonishing d^ee. 
The matter, when once fairly in a state of trial» 
was disposed of with little delay ; but it had per- 
haps previously remained in waiting for years. 
Suitors pleaded their own causes ; and the reonrds 
of the court were so imperfectly kept, that when 
the English, on their assumption of the Justiciary^ 
required a return <^ the convicts under sentence 
c£ imprisonment, the names of many persons were 
found to be recorded, of whose trials there was 
no report, and» in many cases, nothing could be 
collected, respecting the equity of the sentence, 
or even the nature of the crime. 

But there were evils far worse than these, inas- 
much as the gross and wilful perversion of justice 
is far worse than, the mere obstruction or n^lect 
of it. Of the malpractices alluded to, the fol- 
lowing lively and authentic sketch by Mr. Qrme 
will perhaps both shock and interest the reader* 
The description primarily respects the Nazun'a 
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own courts the principal seat of justice in the 
land; but it may readily be believed that the sub* 
ordinate aiid dependent tribunals were not more 
pure. 

" The wealthy the consequence, the interest^ 
** or the address of the party, become now the 
*' only considerations. He visits the judge in 
" private, and gives the jar of oil : his adversary 
** bestows the hog, which breaks it. The friends 
^' who can influence, intercede; and, excepting 
*^ where the case is so manifestly proved as to 
'* brand the failure of redress with glaring infamy 
*^ (a restraint which human nature is bom to 
** reverence) the value of the bribe ascertains the 
** justice of the cause. 

** This is so avowed a practice, that if a stranger 
*^ should enquire, how much it would cost him 
"to recover a just debt from a creditor who 
" evaded payment, he would every where receive 
" the same answer-— the government will keep 
" one-fourth, and give you the rest. 

** Still the forms of justice subsist: witnesses 
"are heard; but browbeaten and removed: 
«* proofs of writing produced; but deemed for- 
" geries and rejected; until the way is cleared 
**^ for a decision, which becomes .totally or par» 
" tially favourable, in proportion to the methods 
" which have been used to render it such ; but 
*« still with some attention to the consequences 
" of a judgment, which would be of too flagrant 

D 2 
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'< iniquity not to produce universal detedtatkni 
« and resentment*'* 

At the period of our acquisition of the Dewan* 
nee, the custom mentioned by Mr. Orme, of ap« 
propriating a chout or proportion of all the sums 
judicially recovered, was professedly adopted by 
all the civil judges of the country, and seems to 
have taken the appearance rather of an established 
rule of law, than of a tdlerated irregularity. At 
first sight it may be thought that the greater pub- 
licity of the practice made it. comparatively inno- 
cent. It certainly could scarcely be itself called 
corruption, but there seems room to conjecture, 
that as it occasioned in the first instance, if not a 
corrupt, yet an unfair influence on the mind of 
the judge, so it ultimately tended to produce a 
greater degree of corruption than that from which 
it originally sprung. Under such a rule of court, 
every defendant in a pecuniary action, would be 
tempted at least to neutralize his judge by privately 
complimenting him with a somewhat larger per- 
centage on the amount of the sum for which he 
was sued, than the customary chout. The plain- 
tiff knowing or suspecting this, might be expected 
to restore the balance, if possible, in his own 
favbiu', by a similar ofllering. Thus would be laid 
a foundation for continued bribery on both sides, 
with this only diflfeitncb, that -the accused would 

* General Idea of the GoTernment and People of IndostaD, 
Book III. Chap. ▼. 
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have somewhat the advantage at the beginning* 
The fact is, that the decisions of the courts in 
question were generally venal; and even the trial 
itself may be said to have been sold, as it depended 
in a great measure on the presents bestowed^ 
whether a cause should obtain a speedy hearing or 
be adjourned indefinitely. 

A similar source of injustice existed in the Foje- 
darry or criminal courts. The punishment usuaQy 
awarded in that court was an arbitrary fine, which 
fine became the perquisite of the judge. To trace 
tibe pemicioQs effects of such an institution would 
be equally tedious and uimecessary; especially 
after the observations that have been offered on 
iixe "^parallel ^buse in the civil judicatures. . The 
malversations which prevailed in both branches of 
the judicial office^ were the less liable to correc- 
tion from the extreme defectiveness of their 
records, which, in the rare event of a superior 
court feeling itself disposed to review the sus- 
peqted deciaion of a lower authority, rendered a^ 
fiill' examination of the circumstances attending 
such decision, impossible. It should be added, 
that these malversations were not confined to the 
judicial bench, but extended to the petty officers 
of justice, whose; fees, not being fixed^ nor paid 
uadtt the cognizance of the court, were too fre* 
quently settled by corrupt bargain^ or rather im- 
posed according to their own discretion. 

It may easily be believed, that tribunals thus 
constituted proved ready instruments of oppression 

D 3 
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in the hands of a tyrannical government, and this 
was another and a great evil resulting from theii 
constitution. The government openly exercised, 
as has already been said, a very efficient, though 
an ill defined, controul over all judicial proceed- 
ings; and when this ostensible interference might 
be inconvenient, the darker, but equally sure road 
of influence was open. An individual, obnoxious 
to the Nazim, or to some court favourite, was 
frequently attacked under the forms of justice. 
In so corrupt a country, he might probably have 
furnished his enemies with some real ground of 
accusation; if not, false accusations could not be 
wanting, sufficiently plausible before a judicature 
which had first passed sentence and then instituted 
the trial. 

The last circumstance to be mentioned under 
this head, is, that, from the extensiveness of the 
districts into which the country was divided, and 
the stationary position of the courts, a great part 
of the poorer members of the society were vir- 
tually excluded from the protection of the law. 
To that class of men, few ordinary injuries could 
be greater grievances than a long journey and the 
loss of some days for the sake of obtaining redress. . 
This glaring evil did, indeed, create a sort of 
cure for itself; a cure, however, which was not 
only, like all creatures of necessity, anomalous and 
irregular, but might, in some respects, be thought 
worse than the disease. The remedy in question 
was no other than the usurped local jurisdictioD^ 
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which, as has been ah*eady stated, the Zemindars, 
Farmers, Aumils, and other officers of revenue, 
habitually exercised* the usurpation being, in fact, 
tolerated by the ruling power. Thus, by the de- 
fectiveness of the constitution, and the connivance 
of the government, were these men armed with 
the means of pursuing, uncontrouled, those op- 
pressive practices, which have already been deve7 
loped at so great a length. 

Under a defective administration of justice, 
there can hardly be a good police. There are, in 
India, communities of robbers by profession, 
called Decoits, distinguished for their desperate 
insolence and activity. As this race of men is 
hostile to the whole community, it cannot be 
supposed but that they generally attract the hos- 
tility of the whole community in return. Yet it 
is a fact perfectly well ascertained, that these 
banditti were often in league with the village 
people, and with the zemindars and other land- 
holders; who gave them impunity and intelligence, 
in exchange for a share of their plunder. The 
victim of this bargain was the ryot, against whom 
all the depredations of the robbers were directed, 
and who commonly suffered them in sflence,. as 
well knowing, not only that redress was not likely 
to be obtained, but that the attempt to procure 
it, would expose him to the utmost vengeance of 
the society of Decoits. 

But it is time to dismiss this subject, though 
it is by no means exhausted. The picture which 
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has been drawn is dark ; and may, perhaps, seem 
overcharged. Those who are of this opinion^ 
would do well to examine the pubUc records of 
the East-India Company, for the years filling up 
the interval between their assumption of the De» 
wanee functions and the time of Lord Comwallis* 
The representations of the servants of the Com- 
pany, employed during that interval in the super* 
intendence of the revenues and the administration 
of justice, amply verify the account which has 
just been presented to the reader. They particu« 
larize the malversations and oppressions prevadait 
in both those branches of the public service. They 
state the obstacles which the British government 
or its servants encountered in the detection and 
suppression of such abuses, obstacles opposed to 
them by prejudice and self-interest. Their motives 
were grossly misconstrued and misrepresented, their 
fears alarmed, even their integrity assailed ; every 
art, every form of intrigue, was put in practice* 
in order to render their humane purposes abortive* 
The documents which supply this informatioQ 
were not intended for public circulation; they 
were composed only in the course of businesi^ 
and with a view to effect improvement* Every 
line, it should in justice be added, of those volu- 
minous papers, bears witness to that sound abilityj 
that unwearied benevolence, and that conscientious 
regard for the happiness of mankind, which at 
lei^gth triumphed over all the impediments to re« 
jbrmi and which present a contrast, equaUy striking 
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and noble, to the prominent features of that mis* 
government, of which they were exerted to avert 
or to repair the ruinous consequences. 

It may be deemeda ground of exception to the 
documents in question, considered as evidence on 
the , present subject, that they describe, not the 
Mahomedan government of Bengal, bvit the Ma* 
homedan government as adulterated by the ad« 
mixture of English influence. This objection has 
already been anticipated in a former page. Those, 
howev^r^ who are apt to rely on it, may be re^ 
miadedi that the corruption of Mahomedan justice 
appears scarcely a shade less deep in the passage 
already quoted from Mr. Orme, who wrote some 
years before die territorial aggrandizement of the 
Company, than in the records now alluded to* 
But» perhaps, of the general insecurity of rights 
under the government of the N^jiobs, a mpje 
strikii^ id^ will be suggested by the fdlowii^ 
few sentences from the excellent author just meori 
tioned.than would result from the iQOSt elaborate 
induction of particulars. << The mechanic or 
<< artificer (says Mr. Orme), will work only to 
<^ the measure of his necessities. He itreadn tQ 
<< he^ distingiiidied. If he becopnes too noted fdr 
<< having acquired a lit;tle more money than others 
<< of his ct9&i that will be taken ^om him. If 
'< conspicuous for the excellence of his skill, he 
^< is seized upon by some person in authority, 
** and obliged to work for him night and day^ 
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^ on much harder terms than his usual labour 
^ acquired when at liberty," • 

It may be asked, whence it happened that^ 
under a system which provided such few diecks 
to the worst abuses, the commerce and agriculture 
of the country were not completely destroyed and 
the whole community disorganized. It is so much 
the interest of every landhdider that his tenants 
should not be ruined, of every govanment that 
its subjects should be well governed, and of society 
in general that peace and good-will should subsist 
between' man and man, that even lawless tyranny 
and unbridled cupidity cannot be utterly insen- 
siUe to these considerations; and consequently 
there are certain limits,-— not indeed very narrow 
ones,— within which misgovemment and oppres* 
sion, even where they expatiate most at larg^ 
commonly contain themselves. In the absence 
of all positive restraints, this seems the natural 
barrier to abuse, and it doubtless operated as such 
in Hindostan. Violence and venality were there 
without controul, and, in fact, preva3ed in a 
firightful degree ; but they did not literaBy j^vail 
without bounds. The officers of justice were 
almost universally corrupt: . but they had th^ 
measures to keep with the public ; else the greater 
part of those whom they lived by fleecing, would 



• GoTemment and People of Hindostan^ Book I« Chap. it. 
The tame &ct is stated in the Company's records. 
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have altogether dispensed with their services. 
The landholders were almost universally oppres- 
sive: but their oppression had its limits; elser 
the objects of it would soon have perished or fled^ 
and have left them without any sphere for their 
mischievous exertions. 

Experience, however, proves, that these con<« 
siderations, after all, exert a feeble sway over 
minds inflamed with the possession of unrestrained 
or ill-restrained power; and that, though suclf 
minds seek nothing but self-gratification, they 
always compute it on very short-sighted principles* 
In the case of the native government of Hindo«' 
Stan, there is nothing to invalidate this remark; 
on the contrary, every thing tends to confirm it# 
Hiere were honourable exceptions; but those 
exceptions are open to the forcible and pertinent 
remark made on them by an author who has 
already been quoted more than once. ^' Provi^^ 
^ dence has, at particular seasons, blessed the 
" miseries of these people with the presence of 
*• a righteous judge. The vast reverence and 
^* rq[>utation which such have acquired, are but 
*< too melancholy a proof of the infirequ^icy <^ 
•« such a character."* Mr. Orme might have 
added, that if the << righteous juc^es,'' to whom 
he alludes as having become so famous, had been 
tried by an European standard, they would have 
greatiy sunk in reputation ; a sure proof of the 

# GarequBCDt mi People of Hindoftaa, BodL UL Chap. ii 
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general defectiveness of the notions current in 
India with respect to jiidicial qualifications. Thus, 
indeed, alone can the circumstance be explained, 
that the Nabob Jaffier KMn, should have been 
renowned for the equity of his decisions. The 
tolerably honest, but rigorous, not to say mur- 
derous, justice of that personage, in itself so 
shocking, yet shone by contrast, when it was com- 
pared with the base iniquity of some of his suc- 
cessors in the Nizamut of Bengal. 

This government^ however, is now a matter of 
history. To trace the steps by which it has been 
superseded, to describe the successive exertions 
that have been employed in supplanting it, is not 
in this place necessary, nor would be consistent 
with the plan of the present sketch, as developed 
at the commencement of the chapter. Without 
farther delay, therefore, we may proceed to con- 
template the government now established m Britifib 
India^ 

The East>India Company obtained- the grant of 
the Dewannee in 1765, but they did not assume, 
under the authority of thatgrant, the administra- 
ticm of the country, brfore the year 177®t With^ 
out tracing the alterations which their system of 
government^ both at home and al)road, may have 
undeigone. since that period, it will be enough to 
consider that system in its present state* 

The legislative and executive functions of the 
govenmieixt of India are veslvd jointly in the 
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£asf>India Company, acting generally through its 
organ, the Court of IXrectors, and in the Board 
of Commissioner* for the Af&irs of India, com- 
monly called the Board of Controul, which is 
tippointed by the Crown, and of which the prest- 
dent has often been a cabinet minister. The au- 
thority of these functionaries is, of course, always 
exercised in subjection to the supreme legislative 
and corrective power of the parent-state. 

Since, however, it is manifestly impossible that 
the legislative, and much more, that the executive 
duties of a ruler should be altogether discharged 
by persons residing at so great a distance from the 
scene of action as that of England from India, a 
portion of the sovereign character, in both respectSt 
is delegated to the local governments of India, 
three in number ; to which has, of late years^ 
been added a fourth presidency, yet in its infancy, 
at Prince of Wales's Island. Of these, the su- 
preme government, »which has its seat in Calcutta, 
and immediately presides over the provinces of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, exetdses a limited 
control over the measures of the rest j while the 
constituted authorities at home exercise a para- 
mount controul over the measures of .all. 

Of the courts of judicature, there are some of 
which the members are appointed by the Com* 
pany, or, under their permission, by the local 
governments ; in others, the appointment belongs 
to the King. The former exercise a jurisdiction 
over the native subjects in general; the latter,; 
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ma BMsh stdgeetaii and over all persons, native 
or British, who are dkectty or indiiectly engaged 
in the service of the Company. FnNu the deci* 
aiona of these courts, an appeal lies, in many 
cases, to the Song in coimcil. The judicial fiinc* 
tions, therefore, of the government of India, may 
be said to reside, partly in the Company, and 
partly in the Crown* 

The duties imposed^ and the powers conferred, 
on the Court of Directors, and on the Board of 
Contraol, respectively, are, as to cases of ordi* 
naiy occurrence at least, defined with e^^gctness. 
In a miniature sketch like the present, the finer 
lines of discrimination cannot well be marked ; 
but the general rule is, that the Court of Direc^ 
tors, considered as the Company's organ, is, in its 
political capaci^, controuled by the commission- 
ers, and, in its commercial capacity, is not con- 
trouled by them. 

The legislature has so far qualified the commer- 
cial monopoly of the Company, as to admit private 
individuals into a share both of the import and 
the export Indian trade, provided that those indi- 
viduals will consent to ship their goods on board 
the Company's vessels, and will conform to certain 
other prescribed regulations. For the accommo- 
dation of such persons, the Company is bound 
by act of parliament to provide an adequate 
amount of tonnage at a moderate rate of freight. 
That no security might be wanting for the ful- 
filmeat of this obligation, it was thought expedient 
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to confer aright of interpoBition on a third party. 
The Board of Controul^ therefore, are authorized 
to take care that sufficient fitdlities shall be afford* 
^d for the prosecution of the regulated private- 
trade, and that individuals shall be duly encou« 
raged to supply any failure on the Company's own 
part in satidying the commercial demands mutually 
subsisting between India and England.* With 
this exception, the trade of the Company is sub- 
ject to no restrictions on the part of the Board* 

But the principal, it might almost be called the 
exclusive, business of the Board is to superint^id 
all concerns relative to Ae ami or military govern- 
taent, or revenues of India. Their superintend 
deuce, however, is exercised according to this 
rule, that the impulse shall always be first given 
by the Court of Directors, but be subject to mo- 
dification firom the Board* All orders and instruc* 
tions, therefore, to the Company's servants ia 
India, originate with the Court ; but they cannot 
be dispatched without the sanction of the Board. 
As the Board may refuse this sanction, so they 
have the further right of modifying aqd altering 
the dispatches of the Directors ; but, whenever 
this right is exercised, they are required to com- 
municate to that body the alterations which they 
have made, to state to them at large the reasons 



* Tins part of the present system has^ excited miicfa eontro- 
Teny« bat does, not nqoire aoy particular notioe in the present 
woih« 
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on which sueb alteraidons are founded, and. In 
ease of a remonBtrance from the EMrectors on the 
occasion, to reconsider the subject- 
Yet there are two cases in which the Board, 
besides their controuling, have an original power, 
first, should the Court of Directors neglect to 
fiame any orders or instructions at all on a sub- 
ject connected with the civil, military, .or financial 
sffiurs of their dominions, and this in spite of a 
requisition from the Board that such papers be 
framed, the Board, after a reasonable allowance 
of time, may themselves supply the deficiency, by 
preparing orders or instructions, which shall be 
considered as conclusive ; with a reservation, how- 
ev», to the Directors, of the right of remon- 
strance. Secondly, in cases of political negotia* 
tions pending between the British governments in 
India and the country powers, where it shall ap- 
pear to the Board that secresy is indispiensably 
necessary, tiiey are enq)owered to issue their in- 
structions to those governments, not only without 
any suggestions from the Directors, but even 
witiiout their privity. It is, however, expedient 
that the Directors should, in India, be held up as 
ihe ostensible head of the government.* On the 
other hand) it would be highly unjust that they 
should be made responsible for measures over 
which they cannot possibly have any controul. To 
obviate this dilemma, a secret committee of Di- 
rectors is from time to time appointed, of a num- 
ber not exceeding three, to receive the instructions 
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of the Board in the instance specified, and to 
transmit iiieni as required. Although this t^om* 
imttee be not einpawered to alter the instructions 
sent hy the Board, it is > apparently not precluded 
from the fiill right of exercising its judgment on 
them^ and of submitting^ to the Board such ad« 
vice or remonstrance as the matter of them may 
BXJggestm 

' The institution of the Secret Committee of 
IMiectprs seems the most exceptionable pai^ of 
the inachiilery of Indian government. The ac* 
count, however, whidb has howbeen given of 
it, may ^ew that it 'is not liable to one objec« 
tion soinetimes urged against it^ namely, tiiat 
It •mtutt havd the effect dT i^deading the Com- 
pany's servaiits ibrbad with^ respect to the senti*« 
niMits of iiie' Court of Directed.: That the part 
adted by* the SefcreC Goosmittee in transmitting 
dispatch^a to India, is purd;y tnin&terial, has bieern 
settled^ ndt by 'consent 6r bustoih, but by a public 
9dti of parUanKsnt. * Hiti Company's servients 
abroad^ iKeff^ore; titfaerknow, or ought to know, 
distinctly, ^ that,' fin: dispbtdEes so transmitted, 'tiie 
fesponsibfltiy irttadiei dxdugivefy^ to the 3oard of 
Gbntroul. 

'I If itite DirectoiB are of- opinidn that tiie Board 
have» m^any instance^ Exceeded then: legitimate 
powers, th^scre entitliBd to petition iiis' Majesty, 
4rk^ dudldedd^ between- the paitie^^ Thi3:proi 
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viso was much ridiculed in the House of Com* 
mons during the disciission on the act which 
contains it* An appeal from the King's Corn* 
missioners, that is, in effect, from the King's 
Ministers, to the King in Council, that is, to the 
King's Cabinet, certainly cannot but labour under 
some disadvantages. It, however, affords an op^ 
portunity for a full and formal re-hearing of the 
matter in agitation, under the solemnities and with 
the pubUcity attending a judicial proceeding, and 
with a particular reference to those high legal au^ 
thorities, whose opinion usually guides the com^ 
mittee on matters of appeal, and whose personal 
credit is interested in the rectitude of the decision. 
Still the weight of the Board of Controul, or, 
as we may call it, of the King's Ministers, in the 
government of India, great in itself, and usually 
seconded, we may presume, by the whole weight 
of the general influence of the Cabinet, would 
altogether overbalance that of the Directors, were 
it farther increased by any large share of the 
abundant patronage possessed by the Company- 
Such an augmentation, besides, of - the influence 
of the Cabinet at home, could not be viewed with-, 
out alarm by the friends of equal liberty. The 
legislature has, therefore, excluded the Board of 
Controul from any direct participation in Indian 
patronage, by denying to them the power of no- 
minating any of the Company's servants ; which 
power is entrusted to the Cqjurt of Directors. It 
has likewise excluded them from all direct means 
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^ influencing those whom the Company shal 
have so nominated, by denying to them the power 
of bestowing salaries or gratuities of any kind on 
the Company's servants ; and this power likewise 
is lodged in the Court of Directors, but with the 
condition annexed to it, that every particular 
exercise of it shall be preceded by a notice of 
thirty days to Parliament It is, perhaps, hardly 
necessary to add, that, as the Directors may 
appoint their own servants, so they may recall 
them. 

It might seem, however, an anomaly in govern* 
ment, if a body of men, controuled in all its 
political fimctions, were left perfectly uncontrouled 
in its choice of those by whom its political mea- 
sures must be executed. As a provision, then^ 
against extreme cases, it is competent to the 
King, by a writing under his sign manual, coun- 
tersigned by the President of the Board of Con- 
troul, to remove or recall any of the Company's 
officers, civfl or military. Thus is a negative on 
the nominations of the Court of Directors granted 
to his Majesty, or rather to his Majesty's Minis- 
ters. But the peculiar formalities annexed to 
the use of this privilege, entirely distinguish and 
separate it from the ordinaiy rights of the Minis- 
ters, as represented by the Board of Controul, 
and constitute no slight security against the per- 
version to which possibly it might otherwise be 
exposed. 

Should the Directors sufTer tlie office of 60- 
£ 2 
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vernofy 6r that of Commander-ia-Chief, or that 
of a Member of Coundli in India, tx> remain va* 
cant for two months, the appointment lapses to 
the King ; nor are the Directors allowed to recall 
an individual ' appointed, under these circum- 
stances, by the King, It is plain that this re- 
gulation can att merely as a stimulus on the 
Company, to supply, without delay, the vacancies 
that may occur in the important situations just 
enumerated. 

On the whole, such are the powers severally 
possessed by the two great members of the Indian 
government; possessed by them, not merely iii. 
law, but substantially and in practice. The main 
distinctions between their respective provinces 
are, as was observed, well settled and imderstood* 
In some minor respects, the line is not so clearly 
drawn; a circumstance which will excite no 
wonder in those, who, on the one hand, consider 
the immense variety of Indian afl&irs, and, on 
the other, reflect how many cases legislative anti- 
cipation, even when most nearly perfect, must 
leave to the suppljnng hand of time and occasion. 
An instance, indeed, cannot be fotmd, — ^for even 
the British constitution is not one,— -in which co- 
ordinate powers of government are s^eparated by a 
rule of demarcation so imvaryingly certain, that 
no pretext for hostility may, in the course of 
occurrenceB, arise on their common frontier. In 
these cases, however, unless where the parties 
have totally fallen from pubUc spirit, and are des- 
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titute of an enlightened' regard even to their own 
interests, the expediency of reciprocal concession 
and conciliation is . too oWoiis to permit the in« 
dulgence of petty or "v^satioiis jealonsies; and 
this remark has been iully exemplified in the 
mutual transactions of the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Controiil. 

This spirit 'of accommodation in constates is 
requisite, with respect, hot merely to their assertion 
of dubious ciaims, but also to the employment of 
such rights as Aey posies beyoiid dispute. 
Whenever onte authority is armed with a negative 
on the s^cts of another^ it evidently is endowed 
with the faculty of completely obstnictii^, at its 
pleasure, the course of public business J arid to 
such perversion, every balanced constiiutioh must, 
in point of possibility, bcf niecessarily Hable. Yet, 
without supposing^ extraordinary disinterestedness 
in the parties concerned, we may generally rely 
on it, that no such perversion will take place ; thai 
the sovereignty common to both, will by both be 
more valued, than the distinctive privilege by 
either; that the pride of displaying power will 
yield to the ietmbiiioti of using it. For, though, 
according to the just sentiment of a great orator, 
the attempt to lay thie basis of civil institutions in 
•* rare and heroic virtues'^* be most preposterous; 
yet it does not appear how any frame of polity 
can be constructed otherwise than on the assump* 

E 3 
» Burke. 
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tion of at least an average degree of good sense 
and public spirit in mankind* Certainly, without 
tii&ef forms, however skilfully devised, must in 
no long time become a dead letter. 

Thie Directors and the Board of Controul are 
in the situation described. The one may originate 
measures; the other may pronounce a veto on 
the measures originated. The one, again, may 
remonstrate; the other may reiterate. If the 
chief wishes, then, of either center in the object 
of harassing the other, both possess, in no small 
de^ee, the means; and thus, civil wars might 
perpetually be carried on between them, of which,, 
however, the public interests would have to bear 
the expense. Against the occurrence of such an 
event, the public possess a security in the known^ 
facti that authorities so balanced generally acquire 
the habit of mutual respect and forbearance, and 
learn to preserve their equipoise without the wear 
pf continual resistance and collision. 

Should the checks, however, which evident 
convenience imposes on the two powers here in. 
question, be found insufficient to deter them from, 
mutual encroachment or contentious opposition, 
there exist other and still stronger preventives of 
such misconduct. Both parties have a right of 
appeal* It is not meant to allude to the appeal 
which may be preferred by the Directors to the 
King in Council. That being, in some sense,^ 
addressed to the very persons who have provoked 
it^ can be couiaidered only as a graver and more 
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solemn fonn of remcmstrance. But both parties 
may appeal to parliament and to the pubHc; and^ 
in effect, under the eye of parliament and of the 
public do they constantly act. It must be within 
the memory of every reader, how frequently the 
discussions on Indian subjects that have passed 
between the Court of Directors and the Board of 
Controul have, either by a vote of parliament or 
otherwise, been brought, before the constituted 
authorities of the nation, and thus before the na- 
tion it8el£ The liability to this public examina^ 
tion is ever felt by both bodies; and it must ne^ 
cessarily operate as a powerful auxiliary check on 
the proceedings of each. 

Tlie general duties and relative powers of the 
Board of Controul and the Court of Directors 
having been explained, some account may next 
be required of the interior structure of those two 
bodies. 

Of the constitution of the former^ a very short 
description will sufSce.. It consists of such mem?- 
bers of the Privy Council, of whom the two prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer shall alwa}rs be three, and of such 
other two persons, as his Majesty shall appoint. 
By the act,* three members constitute a board, 
and the President, who is named by the Crown, 
has, in cases of equality of voices, a casting vote. 
It seems, however, to be tolerably well under- 

E 4 

* 33 Oco. III. cap. 52, § 3, 4. 
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•toed, that the business of the Board is generafly 
transacted by the President, or, as he is sometimes 
called, the Minister for India* 

The organization of the Comt of Directors, 
considered in their double capacity of a political 
and a mercantile body, and controuled in some 
respects by their constituents, the Pt-oprietcMrs of 
East^India Stock, is fitr more complex, and must 
be particularly analysed. 

The Proprietors of East^India Stock, or, as they 
are in fact, the Company, consist of about dOOO 
persons. Those, however, whose stock does not 
amount to one thousand pounds are not allowed to 
vote, though such as are possessed of five hundred 
pounds stock may be present in the General Court 
of Proprietors. Tlie possession of one thousand 
pounds of stock is a qualification for a single vote; 
that of three thousand, for two votes; that of six 
thousand, for three ; that of ten thousand and 
upwards, for four. By the latest list of Proprie- 
tors, 1662 are qualified to give single votes ; 326, 
double votes; 84, triple votes; and 51, quadru{^ 
votes. The number of votes, therefore, in all, is 
2770. But, as many of the proprietors are absent 
from England, either in foreign Europe or in 
India, the fullest ballot has never exliibited any 
thing like this number. Perhaps we may fix 1900 
as the maximum of effective votes. 

The Court of Directors is composed of twenty- 
four members, chosen by a majority of the Pro- 
prietors, from their own body. The term for 
which they serve is four years j after which they 
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ore not again eligible witlunatweiv^tiidi^. ^Iflf 
general, six DireCters» jffe eterf year choaenj in 
the room of dx who have completed 4&eii: term^ 
and the latter are commonly,- though by no means 
invariably, re-elected the following year* • 

. The qualification for a seat in the Dir^efion is 
twa thoDsand pounds of s^ock* . By the byt.hws <^ 
the Company, Dijrectors'are prohibited fihom'tittd*^ 
ing to or froila India, on priVsAe aceoimt ; • fm tiy 
the iBtatate <^ the Idth Ged« IIL <:bap. €3, -can^ 
any person who has beien in the Coinpany^s^nvil or 
tiiiMtaiy service in India, -he el6cted%o this situation^^ 
unless he Asi& hiive been for 4wa years resident 
in EngknA 

The Court of DSrectuns is f gutted, by the hvm 
of liie CcHnpany, to meet once in evei^ weekatf 
least; but it is in the habit of meeting ^ener^ 
Thirteen -constitute. aCoint^ :The 6eiM*al Court 
of Krciprietor^ is obliged, hy act of parliament^ 
to meet, at stated i^n^s, -fom* ^*tiine» in the 
2^sar«; but it may also meet dtother- timed; ^ The* 
Direotocs anatitliariKeA: >tD> simmoft the Genecd; 
OmH;, .jriieathey i;h|Uiieaiiy:d(iatter tc^' propose ^tCK 
its consideeation*; ,They are aW bouiiid^taiBum^ 
mon it, on a requisition to that effi^t heitig nnde 
by miu^ proprietorg, possessing each not lesb thanb 
a thousand pounds (^^stock, c 

r As, in theit political- character^ the Directora 
are checked by* the Boajrd of Controul, so it jiiay 
be said, that they are checked, in theiit merean- 
aUcsj^i&sty^ by the Court of Piropnetcws. Not 
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that the parallel between the two cases is exaei# 
A* large deliberative body, like that of the Pnv 
prietary, however competent to frame regulations, 
or to revise particular, measures^ is manifestiy ill 
fitted to manage the detail of business; which, 
therefore, is left in tiie hands of the Directors. 
On* the other hand, the General Court is empow^^ 
ered to pass by-laws, for the good government of 
the Cmnpany's trade and of the officers concerned 
in it. It also inspects and controuls all pecuniary 
grants made by the Directors. In general, how- 
ever, it has no direct political superintendence 
over that body. To the Directors also, it leaves 
the appointments of the Company^s servants 
abroad; and this arrangement appears to be 
sanctioned by the acts of parliament relating to. 
the subject 

Bat it must not be supposed that the Proprietors,, 
therefore, view with indifference the political trans- 
actions of the Directors, any more than it could 
be supposed that the Commons of England view 
with indifference the exercise of the royal prero- 
gative, even while that prerogative contains itself 
within its legal limits. As a represented order of 
men, the Proprietors, who^ have delegated, not 
abandoned, their concern in the sovereignty of 
the Indian empire, are deeply interested in the. 
political proceedings of their representatives. As 
a popular body, containing its share of the educa^ 
tion and general knowledge characteristic of the 
age, they are qualified to judge of those proceeds 
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mgs. As an organized deliberative assembly^ 
they have the opportunity of comparing and ex- 
pressing their opinions. As electors, they may, 
with some authority, announce their opinions to. 
those whom they have chosen, and who are likely, 
to be again candidates for their choice. This last 
remark, indeed, might have been put far morC; 
ttrongly ; for the Court of Proprietors has actually 
a right to displace a Director who misconducts 
himself in his high station. No instance, how-, 
ever, of a recourse, on their part, to this strong 
act has occurred in modem times; although they, 
have occasionally resorted to resolution and re* 
monstrance. 

Nothing remains, on this part of the subject,: 
but to notice the rules of arrangement, to which, 
the Court of Directors conform in, the adminstra* 
tion of their various concerns. Bendes occasional 
committees, appointed for spme^pecifi^ purpose,; 
the members o£ the Court are subdivided into, 
twelve permanent Committees, to each of wliich. 
a separate province is assigned. Of these Cpm-^ 
mittees, four are composed, in common, of the . - 
Directors of the. longest standing and experience ; > 
four others, of the Directors next in the course of 
seniority; and a third class of four consists of the , 
junior Directors. 

The Committees of the first class are : the Coni^ -. 
mittee of Correspondence ; who, among other, 
duties of a less important kind, receive, and ex-, 
•oxine the advices fi:om the Gqvemm.ents^of lodim 
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with the volumini)^ records of the proceedings of 
those governments,^ in the poiitical^'fiaaiicid;], miK'^ 
tary,' dnd public departments $ investigate the va^ 
riom branches of the Indian accounts ; and prepsbre 
and submit to the Court of Directors, the dis- 
patches intended for their settlements abroad cm 
all but subjects of a commercial nature,— dis-' 
patches^ containing, on ihe one hand, * original 
mstnictions^* anc^ on tiie other, strictures and oi> 
ders with regard io the transactions reported fromr 
India. The Committie^ ^tfe, farther^ entrusted 
with the province of' reporting to the Court the 
number of ships, reqmsite in ^ach season, and also^ 
the requisite number of writers and cadets; The 
QmmpUee^ <^ Treasunf; who, under the orders of 
the 'Court, preside over the receipts on account 
of the sides of the G<Hnpahy at home > negotiate 
loans for tfie Company t jwovidtf for the payment of 
their eiEports,' theirdividends, the interest of their' 
bonds, and othe^ outgoing ; purchase btdlioii for 
exportation; and^ in- general, regulate thefinan* 
pal affiurs of the Company at home. The Com- 
ndtke^tf LaW'Smts ; who superintend all matters 
of litigation,' whether- in England or in India, in 
which the Con^any are parties. The Committee 
^ Military Fund; who direct the application df a 
fund, originally left by Lord Give, and subse- 
qu^itly augmented from other sources, for the 
support, either of persons invalided, or of ^ the wi- 
dows of sudi as have faUen, in the mflita^'sex-^ 
vice of th9 CoQi|paoy« 
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In the second dass^rtbe Committees axe : The 
Cmmttee qf Warehouses; who are cfawged with 
the regulation of all the investments in. India and 
China, and of tl^e tlisposaJl of; them in Engtand $ 
with the inspection of thejproceedh^ i^ the c;oin- 
mercial departments in India and China ;: wkh^the 
preparation, of all dispatches,, tijanssoiited to those 
countries, on commercial * affiurs ; ,{Ma4 ^^^^-^he 
purchase of certatn article!^ Qf^militpuyt.ptcqrest ^* 
poited to them,, and also^ of wine: Qlhief ^iSfm^ 
as wine, and copper. l^e,Cfmmtl^jqfrAceofi^^ 
who superintend the home ^coun|» <if the Gooi^ 
pany4 .^ni^ct the bills ^ drawn s on. jbheCoqapiinjfv 
whether at homeorirom abrpad^ andptropairet^tate^ 
ments of their concerns, for^the. u^e of tbs^ Direotmi^ 
of the Propj^etprs^ and of P^liament^ TbeC!9m?ijfr 
tec qfJPt^/fingi\ .whose.^ioviaee^^ is, to puf^efasi^e.aiid 
prepareeeQtain commodities fox .^xportation^^hiefly 
lead And woollens* Hi^ €QfnnifUpe^;ffousej : who 
regulate the. concerns, both of th^ Itidia^otiSQ 
and of the warehouses belonging to the Company ; 
order repairs ^j^ppint the infeiiof^^ei^aints attach- 
^ tK>.thi9 IndiarUottae-i and form raies^ !for tihe at- 
tendance of the cleiks. 

The third class is, composed of the* following 
Committers f. .the .Qmmttee q/^ Shjj^vgi, who 
di];ect a!) cmcpms selativfe to the-shippingiraiployed 
by the Cos^paay, 40 the distribution of the out- 
^iirard cargoes, to the embarjkiition of troops^ an4 
to the reipairoif the packets an4 (Hheiire^els ipune- 
4»t^*WP»dJ»y..tii^^ pur- 
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chaae mariae stores, provision^ and a few other 
'minor articles of export ; and they inspect the 
-conduct of the marine servants of the Company, 
■for these, it will be observed, have a regular es- 
iablishment and promotion in that service, although 
the ships are, for the most part, not the property 
<rfthe Company, but only hired for such time as 
they will last The Ccmmttee ofFiioate.Tradei 
-who adjust the settlement of freight and del 
morage with the owners of the ships charter, 
ed by the Company ; regulate the indulgences 
in the homeward private-trade granted to the 
commanders and officers of the Company's ships; 
•nd see that the goods of individuals import 
ed on the Company's shipping are regularly 
accounted for to the owners. The Conmitieefor 
preventing the Growth of Prwate-Trade ; now 
greatly blended with the Committee hst^men- 
tioned, though originally instituted as a check 
upon it j» the primaiy badness of this Committee is 

* Some yean ago, when the Indian IMvilege Trade, or the 
trade avowed by the last Charter Atflo prirate hidftidoak oif 
board the Companyt ships, was a. subject, of warn pnblicdis, 
cnssion, the appelktion of the Conmrittee for pruTenting the 
Growth of PriTate Trade seems to hare hten wged, not Tety 
««>didly. as a decisive proof of the hostility of the Company 
against the Privilege Trade In qnestioo. « There has been/' 
says an author of that time, " for many years, and stiH eiists 
« among the permanent committees, a Committee to preveatr 
" the Growth of Private Trade } shewing, by its very mune., 
** that Private Trade is. and was, a determined objwt of their 
c jealousy, and opposition." The Committee Ja question wa« 



to observe that the privilege of trade granted to the 
Company's naval commanders and other oflScers,; 
be not fraudulently exceeded. Lastly, the CoftmUt* 
tee Jar Government Troops and Stores ; who adjust 
and liquidate, in general, the accounts rising from 
the employment of His Majesty's naval and land 
forces, especially of the latter, in the East^Indies. 
It should be observed, that the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the Court of Directors are, 
by virtue of their office, members of every Com- 
mittee in each class; and it needs scarcely be 
added, that, as 9II these Committees emanate 
from the Court, so they execute the detail of the 
department; severally confided to them, under the 
revising eye of that body. It will also be, of 
course, und^^tood, that each Committee is pro^ 
vided with a set . pf officers, generally trained 
up from early youth in their respective departs 
ments, and thoroughly acquainted with the busi-» 

first ioistitiitedU thoagb not then as a standing Committee^ in 
the year 1715. The task jissigned them, was to check the 
ahnse of the allowance of trade enjoyed by the officers of the 
Company's ships ; an abuse which had, in some instances, been 
flagrant This, in effect, is the Prwate Trade generally under- 
stood in the technical phraseology of the India House, and so« 
distingnished from, the Prwil^e Trade before mentioned. With 
the prcTcntion of this Pri?ilege Trade, ^ the two Committees^ 
pf Private Trade (which, in fact, are nearly united) have no 
concern. AU the concern of any kind that they have with the 
Priyitegc Trade, is, that they pass the account sales, and order 
payment of the proceeds; but thi* is rather a pr<Hnotion of it. 
t^anapreTentiOB. 
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nesff^hiditfaeybave to conduct: That die geiiefal 
smngemoitwhicb has been dedcrdfed.'wacit&tech. 
flieal exactness, is perhaps ttther a ciicumstance in. 
its favour} for no institution can be technically ex« 
act» which ia tiiedow creation of experience. As a 
practical system, though net in all points free 
from objection, it has been found on the i¥hole 
to answer every requisite* end. It is that system 
by i^ch the complicated business of th& India 
House has, for nearly thirty years, been €ondudte^ 
without aiiy of that ccmflision of functions or 
distfactioil of attention^ whicb^ to» sn inaccurate 
obsei^er, teight seem insepcirablet from the pro^ 
ceedings of lan united body occupied by a vast 
variety cf duties. 

• A elear>view; it is hoped,' has itiow bieen given 
cf that port of tha Indian govemnfent whidi is 
attoatedat hornet tod "which may be called the 
root of it.^ It k time'.ta fpShm its ramifieationi 
into the East. 

. The grand object ^aimediat in tiie^H>ilstitntidn of 
tiie Indo^ritish gdvemment, has been the'miioii 
of gfeat local energy ^d efficiency, both with a 
due mixture of powersf, and with a complete 8ub» 
jection to the lawful authoritjea ai home. 

Iii securing^ with 'te8{)ect to a^remote 'depen^^ 
dency of the empire, the second of the two pro- 
posed advantages, that is, the union of local 
efficiency with the exerdse of a (x>ntrQiiI at^faoin^ 
it inay beA §erioii8.qiiestion, h/om fiirthto jMWW of 
the local government shall be discrettokiaL ^ B^ 
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cretiooal, in some degree, it must be ; but shall 
the discretion be tied down to a few extraordinary 
and specified cases, where to dispense with it is 
physicaUy impossible ; or, shall it, under the 
guard of a deep responsibility for the manner in 
which it is exercised, be extended to all or most of 
the functions of a supreme government ? In the 
former case, the local authorities are little more 
than, as it were, the intelligencers of those at 
home. They submit to them accounts of the state 
cf the country, accompanied with drafls of such 
measures as, in their judgment, require to be 
adopted, and with the names and pretensions of 
such individuals as appear the best qualified to fill 
particular offices. In the other case, they are, in 
a great measure, truly representatives. On their 
own judgment, they legislate, execute, and ap- 
point ; but, if improperly, their superiors at home 
may reverse their acts, and recall, or even punish^ 
theiBBelves. The government of India is consti- 
tuted on the latter principle, and, it is apprehend- 
ed, very wisely. A delegate, commissioned to 
conduct a particular negotiation, or to perform a 
particular service,-^— where the contingencies lie 
within narrow limits, and where the evils of delay 
may previously be estimated and allowed for, — ^may ' 
perhi^s act with effect under very rigid instruc- 
tions, and at the risk of referring back, in a 
doubtful instance, to his employers. But it is 
otherwise, * when the business to be transacted, 
comprehends the entire concerns, foreign and do- 
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imesiic, of a nation. In tfaese^ a Uiousand aner* 
gencies arise, equally unexpected and pressing ; 
occasions, which cannot be foreseen, and whitii 
wiil not wait. As no government can be sagacious 
enough to anticipate the boundless variety of ha- 
man a&irs, so no government, situated at a dis- 
tance, can be prompt enough to keep pace with 
their perpetual mutability. The consequence ifif, 
that, on the system of governing a distant pro» 
vince by peremptory instructions, either the work 
of governing is' often not done at all, or, which is 
more likely, necessity drives the provincial ruler to 
forced interpretations of his nstriictions, or to 
confessed departures from them, and the ultimate 
authority to a connivance at the one class of irre- 
gularities, and to acts of indemnity fcM* the other. 
"Add to this, that the apparent propriety of poli- 
tical regulations of a local nature frequently de- 
pends on circumstances which, though they may 
be perceived and felt by' an enlightened observer, 
are too fine and minute to admit of very accurate 
delineation in a transmissible report. Many cases 
may occur, therefore, in which the governors at 
home shall be compelled, if they would act safely» 
to adopt the advice of their delegate on trust, only 
holding him bound by his general responsibility. 
Thus, whatever form of administration be selected 
for a distant dependency, things will still tend to 
the system of ample discretion united with entire 
responsibility; and much unnecessary inconve- 
nience may be avoided by the adoption of this 
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system in fbrm* The oontroul of the parent- 
power cannot be present or immediate; it can 
only be precedent and spbsequent i precedent^ by 
4he appointment of a capable local administration^ 
itnd Subsequent, by a strict fevisal o£ their mesh 
Mres. 

But^ in the construction c^ this local goyan- 
lAent, entrusted, as it is to be^ with so large n 
«hare of discretion, another question arises. Shall 
4jie supreme functions reside in a governor assisted 
hy a m'eFe council of advice, or in a governor 
jehecked by a council of controuling authority? 
In the fprmer case. We shall have greater eneigjr 
lOf conduct ; in the Ifitter, better security against 
foisconiduct. With regard to the enactment of 
laws, and the distribution of jvstice, this question 
19 not very embarrassing. In those departments* 
^Jiough the proceedings <^nnot h^ too regular or 
pimpt^i^l, yet rapidity and decisiveness of move- 
nent are nqt of prime importance ; and that unity 
of power which would give these qualities, might 
perhaps be converted into an engine of tyranny. 
The only problem is to restrain, and yet not to 
cripple, the executive vigour <}f tiie state ; a pro-* 
Mein espedaUy perplexing in the case of India, 
^rhere the peculiarity of our situation, as a hand- 
ful of men in the command of a vast empire, 
fi^^ems equally to demand a very en^getic and a 
irery cautious administration d£ affitirs. The best 
$:q)edient for combining, aa far as the nature ^ 
things will admity these di£^ent, and almost coti« 
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tradictory attributes, seems to be this ; that the 
executive functions shall, in the cH-dinary course 
of things, be discharged by two or three persons 
coflectively, persons nominated to their posts by 
the government at home ; but that the chief exe- 
cutive magistrate may, in rare exigencies, involv- 
ing, as he thinks, the vital interests of the coun- 
try, singly assume the whole authority of the 
state ; provided only, that the measures which he 
proposes shall first be fonmSly discussed, in writ- 
ing, in the cabinet, and that accurate minutes of 
such discussion shall afterwards be transmitted 
home, it being at the peril of the President to 
prove to.his employers that he did not resort to his 
dictatorial power without good cause. Thus the 
responsibility of the chief magistrate is aggravated 
at the same moment, and in the same degree, that 
he is released from immediate limitation, the one 
restraint compensating for the loss of the other; 
and^ though this arrai^ement may be liable to 
some theoretical objections, it seems the best 
practical plan that can be devised for associating, 
in the executive government of a province, the 
\risdom of several with the vigour of one. 

The governments in India are constituted in 
pretty exact conformity with these principles. The 
legislative, the executive, and partly the judicial 
powers, of a presidency, are entrusted to a gover- 
nor checked by a council. The council consists 
of two persons, selected from the body of the 
civil servants by the Directors at home } and to 
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th^sei generally, but not necessarily^ the military 
commander-in-chief of the presidency is added. 
The council, discuss, together with the governor, 
the measures proposed by him, and are, on the 
other hand, authorized to propose measures them^ 
selves. The opinions and arguments on all sides 
are delivered in writing ; if remarked on, if con- 
troverted, if defended, all is conducted in writing; 
and the writings are regularly entered on the mi- 
nutes of the government. The matter is usually 
determined by vote j and the acts of the govern* 
ment all run under the title of the governor in 
council, or, if the presidency be that of Calcutta, 
of the govemor-general in council. On very ex- 
traordinary occasions, however, the governor is 
empowered to take his own measiu*es, independently 
of his council ; but, in such a case, it is expressly 
and formally entered on the minutes that he acts 
on his individual responsibility. The statute, far- 
ther, which confers on the governors this high 
privilege, provides that it shall not be understood 
as giving them power or authority " to make or 
" carry into execution any order or resolution 
" against the opinion or concurrence of the coun- 
•* sellors of their respective governments, in any 
** matter which shall come under the consideration 
** of the said governor-general or governors in 
•* council respectively, in their judicial capacity ; 
" or to make, repeal, or suspend any general 
•* rule, order, or regulation for the good order or 
<« civil government of the said United Company^s 

F 3 
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'' settlements ; or to impose, of his own an£ho« 
** lity, any tax or duty within the said respective 
^ governments or presidencies*"* Although this 
clause is not worded with that perfect accuracy 
that might have been desirable, the g^i^ral object 
of it is plainly to restrict the exercite c^ the pri^ 
▼ilege in question to that class of the governor*^ 
functions which may, in the language of Monte^ 
quieu, be called executive. 

The laws or ordinances of the government are 
enacted under the name of regulations^ and are 
published, not only in English, but in all the 
dialects of the country. They extend to every 
department ; to the administration of civil and 
criminal justice, to the police, to the revenues 
and customs, and to commerce. The local offices, 
also, in the Company's service^ are generally, aSa. 
they fall vacant, filled up by the government, the 
chxnce, of course, being restricted to those who 
are covenanted servants of the Company, and who 
have attained a certain standing, proportionate to 
the importance of the vacant office. The discre- 
tional liberty, therefore, of the locad power is very 
extensive. 

But this discretion is exercised under a heavy 
responsibility to the ultimate authorities in 
England, to whom the minutes of the proceedings 
of the government, containing an accurate ac- 
count, not only of all their measures, but also 
of all the discussions which may have taketi place 

«^ 336eo.III. c52, §51. 
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in the council-board, are regularly transmitted; 
by whom, consequently, every thing is seen^ 
heard, and revised j who may reverse any of the 
arrangements made by the local governments, 
or remove any of the members of whom any 
of those governments are composed. 

The foregoing description applies particularly 
to the government of Bengal, otherwise called the 
Supreme Government. To make it applicable tp 
those of the subordinate presidencies, it should 
be added that these are subject, not only to th^ 
inspection of their employers, but also to that of 
the supreme government. The act of the 33 Geqw 
IIL c. 52. give^ the Governor General in Couoc^ 
*' full power and authority to superintend, coUf 
" troul, and direct" them " - in all such p^int? 
/< as shall relate to any negotiations or transact 
" tions with the country powers or states, or 
" levying war or making peace, or tfie coUectioa 
" or application of the revenues of the said acquv 
'< sitions and territories in India, or to the forces 
" employed at any of such presidencies or ggi- 
y vemments, or to the civil or military govem- 
** ment of the said presidencies,^ acquisitions, or 
" territories, or any of them/* In this enacts 
ment, it apparently was the intentioji of the legisf 
latufe to endow the supreme government with s6 
much superiority, as might suffice to secure to aH 
the different depositaries of power in India an 
unity in their foreign tmisBCt^onh and a general 
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identity of system in their internal admini- 
stration. 

On the qualifications requisite in those who are 
preferred to the offices of the government, or on 
the personal conduct expected from them during 
the contuiuance of their administration, it is not 
needful to be diffiise. Beyond two or three funda* . 
Cental regulations, positive law has not attempt- 
ed, nor could have effected, much in this case. 
The statute directs that the civil members of the 
council shall previously have resided in India, as 
servants of the Company, for not fewer than 
twelve years. It farther both consults the dignity, 
and guards the official purity, of the persons con- 
stituting the government, by the provisions that 
ihey shall abstain, in common with other fune* 
tionaries of high station in India, from all com- 
mercial dealings except on account of the Com-* 
j)any, and, in common with every person exer- 
cising any employment in that, coimtry, either 
under the King or under the Company, from the 
acceptance of aU gifb or presents* 

Such is the constitution of the dvtl govern* 
ments of India. That a fuller idea, however, 
may be furnished of the mode in which the civil 
administration of the Indo-British state is con- 
ducted, a short analysis shaU be exhibited of the 
subordinate machinery destined to that end; 
afterwards, a concise account will be given of the 
provisions adopted for the distnbutioa of public 
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justice ; and this subject may naturally lead to 
some view of the actual effects that have been 
produced by the system in general, on the rights 
and happiness of the people. The military insti- 
tutions of the Company will, lastly, demand a 
separate consideration. 

Since the provisional legislative power of these 
Indian governments is unalienably attached to the 
resp>ective governors and councils, to describe the 
constitution of the government in council, is to 
describe the nature of that legislative power. 
The power being exercised by the government 
without any local responsibility, without any 
delegation, without any subordinate agency, fl» 
soon as the principals are described, the subject 
is very much at an end. It may be added, 
however, that, though the Governor in Council 
be independent of all local controul, yet pubKc 
functionaries in subordinate stations are by no 
means precluded from the privilege of offering 
him their advice. On the contrary, the Bengal 
regulations expressly authorize some high coil- 
stitutional bodies, as the Courts of Judicature, 
and the Board of Revenue, to propose to the 
Government such regulations, connected with 
their respective departments, as may appear to 
them expedient. The same liberty is even be- 
stowed on the inferior magistrates and collec- 
tors, only that the propositions of these officers 
must travel to the Governor in Council circuit- 
ouriy^ those of the former through the medium 
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of the Superior Courts, those of the latter through 
the medium of the Board of Revenue. These 
propositions become, of course, matters of dis- 
cussion and of record. 

So much may suffice for the kgislatioe depart- 
ment of the civil government. But to the executive 
department many fimctions belong, in which the 
business must be transacted entirely by agency $ 
in which the state works, as it were, not with 
the hand, but by means of machinery ; and in 
which, therefore, if we would judge properly <^ 
its efficiency, we must examine the nature of the 
machinery which it employs. Such, for example 
in a pre-eminent degree, is the province of realizing 
the public revenues. 

The India Company, however, are a com* 
merdal as well as a political body; their go^ 
vemments abroad are commercial as weU as . 
financial governments ; and matters of trade can^ 
no more than those of revenue, be carried on 
without the intervention of agents. Hence, the 
machinery employed in the executive administn^ 
tion of the Company^s dqiartment g£ the Indo? 
British government is of two kinds ; that which 
is directed to the concerns of the revenues ; and 
that which is engaged in the management of com* 
Qierce* The latter might pass unmenticmed ia 
this place, were it not that some slight notice oi 
it seems requisite to a full synopsis of the Indot 
British sfystem; It is to be observed, that th^ 
following account of these two deportmenta re&rs 
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priiaarfly to Bengal. The course of business, how* 
ev^r, in the other Presidencies^ though not so per- 
fect, is very similar, especially in that of Madras. 

The key-stones of these departments respec- 
tively, are two Boards established in Calcutta. 
The Board of Revenue consists of a President, 
who is also a member of the Government, and 
three other members, who are Company's servants 
of hi^ standing and experience. All its members 
are chosen to this office^ in the first instance, by 
the Government. It superintends the settlement 
and the collection of the land revenues, the col- 
lection of several other taxes, and the manage 
ment of various matters growing out of these, 
concerns, throughout the provinces which fall 
under the presidency of Fort William. The 
Board of Trade is similarly constituted. It su- 
perintends the commercial concerns of the Com- 
pany throughout the same provinces, and, Jbesides 
tliis, the manufacture and delivery of the articles 
of salt and opium, of which articles the Company 
have the monopoly ; as also the coUection of the 
government customs, levied at several of the pria- 
cipal cities. 

The principal officers employed wider the su- 
perintendance of the Board of Revenue^ through- 
out the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
including the comparatively recent . acquisitions of 
country, obtained, partly by cession from the 
Nid>ob Vizier, and partly by conquest from the 
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JMrahrattaSf are about thirty^five in number; Th^ 
.have r4nous stations allotted to them, and are ge- 
i^erally known by the appellation of Collectors of 
Districts, or Collectors of Revenue. Their ap- 
pointment rests with the Grovemment; whicl^ 
however, must select them from the body: (^ the 
Tegular civil servants, or those serving under co^ 
venants ; and, according to the importance of the 
station at which they are to be placed, must be 
iheir standing in the service. They are furnished 
with subordinate officers^ native and European; 
and some of them with assistants Qom the regular 
jcivil service* 

The same description applies to the principal 
^ents of the Board of Trade ; and they amount 
to about the same number. Nearly half of them 
are Commercial Residents; the majority of the 
xemainder, Custom-Masters; and the rest^ Salt 
and Opium Agents. 

, The chief duty of the collectors is, to collect 
punctually the territorial revenues. In the dis- 
charge of thi» duty, they are not left, as under 
the Mahomedan government, to tax the land* 
holders at discretion. The lands in g^ieral, 
throughout the provinces, have been settled at a 
fixed r^te of rent for a perpetuity. Thus one 
great source of the abuses which, under the 
Mahomedan system, springing from the discre- 
tional demands of the official functionaries, flowed 
down^ in an enlarged stream^ along the whole ! 



succession of sub-collectors, landholders, tenantd, 
and sub-tenants, is for ever closed. There are 
still, however, some lands, which, being held in 
farm, and therefore not included in the perpetual 
settlement, the collector is employed periodical- 
ly to settle; but this office he executes under 
immediate and strict directions from the Board 
of Revenue, He has the farther duty of prose- 
cuting for the resumption of lands in behalf of 
which the holders claim to be exempt from the 
pa3nhent of rents, where such lands are held on 
grants fictitious or otherwise invalid. He also 
provides, under the supervision of the Board of 
Revenue, for the management of the estates of 
landholders disqualified by sex, minority, or luna- 
cy, and for the education of such as are minors. 
He superintends the division of joint estates. He 
apportions the assessment on lands ordered to be 
sold by the courts of judicature in discharge of 
an arrear of revenue. He procures lands, on the 
part of government, for sepoys invalidated in the 
service. He is charged with the payment of cer- 
tain eleemosynary pensions, which, under the na- 
tive government, had been granted to Bramins, 
Fakeers, or Mahomedan families in a state of 
decay, and which were made chargeable either on 
the territorial revenues or on the inland customs. 
He superintends the public embankments; an 
object of moment in a country extremely subject 
to inundation. He collects the tax on spirituous 
liquors and drugs. He has, likewisei other du« 
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ties of a 8d)ordiiiate kind, chiefly growing out cif 
jtfaefimctions already enumerated. That the Collec- 
tor may have no interests separate from those of the 
public, he is not allowed to trad^ nor to hold^ diw 
rectly or indirectly, ^ fium, nor to lend money to a 
landholder. Neither has he, like his predecessors 
luuler the native government, a judicial as wel| 
as a ministerial character ; unless perhaps, in dn^ 
trifling case of deciding on claims to eleemosynary 
pensions, of the kind already described^ Evea 
in this instance, however, his jurisdiction vests 
only when the sum daimed is pf a very onall 
amount, and an appeal always lies frcmi his ded^ 
sion to the Board of ]^venue. Beyond this pmnt 
he possesses no power, except that of bringing 
defaulters to trial before the regular courts of 
justice, to which, at the same time, he is himself 
amenable for irregularities committed in his official 
capacity. 

The collector is obliged to keep a diary of all 
his proceedings, to correspond r^ularly with the 
Board of Revenue^ to trananit to the Board pe- 
riodically, or whenever he is required, all such 
accounts, papers, and information, as he can fur- ^ 
nish, as well as rasters of his r^eipts for pa^^ 
ments of revenue, and his opinipns on claims for 
pensions exceeding the amount tm which he is 
authorized to decide. 

The business^ th? Board of Revenue is4o see 
that the revenues are punctually realized, tQ super- 
intend, in all KspegtSj the c(»iduct i^ the col- 
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lectors, and to tsniq>end or report them, if ^ejr 
misconduct themselves. Neither the Board coUeo* 
tively, nor its mendiers individually, are allowed 
to be concerned in. any sort of trade, or in loans 
'with any person responsible for the public revenue; 
The Board is a Court of Wards, to superintend 
the management of the estates g£ landholders dis- 
qualified by sex, minority, 6t lunacy, and the 
education of such as are minors. It possesses 
lalso jurisdiction in appeads from the collectom 
respecting claims to pensions^ But, with th^se 
iexceptions, it has no judicial authority, unlefiH 
that appellation be affixed to its power of punish^ 
ing its officers and servants, or compelling the 
landholders to produce their accounts. 

The Board i^ obliged to keep regular minutes 
of its proceedings ; to report every important mas- 
ter to the Govemor-General in Council, for fats 
sanction, previously to a final resolution on it; 
to refer to government all cases, reported by the 
collectors, of claims for pensions beyond a certaio 
amount, accompanied by the opinion of the Board 
itflelf on such case ; to transmit to government a 
monthly report of its proceedings, and anotlier 
copy of such report for transmission to the Court 
of Directors, ^^nd implicitly to comply with all the 
•requifitions of government for such accounts^ 
papers, or information, as it may have the power 
^f fiimishing. 

The Board of Trade, taken in connexion with 
its appendagesi, is, in its constitutioHi proceed- 
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ings, and arrangements for the conduct of buaineM^ 
as nearly similar to the Board of Revenue, as the 
difference of their respective provinces renders 
practicable ; so nearly similar, indeed, that a se^ 
parate description of its powers and mode of ope- 
ration would be superfluous, even if a full conside- 
ration of them exactly fell within the compass of 
the present disquisition. 

It is impossible, however, to quit this subject, 
without pointing out to the particular attention 
<^ the reader a distinguishing feature which, as 
the forgoing pages shew, pervades the whole 
administration of British India, from its central 
point at home, through all its numerous radiations. 
This is the obligation imposed on the members of 
every department in the service, to keep ample 
minutes of all their official proceedings, and to 
transmit such minutes regularly to the next highest 
authority. So universally is this practice enforced, 
that there is no official servant of the Company, 
however low his situation, or however remote his 
position from the seat of the local government, 
whose whole conduct is not stamped on documentir 
placed in the hands of his superiors, and accessible 
at pleasure to the British parliament. Nor is this 
facility of communication more perfect, as to 
space, between distant parts of the system, than as 
to time, between the system at one period and at 
another. The office of every Collector of the Re- 
venues, of every Commercial Resident, in short| 
of every public &nctionary, contains records^ not 
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only of his own proceedings and correspondence^ 
but also of those of his various predecessors ; and 
ell these it is within the competence of the govern- 
ment to demand, and thus to transport itself back 
to any former sra. 

The habits of exactness and punctuality in the 
dispatch of public business, which this practice 
cannot fail universally to generate, constitute only 
its secondary merit. Its chief excellence consists 
in the intimate correspondence which it establishes 
between the head and different members of the 
statCf Every separate authority, each in its 
place and .order, is thus enabled to know and to 
watch over all the transactions that take j^ce 
within its pecuUar province, to appreciate accu« 
rately the merits of those employed under it, to 
check the less careful, and to promote, or point 
out for promotion, the deserving. The effects of 
this supervision on those over whom it is main* 
tained, are, that, acting ip a sort of light and 
publicity, they are kept in awe by the fear of 
punishment or disgrace, and impeUed to exertion 
by the hope of credit or advancement Farther^ 
the records, being preserved, form a mass of em«* 
bodied experience, by consulting which, the go« 
vemment has the means of understanding better 
the nature of those over whom it is appointed^ 
and Qf ..combining, if necessary, plans of pro- 
gressive, alteration with that general consistency 
of proceeding, in which ^one the foundations of 
improvement can be effectually laid. 
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The ConstitutioQ of the legislative aAd adiniiuS' 
trative parts of the Indo-British government has 
, now, it 18 hoped, been satisfactorily laid open) 
the next object of enquiry is the provision made, 
under that government, for the distribution of 
|>ublic justice. In the prosecution of this enquiiy, 
also, as on the rest of the topics treated in this 
Chapter, the statements and delineations to be 
given, immediately respect the provinces of Ben- 
gal ; but the judicatures established in every other 
part of British India, especially those which be- 
long to the presidency of Fort St« George^ are 
constructed on a generally similar plan. 
' It has already been stated that, of the judicial 
authorities employed under the British govern- 
ment, some are nominated by the King, others 
by the Company ; and that those of the former 
description possess but a limited jurisdiction over 
the natives. Our more particular concern here, 
therefore, is with the courts supplied by the ap* 
pbihtment of the Company* 

These are both criminal and civil ; the number 
and gradation of the former, throughout the pro- 
vinces subject to the presidency of Fort WiHiam, 
being as follows: a supreme court stationed in 
Calcutta ; six circuit courts attached to six diffe- 
rent divisions or districts under the presidency ; 
and about forty • inferior courts, or rather magis- 
trates, stationed at so many different points 
throughout the three provinces. 

* The number raries. See Harringt. Anal. Fart 2. § 3. 
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. The number and gradation of the chil judica« 
tures are ; a supreme court stationed in Calcutta > 
six provincial courts of appeal stationed at so many 
<]i£ferent cities; and about forty magistrates sta« 
tioned at so many different points throughout the 
three provinces. 

But here, as generally in the English system of 
justice, though the civil and the criminal courts 
are entirely distinct in their functions, powers, 
find forms, the same persons who preside as judges 
in the courts of the one class, preside also in the 
Corre£|>onding courts of the other. Thus the 
judges of the supreme criminal court are also the 
judges of the supreme civil court The judges of 
circuit are also the provincial judges of appeal ; 
and th^ functions, both criminal and civil, of the 
inferior judges or magistrates, are placed in the 
same hands. 

To begin, therefore, at the lower end of thfe 
scale, the magistrates (as they are called in their 
criminal capacity) are appointed from among the 
civil servants of the Company. They may be 
considered rather as superintendants of the police 
of the country; and have duties not unlike those 
executed by the justices of the peace in England* 
Their own penal power is limited to cases of a 
trifling nature. Their chief business is, to re« 
eeive informations, commit offenders for trial, 
and bind over prosecutors and witnesses. In all 
points to which their oflice extends, they must 
comply with certain modes of procedure which 

Q 2 
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are very exactly prescribed. They are allowed 
one or more assistants, both European and native j 
to the former of whom, under certain enjoined 
forms, they may delegate some portion of their 
business* The court of the magistrate is usually 
called a Zilla (that is, a provincial) Adawlut, or 
a dty Adawlut. 

The courts of circuit respectively consist of 
three judges, one register, and one or more assis* 
tants, all being civil servants of the Company, 
together with native law-officers, both Mahomedan 
and Hindoo. The judges of a court of circiut 
divide between them, accordii^ to certain settled 
rules, the points which they are to visit within the. 
division to which the court is attached ; and make 
their rounds at stated periods in every year. They 
hold also regular and frequent jail-deliveries. 
Their .province is to try criminal offences in gene* 
ral, according to the MdJiomedan law. But, 
when the sentence of a court of circuit is capital) 
or awards imprisonment beyond a defined period^ 
and also in some otiher particular cases, it cannot 
take effect until it receives a confirmation frcMH 
the superior criminal court stationed in Calcutta, 
to whom, accordingly, is referred the record of the 
trial, comprehending the charge, the depositi<ms, 
and all the documents received in the course of it. 
In the discharge of this and of every other of the 
functions attached to the courts of circuit, precise 
rules and forms are laid down for them, and must 
be followed with a rigorous exactness* 
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The criminal court in Calcutta is called the Ni- 
Katnut Adawlut. The name clearly bespeaks tha 
origin of this court, which, but with a mos;t salu- 
tary mixture of British descent, is sprung from 
the old Mahomedan court, already described as 
liaving been held by the Nazim. It bears, how- 
ever, little likeness to its ancestor. Till a pretty 
late period, the Governor Greneral and Members 
of the Supreme Council, presided in this court ; 
it n(tn consists of a chief judge, and two puisnd 
judges, who are civil covenanted servants of the 
Company of long standing, but not Members of 
Ae Government. An establishment of native 
officers, teamed in the Mahomedan law, is regu- 
larly attached to it. The principal business of the 
IQiz^mul Ada><^ut is that of revising trials referred 
from the Courts of circuit, and of either confirm- 
ing, rescindiilg, commuting, or modifying the 
setitemce passed by those courts ; but it is in no 
case permitted to enhance the severity of such 
lentence. When the sentence, as finally pro- 
nounced by the Nizamut Adawlut, amounts to a^ 
forfeitme of land or lease, it must be submitted, 
^^n^ all the proceedings, to the consideration of 
GK^ermmeaL In all other cases, it is final ; but 
Stffl, where it is capital, or where the law does 
tiot alldw tiie court a discretion as to the degree 
of punishment, the court may, if they think fit, 
recommend the delinquent to the mercy of Go- 
iremment, eiflier for a remission of punishment, 
er jfor a complete pardon. 

G 3 
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Beyond the prerogative just mentioned, of for- 
giving delinquents, the Governor General pos- 
sesses, properly speaking, no criminal jurisdicticm. 
He possesses, indeed, the right, — a right not 
strictly judicial, but belonging tathe administra- 
tion of police,— of securing persons suspected of 
crimes against the state ; for trial, however, those 
persons must be brought before the r^ular 
tribunals. 

The course of civil justice is regulated in the 
same manner. The officer, who, in his criminal 
capacity, has the appellation of a magistrate, is 
also the civil judge of the district or city in which 
he resides. In this character, he tries all suits 
respecting the right to real or personal property, 
land rents, revenue, debts, accounts, contracts, 
partnerships, marriage, cast, claims to damages 
for injuries, and generally all suits of a civil na- 
ture, provided the cause of action have originated, 
the property concerned be situated, or the defen- 
dant reside, within his jurisdiction. Where the 
number of civil causes in a district is very great, 
an assistant judge is appointed, with powers alto- 
gether similar. The judge may also, at his plea* 
sure, empower the register of his court to decide 
on suits for property of a certain trivial amount ; 
but from the decisions of the register an appeal 
lies to his principal. To try suits where the pro- 
perty is of a still smaller amount, the judge may 
farther appoint, although not without the appro* 
bation of the superior civil court of Calcutta^ 
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native commissioners; but from these, also, an 
appeal lies to the judge himself. 

With the exception of a few cases not worthy 
of particular mention, the decisions of the civil, 
judge are aU appealable to the provincial court of 
appeal within the jurisdiction of which he is situat- 
ed. Those courts have also, in some instances, as 
in charges of corruption against the infbrior judge, 
or against any of their own ministerial officers, an 
original jurisdiction ; but not generally, unless a 
suit should be expressly submitted to their determi-- 
nation by the Governor General in Council, or 
by the superior civil court in Calcutta. It haa 
already been stated^ that the provincial courts o£ 
appeal are composed of the same judges respec- 
tively, who preside in the different courts of 
circuit. 

The ultimate court of appeal in civil matters^ 
sits in the city of Calcutta, and is styled Sudder 
I>ewannee Adawlut. It derives its functions, as 
the name may intimate, from the ancient Maho* 
medan officer, denominated tlie Dewan, in the 
same manner as the Nizamut Adawlut from the 
Nazim. This court has an original authority with 
respect to charges of corruption brought against 
the Aiembers or officers of the inferior civil courts^ 
or agaijlst the ministerial or law-officers of the 
Kizamut Adawlut ; but it acts principally as a 
court of appeal. All causes respecting property, 
whether personal or real, are appealable to the 
3udder I^ewaimee Adawlut, provided the property 

Q 4t 



concerned amount to a certain value. This value, 
in the case of personal property, is fixed at five 
thousand rupees j but, with regard to real pro- 
perty, is to be ascertained by rules which differ 
according to the differing nature or tenure of the 
proper^, and which are too numerous and minute 
to be detailed. Where no direct appeal lies to 
this court, it has notwithstanding so far the power 
of revising the judgments of the courts below, 
that it may compel them to a new trial of the 
matter in question. On the other hand, where, 
in a cause tried by the court,' the value of the 
property concerned amoimts, exclusively of the 
costs of action, to five thousand pounds,* a fur- 
ther appeal lies to the King in Council ; and, in 
cases where no appeal lies to the King in Council, 
the court is yet at liberty, if the judges see good 
cause, to re*try the matter in issue, and to reverse 
or confirm its own decision. 

The Governor General in Council may refer, 
in some cases, the determination of a particular 
cause to the Sudder Dewannee Adawlut, or to 
some inferior civil court; but, with this and a 
few other siqoilar exceptions, if, indeed, they can 
properly be considered as constituting such, he 
has no jurisdiction in civil matters. 

In all the courts, civil and criminal, which 
have been described, it wiU have been observed 
that the European judges are uniformly supported 

« Estimated equal to Sicca Rapees 43, 103. 
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hy native advisers. In effect, in thte inferior 
<:ourts» the judge is little more than an assessor, to 
watch over the conduct of the trial. If he sees 
reason to be dissatisfied with the opinion, otfetwot 
(as it is called) of his adviser, he refers it to a 
superior court, where maturer wisdom and know- 
ledge, both in the European and in the native 
niembers of the tribunal^ maj rectify or establish 
the decision below. 

But these assistants or advisers of the judge are 
not the only native law-officers attached to the 
court. It has ahready been related that, under 
the Mahomedan government, suitors pleaded their 
own causes; ^nd the same praetice continued 
under the British administ]:ation till the yesur 
1799* It was then altered, with respect to the 
civil courts ; where, since that time, regular ad- 
vocates have been appointed. These advocdtes, 
or pleaders, as they are called, are'chdsen by the 
court of Sudder Dewannee Adawlut, out <^ the 
Mahomedan . College at Calcutta, atnd the Hindoo 
CoU^e at Benares ; and the rate of the fees to be 
fJlowed .them has been fixed by public regulatian. 
Jt x^nnot be denied, that the first institution of this 
order ,of men strongly militated against the feel- 
ing ajldprgudiQ^.of the oaitiyes ; but experience 
bas taught thtoi its true value^ Not only has it 
introduced method and science into the conduct 
of trials ; but it insures suitors against' negligence 
or niidconduct on the part, either of the judge, or 
qi'\m iMtiye |ts^«3taDt» llie pleaders being o£ken aii 
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conversant in the regulations of government as 
the one, and in the commentaries and practice of 
native law as the other, and prepared to check the 
slightest ill^ality of proceeding. 

As an ultimate security for the purity of justice,^ 
provisions have been made against the corruption 
of thos^ who administer it. Native law and mi* 
nisterial officers, suspected cf this crime, are to 
be tried in the court to which they are attached, 
and such court may be compelled to try them by 
an order from the Sudder Dewannee or Nizamut 
Adawluii A charge of corruption against an 
European judge of any court below the two prin* 
dpal ones, is to be communicated to the Governor 
General in Council, who, after due enquiry into 
the circumstances of the case, may refer the 
charge for trial to any of the established courts, 
or to a special commission consisting of one or 
more of the judges of such courts, or any other 
persons* But no judicature Subsists in India, 
competent to take full cognizance of the ofiense, 
barely supposeable, indeed, of corruption in any 
of the judges of the two principal courts. Yet it 
must not therefore be conceived that the <^nce 
would be attended with impunity. Should a 
charge to that effect be preferred to the Govern- 
ment in Council, it would be in their power to 
send home the accused with ignominy ; who afler^ 
wards might not only be dis^piissed from the ser- 
vice of the Company, but might be convicted befere 
our regular legal tribunals on the acts of parlia^ 
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ment which prohibit all the Company's servants iA 
India from accepting presents, or might be brought 
before the peculiar Court of Commissioners insti- 
tuted by the 24th Geo. III. c. 25, to try, « the 
crime of extortion and other misdemeanors *' com- 
mitted by the Company's servants in India ; for 
ihat these words include the crime of corrupt judg- 
ment, if it were not of itself sufficiently platn, 
would be set out of doubt by the 33d Geo. III. c. 
52, which enacts, that the ** receiving any sum of 
** money, or other valuable thing, as a gift or 
** present, or under colour thereof," by a British 
subject in the service of the Company, " shdU he 
^ deemed and taken to be extortion and a nUsde^ 
** meanor at law.'* * 

It is only necessary to add, on this head, that 
the fees of all law-officers in the Bengal courts are 
minutely settled by regulation, and that any offi- 
cer, who receives more than his due, forfeits his 
employment. In this manner, suitors are pre- 
served from the extortion of these men, which^ 
as . has been said in a former part of this chap- 
ter, was one of the curses of the Mussulman 
administration of justice. It may suggest some 
notion of the attentiveness of. the Company's 
government to their public duties, that a mere 
4igest of the provisions contained in the Bengal 
regulations and still in force, on the subject of 
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law^fees aloiae, would fill seven or eight foHo 
pages. ^ 

It certaiiily cannot be supposed, that the judi- 
cial forms which prevail in these courts, should 
yet have attained that extreme polish and accuracy 
which distinguish the practice of English jurispru« 
dence. The technical niceties that abound in our 
administration of justice, are, to speak very ten« 
derly of them, among the luxuries, which a vay 
high state of civilization both introduces and ren- 
ders necessary ; but which, in a society less ad- 
vanced, neither are required, nor perhaps could 
be made popular. The Company's govemmentt 
however, have taken the utmost pains to enfcH*ce, 
in the legal proceedings of their courts, as much 
precision as the habits of the people would admit. 
Written pleadings, in the native languages have 
been introduced, for the purpose of bringing 
litigation, in every instance, to a point ; and they 
are governed by very definite rules, borrowed from 
the spirit of English practice. They want, indeed, 
that curious and almost affected fineness, to which 
the pleadings in an English court are usually 
wrought; but, though rude in comparison <^ 
these, they may be considered as savouring of 
pedantic exactness, in a country, where, not half 
a century ago, almost the whole of the charge and 



^ This may be yeiified by tvnuDg to Colebrooke's Digest. 
Article Feet. 
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the defense consisted of confused oral' comfdainti 
loudly urged on one side, and ibls loudly retorted on 
the other. 

The same observation might be applied to thl^ 
examination of witnesses; as to which, the out* 
lineS) at least, of the English system, have beed 
enforced in Bengal by puUic regulation. Thd 
indulgence, however, which, in receiving evidence; 
is here so properly shewn to the conscientious 
scruples of a particular sect, it has there beeif 
found necessary to allow to a far greater extent; 
It would be reckoned humiliating to a Hindoo of 
a certain rank and cast to be sworn before a court 
of justice ; he is therefore required only to sign d 
declaration that he will speak the truth. Still 
greater respect is paid to the prgudices, so noto^ 
riously prevalent in Eastern countries, which affi^ 
indelible disgrace to the appearance of women of 
a certain rank before any person of the other sei 
not related to them. When the evidence of such 
a woman is desired, she is examined, either on 
oath or declaration acciording to her rank and casti 
by a commission of three creditable females first 
sworn to the faithful discharge of the trust. 

Notwithstanding the unquestionable magnitttcte 
of the judicial reforms which have been mentioiled, 
it would betray, not only a very extravagant ad* 
miration of the actions which the Company have 
performed, but a very inadequate idea of the diffi- 
culties with which they have had to contend, were 
it insinuated that their task of amelioration in ibit 
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dc^partment is already dosed* The frame of the 
Indian community was not so easy of amendmenti^ 
Judicial skill and integrity, indeed, were efiec^ 
tually secured ; but the number of causes entered 
for trial soon began to outswell both calculation 
and controuL The utmost attention of the Ben- 
gal government was directed, not only to the 
liquidation of the outstanding arrear, but to the 
cure of the evil in principle. It was with these 
views that they first appointed the assistant judges 
already mentioned. They also enlarged the powers 
of the native commissioners, limited the period of 
appeals, and, by various means, among which may 
be particularized the imposition of a fee on the in- 
stitution of trials, somewhat increased the expense 
of litigation, carefully directing the burden, how- 
ever, so far as was practicable, to the losing parly. 
The result has been that the accumulation of jiui- 
dical business, though not reduced, does not appear 
to gain ground. According to the fifth report, 
indeed, of the Select Committee of 1812, " in 
" comparison with what is commonly experienced 
<* in Europe, the advantage, in point of dispatch, 
" would probably be found to be in favour of the 
" courts of India." • 

That the delay and the expense of justice con* 
stitute an imperfection in the present system of 
British India, it were paradoxical to deny; but 

* See the subject treated more at length in that RqK>rt| 
part 1. 
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liiat imperfection seems open to two or three pal^ 
liative remarks. First ; the accumulation of causes, 
though in itself a matter of regret, may yet to a 
certain extent be symptomatic of good. Justice, 
it should be remembered, is not the disease, but 
the remedy i the number of applicants for which 
will naturally be in some proportion to its general 
reputation for excellence. Let us suppose that, in 
some district harrassed by contagious disorders, and 
hitherto provided only with hospitals of the most 
wretched description, there were substituted for 
these an ample establishment which should be ma* 
naged on the best principles. The wards of this 
new building might, perhaps, soon overflow ; and 
its gates be fruitlessly be»eged by multitudes who, 
before, would have been content to expire amidst 
the obscurity of cellars and hovels, rather than 
have sought a mockery of relief in the publicity, 
unwholesomeness, and oppressions of a disorderly 
and pestilential prison. That is, the ostensible 
quantity t>f sickness would, for a season, be aug- 
mented. To reduce infection, to eradicate disease, 
tmdi by these means, to abridge the number c^ the 
patients admitted, must be the achievement of an 
ulterior stage in the existence of such an institu* 
tion. Afler the same manner, every signal im* 
proyement in the judicial administration of a coun- 
try, tends, for a time, to increase the number of 
complainants; while, to lessen the amount of 
litigation, by abating the grievances in which it 
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originates, as it is the most splendid, so -m&s pro^^ 
bably, be the latest, triumj^ of justice. 

Secondly; there appears to be a certain quantity 
of imperfection, from which, in the shape, either 
of tediousness, or of costliness, or of both, human 
justice, even in its most finished state, cannot be 
wholly purified. Both those evils, in a measure^ 
attach to the juridical practice of this country ; 
and for both that practice has been severely blamed* 
Yet it surely needs but a slight observation of fo* 
rensic warfare to perceive that there exists in the 
community a strong spirit of petty and frivolous 
litigation, and that, without the irregular and lefl> 
handed checks of expense and delay, this spirit 
might possibly exceed all bounds. The supply of 
law seems to create the demand for it. Among 
the Gordiaii difficulties sometimes proposed to the 
advocates of perfectibility, they might perhaps be 
challenged to determine, in what manner we may 
affi>rd a &cility to the redress of wrongs, without 
at the same time encouraging the specific wrong 
of vexatious suits, or, which is the counterpart of 
the problem, how a tax may be laid on litigious- 
ni^ss, whieh shall not operate as a restraint on 
justice ? 

It may, fartiier, be observed, that, from some 
characteristic peculiarity, as it would seem, of 
teitaper, the natives of Hindostan, and, perhaps, in 
all eminent degree, those of Bengal, are prone to 
legal disputation. Politically peaceful, they seem 
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singular race of people, among whom war is frit- 
tered down into law; among whom, those passions 
which, elsewhere, inhabit the desert places of to-^ 
cietjT, and compel the respect of mankind by their 
grand ferocity, are uniformly dwarfed and domes- 
ticated into the mousing, bickering, snarling in-> 
mates of the hut and the village/ 

It is lastly to be remarked that, under the pow^* 
erful and beiiignant administration of the British^ 
the population of Bengal appears to have under* 
gone a very considerable increase. The estimates^ 
indeed, formed on this subject, are almost purely 
tonjectural ; but the latest would fix the inhabit 
tants of the three provinces on the brink of thirty 
millions, while, forty years ago, they were com- 
puted only at ten ; a difference, scarcely explicable* 
excepting on the supposition of a real and a large 
augmentation. The admitted improvement in the 
agriculture and general resources of the country 
abundantly supports the same hypothesis. But* 
other things being equal, litigation would grow 
with ijie growth of the people j and, in this view, 
can be regarded only as an index of their con^ 
firmed and Extended happiness. 

There is another point, in which the judicial 
reforms of the Company have proved less, effica- 
cious than might have been hoped* Lord Com* 
wallis had deprived the Zemindars or landholders 
of those functions of police with which that ^rder 
«f men were invested by the Mahomqdan cott9ti% 

11 
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tlitton; {proUndiiig the proceeding oil these twa 
reasoti^, that, in principle^ the jUoctibjQ in thb 
dame penionsy of a fiscal capacity iffth a ^nper-^ 
incieildance av6r the polite, tended tq pccdfiiim 
atmb, iild tfaat» m ftet, tfase grossest abus^ had 
spiting fhxnth^ practise. . T!he general care of the 
peace wa^ under fhe improved, systena^ commit* 
ted to the British ma^trxiitSf akeady described ; 
but, under the ailpervision of the magistrate, 
native 'officers, styled Darogcchs^ were^ entxinted 
wifli the active, discharge of the duty of appre<- 
heiiding Jthe public and pn^es^fonal robbers who 
jtrd WeU known td ihfieat Bengd* .It.i^(^pears» 
ho^M^ver, that this measure proved iheffectuid) 
for the depredations and atrocities of thOse. jrufi^ 
fians rather gained than lost ground. T^e i^te 
Parliamentary Committee, in their fifth x^<}fU 
unequivocally avow thebr- conviction« that the 
ftnkctions of police should, under (careful prpyisions 
lig^inst di>u^ have been left with the Zemin^ 
dats, as possessing, from their local influence and 
the lumbers of their arnied retainer^, an efSciency 
for the conservation of the general quiet, which can- 
not be conferred on persons destitute of the. same 
natural authorily, and necessarily furnished with 
few^r followers, because having their followers 
paid by the^ public. A late Government of Bengal 
appears to have, in some d^ee, adopted theaanie 
cpinioi^; for, in 1807» tihe Zemindai^ >^ere, to a 
certain extent, reinstated in their ancieilit powers 
But, ccftnparatively oippted as those persons now 
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nxe, it is not surpmingthat a partial re8to]:ation oS 
their fbnctioua, and after long desuetude, should 
have iailed to replace them in that position of in* 
ftsence and authority from which they had ftJleou 
Gang-robbery remained undiminished, and Jiew 
neasores became requisite. The Govermnent ar^ 
now making an experiment, how fax the employ^ 
aient of public informers, many of whom are them? 
selves abdicated robbers, aided by the vjgorovs 
oo-xiperation of British superintenda|its of police^- 
can prevail to accomplish the object desired* Sq 
far as can be collected from the experience of two 
years, this new regulation affords a very d^ar pro* 
mise of success* 

That the Zemindars were somewhat precipi- 
tately deprived of their authority in. the adminis* 
tration of the police, it is not here intended to 
deny; especially since that position s^pears sq 
plain to the Select Committee. Undoubtedlyi 
there is a state of society^ in which a certain species 
of feudal power naturally appertains to the landed 
aristocracy. In instituting a comparison, however^ 
between the old and the new systems, it is hardly 
allowable to survey ^their respective eflSciencyex- 
dufivdy in the particular foint innnediately M 
issue; that is, the suppreasum of gang-robbery^ 
That an eneigetic Zemindar^ acting in the fulnesa 
of his former functions^ and under the combined 
warnmt of influence, prescription, and armed 
power, might 'have eflectually extinguished or ex^ 
pelled the most formidable gangs^ there is ev^ry 
j:eason to believe. AU tyranny is e^pclusivei tk^ 
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^ant endures the existence of no robber except 
himself. But this may not be a reason for en- 
during the tyrant. The question still remains, 
whether it was possible so to temper and modify 
the power of the functionaries alluded to, that they 
might have continued strong for the state, and yet 
have been rendered weak for themselves; a ques- 
tion on which it would, after all, be very difficult 
to speak definitively ; but the experience of the 
last twenty years certainly makes it desirable 
that a milder change had, in the first instancy 
been tried. ' 

. It is now time to remind the reader, of att 
observation before made and repeated, that the 
jurisdiction of the courts of justice which have 
been already enumerated, extends not, or extends 
only partially, to the British subjects who make 
a part of the Indian population. The collec- 
tors of the revenue or customs, indeed, as well 
as tlie commercial or salt agents, and the mint and 
assay masters, are amenable to the tribunals of thef 
Zilla judges, for acts corrupt, or done in opposition 
to a regulation. British subjects, too, not being 
cither Company's servants or Bang's officers, may 
be compelled by a Zilla judge to make themselves 
amenable to his court as the price of their being 
permitted to reside within his jurisdiction. Even 
the Company's serxants may, in ci\al matters^ 
have the decision of the Zilla judge, provided they 
will previously execute a bond of submission to 
abide by it. But British subjects, charged with 
crimes, whether Company's wrvants or not, are 
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%kot triable by any of the judicial authorities that 
have been mentioned. Hie case of corruption, 
indeed, may at first sight seem to furnish an ex- 
ception; but the truth is that, in the Indian 
system, a charge of corruption takes the form of a 
civil suit and is prosecuted in the civil courts. 
The criminal courts appointed by the Company 
have no cognizance with respect to British subjects 
accused of crimes, excepting so far as to commit 
the accused and to bring him to regular trial be- 
fore the Supreme Court of Judicature established 
in Calcutta. Of this Supreme Court, some brief 
accoimt will now be expected. 

As the Sudder Dewannee and Nizamut Adawluts 
succeeded the ancient judicatures which held 
sway under the Mahomedan constitution, so the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta stands in the place of 
the old Mayor's Court established in that city at a 
time when the judicial superintendance of the vast 
provinces now composing British India still re- 
mained in Mussulman hands, and while the terri- 
torial power of the Company was as yet circum- 
scribed within the Umits of a few factories. 

It consists of a chief justice and two puisn^ 
judges, all members of the profession of the law in 
England, and nominated to their situations in India 
by the King. Tlieir salaries are such as to befit 
those situations, and, after a residence of seven 
years in the country, they may return to England 
on a pension. The Supreme Court has civil, 
criminal, equitable, ecclesiastical, and maritime 

H 3 
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jUnMiction f in most <m wnJcii cspdcittes nothntf 
needs be said of it in this place. Its cognizance 
extends to all British subjects^ that is, natives, or 
descendants of natives, d Great Britain, in Indta, 
And to aH the inhabitants of Calcutta. Natives of 
India also, who, thongh not inhabitants of Od* 
eutta, are emjJoyed in certkin specific ways by 
tiie Company or by Britidi suligects; by die former, 
in a judicial capacity, or as principal coHectors, or as 
|>rincipal commercial agents; bythelatter,asageiitSy 
1rtewards,or partners, in any concern of revenue or 
merchiandize ; are amenriile to the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, both in criminal c^kses,in actions fhr 
wrongs or trespasses, and likewise in any civil suit 
where a written agreement is previously executed 
between the parties to abide by the decii^on. Hie 
court, however, is allowed no cognizance over 
matters co n ce m ii^ the land-revenue, or in any 
tnanner arising out of an interest hi it. 

With the exception^ just stated, respecting ra- 
•venue causes, ihe authority of die court over the 
inhabitants of Cidcutta is exclusive. In amts to 
which the natives are parties, the judges are en- 
joined by act of parliament to respect the usages 
of the country. In matters of inheritanee or 
succession, in contracts of dealings, the mie of 
^ decision ia to be the kw acknowledged by the 
!it%ant patties, whether Mahomedaa or Hindoo; 
diould only one of the parties be a Mahomedan or 
•^^a Hindoo, it is to be the law acknowiedged by ^ 
^defendant. The rights of fa&ers, as established 
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. hy the native customs, are to be p]tes«rve4i !Wi4 
acts done in coni|eqi|ence of the hw^ pf caat, iiio^^ 
ever repiigiumt to t}][e Britiab code» are sot to l)ei 
a4)iulged cnioes** 

By act of parliamentyt crixniiial offenses broi}g^^ 
be&re the Supreme Covrt 9hall be tried by a juryi 
ezdttsively . consisting of Bptish subjects ; ^^pdj 
agreeably tq this enactments the charter of justice :( 
dEoncis^ that both the grapd and the petit juries 
summoned by the sheriff of Calcutta shall be com^ 
posed iit the manner described. Such a. regidatipn 
may, at first sigiid:, seem not fireeirom injustice* T^i^ 
" supreme judicature professiea tp hold the balancif 
between' t)ii native and the Bdtish population; 
and it may tie thought that, at l^^at in cases wher^ 
the issue really lies between these opposite racQSf' 
the natives, should have tjbieir i^iare of the juiy. 
Since, however, it is unques^onable that^ in the 
institution of the supreme court, one main object 
of the legifiJature was l^e protection of the natives 
against the domineering ascend^^cy of Europeans, 
we may be assured that the policy uiider consider- 
ation was dictated by some necessity, real or con- 
ceived. Po$sibly, it was thought that the desr 
titution of moral principle- notoriously prevalent 
among the peojde of Indian and particularly in the 
ertide of veracity, precluded a reliance on the 
Mths of twelve persons promiscuously taken fxo^ 

• 
• 2J Geo. III. c. 70. t 1? Geo. VLl. c. 63; 

; Dated 26th MM-clt, 1774. 
IT 4 
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itoLt order. Even the national interests of tlte 
Hindoo or the Mussulman might, after all, seem 
safer in the hands of British jurors, acting under 
the superintendance of a British judge. Tlie^e 
men being generally, it might with confidence be 
presumed, of European education, would have 
been accustomed, fr(Mn their childhood, to asso- 
ciate sancity with the idea of an oath, and rever- 
ence with that of a judicial direction^ If such 
considerations did not suggest the regulation in 
question, they at least go far to justify it, not in« 
deed as the best that might be wished, but as the 
best which the difficulty of the case allowed. 

In trials of a civil nature, this difficulty is evaded 
by the adoption of an expedient which, as applied 
to the administration of criminal justice, would 
have been inadmissible. No juries are enq>loyed 
in such trials $ the judges decide both on the law 
and on the fact. The grand use and the peculiar 
praise of the trial by jury, which are, that it se- 
cures the subject against tyranny disguised under 
the mask of justice, clearly have their place, rather 
in prosecutions conducted on behalf of the states 
than in suits respecting private rights. And, in 
the latter department, while the utility of the 
engine, however efficient it may prove, is less ap- 
parent, its efficiency is, in the same degree, mor^ 
dubious. Of most criminal cases, ordinary men 
of plain sense are fully adequate to the decision; 
for it usually turns on a few plain facts. Should 
the proo& become . entangled and . circumstantial^ 
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ytt an enquiry directly involving tihie credit,' the 
liberty, perhaps the life, of an individual preseftt^ 
propels the discriminating faculties while it per- 
plexes them, and, by its very intricacy, only th6 
more eflfectually enchains attention. The ques- 
tions, on the other hand, raised by private litiga- 
tion, in themselves less interesting, often obscure 
in proportion to their importance, and almost 
always tedious in proportion to their obscurity, 
demand, in many instances, a more formed haibit 
of ^scientific observation than can be expected frdm 
twelve casual judges. Add to this that, if the 
knots of such questions are not unravelled, one or 
other of the litigant parties must saSkr injustice ; 
while, of the perplexities incident to criminal trials, 
an effectual and a legitimate solution may always 
be found in the acquittal of the accused. On 
priticiples, it may be presumed, like these, the 
judicial practise of Scotland, while, in the trial of 
crimes, it enjoins the use of juries, excludes them 
from the adjudication of civil disputes.* With 
regard to the instance before us, however, besides 
all the reasons, already mentioned, in favour of 
the distinction, there is this other, that the small- 
ness of the British population in India, both would 
render a frequent call to serve on juries a consi- 
derable grievance, and would make it impossible 

* These observations have beea partly suggested by an article. 
}n the IJBth number of the Edinburgh Review, on the Proposed 
Reform of the Coort of Session in Scotland ; a tract, which con- 
taini' many acute and profound observations. 



to obtain a constant mpfly of jurors uneonn«ct64 
with thj^ litigant parties or the matter in dispute. 

From the institution of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, two peculiar advantages se^m to rMult^ 
first, it is an advantage to the great mass of the 
Indiim population, that criminal charges against 
tilie Company's servants, or dvil suits in which the 
CcHupany or the Company's sarvants are coo* 
cemed, should generally be brought before tribu- 
nals not appointed by the Company. Now, indeed^ 
When the whole system of the Company, including 
the judicial part of it, has attained so high apoiat 
cf puriiy and disinterestedness, this advantage 
may sei^m at an end ; but, though nothing in pcmtt 
of fact, it is still something in point of opinion. 
•W^e the servants of the Company to be tried by 
courts supplied out of their own body, the deci* 
aicms might be quite as just, but they might not 
always be equally satisfactory to the pec^le ; iod^ 
indeed, aft^ all, it is impossible to provide too 
many safeguards against the abus^ of justice. 
Secondly, it is no slight advantage to the judges 
i^pointed by the Company/ that they have in thmr 
neighbourhood the example of ao £n^ish court 
oiP justice, the members of which have been trained 
to the usages of English jurisprudence, and which 
immediately sjffnboUzeSy if the expression may he 
allowed, with all those enlightened judicatures, 
celebrated as the bulwarks of the liberties of Eng- 
land. Thus a standard of judicial skiQ wA habits 
is conspicuously erected*, in the country ; and the 
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td excite and partly to guide men in t^e piirauh 
after excellence. 

A Supreme Court of Judicature sits at Ma(jbas, 
en the model of that of Fort William. Under the 
presidency of Bombay^ the parallel court i$ held 
by only a single ju(%e with the title of a Recwdtf | 
but the autifioiity and the practise of this tribuQat 
iffe altogether conformable to those of the &ipremigf 
Courts. A Recorder has also been constituted 
in the Ha&nt settlement of Prince of Wales's 
Idand. 

The frame and system <^ tbe Indyaa gefveri^ 
meot, in its judiciM capacity, having be^n de- 
w^ed, the interrogatoiy may next be put, what 
MC' the laws administered by the constituted judi* 
tetures ; what rights or immunities the government 
has confirmed or granted to its ApiaJdi} splgects ; 
iHV which is nearly the same thing, what eBktt» 
the British administration has produced oP t^do» 
taestie situation of the pec^le. 

The fill! answer to this question woulfl Mqu&e 
^ digest of the whole legal code, etvil and Cxi- 
ninal, now established in our Asiatic dc^ninions $ 
^eoflfVj^tosed, as it is, o£ various acts of the Britidi 
Parliament; ^ reguk^ons made by the Ijada^ 
Bnihh governments, either by the command, or 
et lea«| with the appobation, <£ the aathonities ia 
England ; and of an immense body of native laws, 
^rtly Hiildoo and partly Mahomeikn, partly wrife- 
4m aad p^utly oonsuetudiiiary, whid^ iinding 
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established in the country, we have sanctioned. by 
not abrogating. Even an approximation to so 
prodigious an undertaking i3, in this place, mani- 
festly out of the question ; but, as a very tolerable 
substitute for it, it may suffice to mention the 
leading principles on which our. Indian govern- 
ments have proceeded in the discharge, of their 
l^slative functions, and. to state some of the 
particular acts in which those principles have been 
the most strikingly exemplified. 

The principles referred to may, perhaps,, be 
reduced to two ; a scrupulous abstinence from all 
wanton interference with the institutions, dvil or 
religious, of the natives ; and a cautious attempt 
to combine with this forbearance a course. of gra- 
dual melioration. The introduction, indeed, of 
improvements into the domestic economy of the 
native population was, perhaps, in the first in- 
stance, suggested to the British govenunent prin- 
cipally by a sense of exigency and a desire to take 
advantage of all the. available resources which the 
country presented. But higher motives succeeded ; 
the stream became purer, as well as deeper, in its 
flow; and the work which an enlightened and rcr 
solute self-interest had commenced, was continued 
by a spirit of justice and philanthr(qpy. 

We found the natives of India linked to their 
ancient usa,ges by so many iron bands of prejudice^ 
that a timid or an indolent government would 
have been tempted to leave the whole fi-ame of 
their- domestic polity untouched and sacred, and 
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might have discovered very plausible excuses for 
^its selfishness in so acting. On the other hand» 
Ithose usages were generally so strange to minds 
inwrought with European modes of thinking, in 
msiny instances so exceptionable even in the view 
of the most unbiassed reason^ and» in some, so 
prodigiously repugnant to all common sense and 
feeling, that, to a political speculator, they would 
have appeared a most tempting subject for experi- 
ment. The glory of the British, as rulers of 
India, consists, it is apprehended, in their due 
observance of a medium not easily observed ; in 
the combined wariness and courage with which 
they have innovated. 

The Mahomedan code still continues, as we 
found it, the ground-work of the criminal law of 
the country. In civil matters, the Mahomedans 
and the Hindoos substantially enjoy their respec- 
tive usages. The prejudices of both orders of 
men are treated with indulgence ; and the respect 
which Asiatic manners enjoin to v^omen of rank is 
so scrupulously enforced, that the intrusion even 
of an executive officer of the government intotlie 
female apartments of a mansion subjects him to a 
severe punishment. The tenderness shewn by the 
British towards the prescriptive customs and pre- 
possessions of the country seems to constitute a 
strong feature both of amiableness and wisdom. 

On the other hand, great improvements have 
taken place ; among the most important of which 
may be classed the arrangements for the better 
discharge of the functions of government, more 
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cqpeciaSy those t>f a judicial nature. Of &eae» m 
de8cri{rtiofn has already been given; ananticipa* 
tioa not, perhaps, avoidable ; fen: even theory 
eanBot exactly define the boundary b^;ween the 
ngfats of the. Bidb^ect and the provisicms insritnted 
fer the protection of those rights. The tolemtion 
which the Hindoos enjoy* is also a vast improve* 
fnent; under the Mussulman rule, that toleration^ 
as has before been shewn, was most impei&ct. 
In ad^tioB to these alterations, the Mahomedaa 
eode ^ erioiinal law, though its genenU authori^ 
be GOt^rmed, hss recdved great-amendments, witly 
lespeet, both to the l^s which it enforced, and t^ 
the punishments which it enjoined. Tlie afasurdw 
ties whidb disgraced it, have either been abi^hed, 
BT, where they could not plead the authoiity of 
Ae Kwan, have been set aside, under the politic 
profession of a recurrence to the ancient and purer 
practise. Its more cruel punishments, such ap 
impaling and the amputation of limbs, have been 
abrogated by public regulation ; and, though that 
of flagellation, which was extremely oMnmon under < 
the Mussulman government, is still permitted^ ifi 
is so only in a mild d^ree, the instrument used in 
inflicting it being no longer capaUe of the £rtal 
consequences sometimes produced by ^t^tcrak or 
Mahoraedan lash. Farther, several of the unnatu- 
ral cruehies authorized by the Hindoo religion, of 
in established practke suncmg its followers, have 
been s^li^ed. Such are, the custom <^ devoting 
the lives of infants to the waters cf the Ganges^ 
the custom, prevalrat among a high dass of Hiiv 
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dopSi called Rajkomarsi tft Benares, of detiroy'% 
mg their female children, under the pretext that 
they could not pjrovide for them suitably ; the 
<^t<^» not unflrequent among the Brahmins^ <^ 
wdU^ding or murdering their women and childreo^ 
^ of Bacrtfioing them in a sort of funeral pile 
(termed i Kaarjf with the view of devoting some 
per^OQal enemy to divine vengeance, or of de^ 
terring the execution of legal process ; and other 
siflular atrocities* The snppre^ioa of infanticide 
has Iftnce been extended to. the GuziKerat country^ 
where that crime was found to prevail much mon 
extensively than it had done at Benares, and ii| 
the same form.* 

Causes where both parties are Mussulmans, are 
governed t>y ibe Mahomedan law y where both are 
Hiiidoos^ by the Hindoo. Should the litigant par- 
ties be of different religions, the question is decided 
accordli^ to the law prescribed by that of the 
defendant ; a pfpvision which, as a general rule^ 
ha^ at least the merit of necessity, the case ob- 
vioudy not allowing of a tolerable alternative* 

We have ventured on a yet more radical in", 
novation, casually glanced at in the course cf 
tiie preceding pages. The mischiefs which the 
annual assessment of the tenitorial revenues 
was foutid to produce in the provinces of Ben- 
gal, ewly forced themselves on the notice of 
the British government; but the endeavour to 

* See die Asiatic Researches^ Vol. IV. Art. 22 j and Moor's 
Hindu lafaaticide. 
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^obviate tbem, though sincerely -made, proved fer 
awhile little successful. The principle of a quin- 
quennial settlem^it was introduced; with no ad*' 
vantage, however, either to the happiness of the 
native, or to the suj^ly of the exchequer ; and the 
.£iilure of this plan, though partly chargeable on 
some concurrent measures, may principally^ be 
ascribed to its own fundamental insufficiency. The 
suljgect, however, continued to occupy the most 
serious attention of the British authorities both at 
home and in the East j and, in the year 1793, theM 
deliberations at length issued in the adoption of a 
decisive and final policy under the administration 
of Lord Comwallis. This was the permanent and 
irrevocable settlement of the territorial revenue at 
a certain valution, moderately fixed, of the pro^ 
perty assessed. If the rent thus agreed upon 
should, in any case, not be duly paid, the govern- 
ment was authorized to attach and sell, on its own 
account, so much of the land of the defaulter as 
should be equivalent to the deficiency. While the 
British governor instituted this measure as a boon 
to the landholder^ he also adopted a number of 
well con^dered regulations, calculated not only to 
protect, but to confirm and enlarge, the rights and 
the security of the ryot or immediate occupant of 
the soil. The mighty mass of papers wliich the 
agitation of this important proceeding was the 
occasion of introducing among the records of the 
Company, attests the ability and anxiety with 
which it was discussed, and proves with what de- 
liberation the government proceeded in embracing 
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a plan of administration, which certainly wears, at 
first view, an appearance of singular boldness. 

Strong objections were made to the project of 
an invariable settlement, by some servants of th^ 
Company, eminent for talents, research, and fami- 
liar acquaintance with the financial and economical 
systems which had prevailed under the native go- 
vernments of Hindostan. It was urged that, ac- 
cording ip the ancient Hindoo constitution, ib6 
ryot or occupant had been considered as the real 
proprietor of the soil which he cultivated; ihiat 
the proprietary character of this class of persons 
had in effect been allowed by the Mogul system, 
although with that reserved and imperfect recogni- 
iioa of die rights growing out of it, which might 
be expected from ah arbitrary government ; that, 
meanwhile, the tenure of the Zemindar, or land- 
holder, tmder that system, was altogether official, 
being dependent on the performance of certain 
stipulated services; and, consequently, that the 
proposed plan, by conferring the property of the 
soil on the Zemindar, committed a direct invasioii 
on the immemorial privileges of the ryot* 

The premises from which this inference was 
(lrawii» wer^ denied by other persons eqgMsHy dis- 
tinguished in the service of lixe Company, who 
contended that the possession of the Zemindar 
had always been deemed hereditary and o^implete, 
although it was unquestionably subject to certain 
conditions greatly afiecting its value and stability* 
Whether to this species of possession or interest^ 
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^e term property could inth correctness be fqp- 
pliedt was n consideradcxi purely verbal; but tlie 
UcX of its existence, it was maintained, jqoold not 
•be successfully disputed* 

. The controversy jstill remains in a state ci dis-* 
cussion> and certainty, with respect at least ix> the 
.provinces of Bengal, does not seem easy of a d^ 
cisive acyudication ; for the recorded practise o^ 
the Mp^ government in those provinces, fur- 
.nishes precedents and arguments more or 1^ 
ikvourable to jeacfa of the contending opin^onf. 
Possibly^ indeed, this very circumstance may sug- 
gest the expediency of a compromise } and, if any 
.^oojplusion might here be hazarded on a topic 
.which has exercised and divided all the financial 
<and disquisitory abiH^ of Britidb India, it would 
.be one of a middle nature. The Zemindar was 
voriginally, as it may be conjectured, purely a fiscal 
jninister, . interposed between the ryot who rpised 
jthe revenue and the govemoient who received it ; 
J}ut time and prescription appear to ha^e invented 
him with privileges and functions, which, if less 
than proprietary, were yet clearly more than 
official. 

The question,, perhaps, afler all, belongs rather 
<to the antiquary than to the practicsd statesman ; 
and, at least, does not constitute a necessary ele- 
;nent 19 ^h enquiry respecting the merits of the 
perpetual settlement. Whether or not the Zc- - 
mindar had been considered, or had been de* 
f^lared, a landed proprietor, by the Mussulman 
government, it assuredly was within the compe- 
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Ai^iice 9f the BriCish govenunent to consider xx t# 
4eclai*e htm such ; this only condition being snpir 
{XMedl, that the ascription to him of. the proprie^ 
tary character should nqt» in practise, involve 
fson^equences iqjurioos to the rights of any third 
class of persons. But, whatever rights the i^ot 
enjoyed under the native govequnent were, m 
)ias already been noticed^ not secured merely, 
but amplified, by the administration of Lord Conii* 
waQis; andr in coofirmance of the positive pro* 
yisicHia introduced for that end, it was fdain that 
the perpetual settlement, by strengthening the in« 
iere^t.of tfie Zemindar in the. prosperity of his 
pstate,. and by removing from him both tiie pres- 
sure and the example of the exactions to whidi he 
had been subject, tended to inspire him with an 
analagous respect and consideration for the subor- 
dinate tenants. 

^ The plan was, in another view, excepted against; 
as being the offipring of a romantic and unwise 
generosity. The rate of the assessment having 
been very, moderately assumed, the government 
do not possess the option of a future resort to the 
principal resources, of their. dominions, whatever 
augmentation those resources may receive under 
the eherishing shelter of British laws and policy* 
It is also evident thai the rate of the assessment, 
being in money, may vary in value ; and thoughf 
on the supposition that the value of nioney rises^ 
we have the power of relieving, the proprietor^ by 

taking less than our bargain, we are totally pre« 

I 2 
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eluded from reUeving ourselves in the mere pto^ 
bable event of its faUii^. Beddes, at the time 
when this arrangement was carried into effect, the 
government of Bengal, notwithstanding the ex- 
perience of many years, much wanted infinrmation 
respecting the value of the lands in various parts 
of the province, and the nature of the tenures by 
which they were held, and were of course so far 
disqualified from forming an equal rule of impost* 
For these reasons, it was strongly recommended by 
some distinguished members of the government, 
that the experiment of a decennial settlement should 
precede the final and irrevocable act proposed by 
Lord Comwallis. These objections, however, 
were after much discussion overruled, first by 
Lord Comwallis, and then by the Court of Direc- 
tors and the Board of Controul. They were over- 
niled on the ground, that the measure would bind 
up, not the power of the government to tax pro- 
perty, but only their power to tax prq>erty of a 
particular kind ; that whatever inequalities might 
result from it^ not only might be corrected by the 
proper adjustment of other financial burdens, but 
would be lost in the immense advantages whicl) 
it was calculated to produce, which, farther, no 
other measure could produce, and which were too 
great to be postponed. The public adoption of 
one simple rule for realizing the rent of land, of a 
rule carrying in its very face the feature of vu 
variableness^ appeared tlie only conceivable means 
of erajdicating that feeling of insecurity which the 
growth of more than a century had deeply infi^ce^ 
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1ft the mifidd of the laiuied interest of India, and 
which, striking its noxious roots in every directioti, 
had in a great degree poisoned the happiness of 
civil society. 

A resolpt^ casuist, indeed, might here frame many 
curious questions respecting the competency of a 
government to bind its successors by irrevocable 
acts, or even respecting the leaning of the term. 
From questions of this nature, no form of human 
polity can be exempt; among others^iiiejundamental 
pri:ncipks of the British constitution, and the en- 
>actments which professedly regulate, for all future 
t^e, the succession to the British throne, have 
not ^aped the shallow ridicule of .political scep- 
tics. Hie consideration of such difficulties, though 
they are perhaps less hard to unravel than at first 
sight they appear, may safely be adjourned till the 
occiirrence of those rare emergencies which alone 
can raise them in practise. Meanwhile, the theo- 
retical absurdities, whatever they may be, of the 
British constitution, do not transpire in any sen* 
sible effect on the rights and happiness of the 
subject ; and the landholders and ryots of Bengal 
derive comfort from the conviction that the British 
faith is pledged to the settlement of Lord Corn- 
walhs, under every change of circumstances within 
the ordinary view of prospective policy. 

The measure was carried into execution in the 
same spirit of regard for the subject in which it 
originated. It was discovered that, at th^ period 
pf the assessment, some proprietors had, by very 

I 3 
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ttnfiur ineans» procuiied ifaecr lands to be groii^ 
underrated. Tbe Bengal Govermnent, on beii^ 
apprized of dm fact» which in fitrictaiesfi m^bt 
have been considered as vitiating the agrement; 
did not hesitate i moment in teBaaxog to avail 
l^emselves of it» but aiibmittad to the loss tathtf 
than expose themaehnes to the chaige of having 
violated a declared primnjde. This conduct met 
with the highest approbation from the Court of 
Directors. 

In noticing the rendt <^ these proeeedk^ ft 
Is necessary to bear in mind tiiiat all Hiat was de» 
dared fixed and irrevocable by the setttemei^ 
was the quaatum of the annual d^nands 6f the 
state. Hie concomitant r^olations, whetiber 
framed for the purpose of enforcing a compliance 
with those demands by the Zemindar, or directed 
to the security of the Ryot, were in no other sense 
fixed, than as evary thing is fixed whith is matter of 
positive law. To have included these, indeed, 
within the irrevocable pledge, would have been 
very unwisely to anticipate the resources of future 
experience. In eSecU the sequel evinced that the 
regulations in question, ^though planned witll 
4squal caution and benevolence, were by no means 
£ree firmn defects. The revenues, in several in- 
atances, fell into arrear, and the lands of the de- 
faulters were attached and brought to sale. In 
what degree the indolence and improvidence of 
the Zemindars concerned might contribute, as in a 
great degree they did undoubtedly contribute, to 
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these fiiihired, it is not easy to ascertain } but the 
xegulatkms bore^ and^ it would seem, not wholly 
without justice, a portion of the blaiue. Lord 
Comwailis had humanely abolished the use of im-» 
prisonment as the means of compeUing payment 
£rom the Zemindar:* but the immediate forfeiture 
of land was rigidly enforced ; while the Zemindar 
was allowed no' mode of recovering his own dues 
from the Ryot,ex^ptufg by the deliberate process 
of a civil suit. The Zemindars someliehat reasonably 
ctmif^med^of this arrangement, not only as deal-t 
ing out dne measure of justice' to them, and an^ 
f>tbef to the Ryots, but as absolutely placii^ tbcnt 
at the mercy of those persons. The Zemindaf 
^ottld give to the state only what he had received 
from theByot; yet the Ryot might withhold frbni 
him during the interval of a tedious litigation, nhat 
he in' his tiatn could withhdld from the state only 
at the peril of a summary executidn. To the' 
evils arising from this situation of things, a remedy 
was applied by the Bengal government, in the' 
ye«r 1799* The Zemindars were permitted, ifi 
icertain casetf, imd under certain prescribed forms^ 
to- cbmpel paynient from their tenants by arrest^ 
ahd, at the same time, a power was conferred 6a 
the collector^ of imprisoning, for a limited time, 
the' Zemindbrs, by their own auth<xri1y« This par^ 
tial recurrence to the practise of the MahOmedan 
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• Thi^ was not done, kowever^ till 1794, the year after the 
condiMiDla of the sctdemcDt* 
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9ystem» may appear somewhat harsh ; but it ma 
dictated by a clear necessity, and adopted with 
great reluctance. 

' It is not immaterial to observe, what sufficiently 
appears from the preceding statement, that the 
measure of the perpetual settlement, so far as it 
was defective, erred, not, as had been predicted* 
to the injury, but in favour, of the Ryot. The 
attempt to create a fair balance between the Ryot 
And the Zemindar, issued in the preponderance of 
that party, to whose rights it was originally de- 
nounced as fatal. The scales are now, however, 
ibetter adjusted ; the short experience which has 
succeeded the last modification of the system, 
justifies the most sanguine auguries with regard 
to its ultimate success ; and whatever it may yet 
want of full popularity and complete efficiency, 
time, the great ally of legislation, will in all pro-^ 
bability suj^ly. 

The foregoing description applies, it must always 
be recollected, to the ancient Indo-British posses- 
sions of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Into the 
territories obtained by cession from the Nabob of 
Oude, or by conquest from the Maharattas, both 
of whicK acquisitions are placed under the Presi- 
dency of Fort William, the system of a permanent 
settlement ha9 not been ii\troduced. Neither has 
it been introduced into the extensive tracts of coun- 
try now comprised under the government of Fort 
Saint George ; with the exception of the Northern 
Circars, ceded to the Compr,ny by the Nizam in 
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J766 J of. the Jagbire, , or territory, immediately 
embracing Madras, obtained, at a still earlier 
period, from the Nabob of the Camatic ; and of a 
very few districts, acquired at a date comparatiyely 
fecent. The introduction of the system^ in fact, 
to be advantageous, must be founded in a familiar 
acquaintance, both with the resources and the syb- 
sisting economy of a country on the one hand, and, 
on the other, with the customs and prejudices of the 
inhabitants. : It can, ther^ore, scarcely ever t^e 
p^ace advantageously in a new possession. Inde- 
pendently of this, which is so to speak,only adHatarif 
objection to the measure, it may possibly be open* 
in the instance under consideration, to more radical 
pl^ections. The relinquishment, once for all, of a 
discretional controul over the territorial revenues of 
a country, is surely a mighty sacrifice on the part of 
the state. In Bengal, this sacrifice was .not more 
nobly than necessarily made. The financial policy 
of the British government, partly frcmi unavoidable 
oauses, had for years been unstable ; and the na- 
tives, effectually disturbed by a long course of 
precarious security and irregular exaction, required 
9ome grand sedative for their fears and anxieties. 
Put, where the sacrifice is not plainly necessary, it 
<^qnot be noble. The .supreme power ought not^ 
from any consideration less than imperious, to alien- 
ate the ^vileges with which it is invested in trust 
for its subjects. Now the territories newly ac- 
quired by the British in Hindostan, are. not in the 
lame predicament as that in which Lord Cornwallis 
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feiiild1Beiigal« Thof hare not b^n Earrftssed h% 
any Fkdsiiiudes of system cm the part of t^ 
several of them probably know it solely by the fiune. 
ofitsTk:tofiesabroadandikSTirtiie6athonie« To^ 
confer on tbese^ therefore, the boon of a perpetdd 
settlement, might perhaps only be a munifiGent 
waste of the capibd erf* that bounty, which they wiB 
more beneficially experience in the constatit fldw" 
of a running stream* 

There are other points, besides tlie prniciple of 
perpetuity, in which the financial system adcpteii 
in Bengal, has been deemed inapplicafale to manjT 
partsofBritifihiHdia. In Bengal, theancientHind<My 
constitution had nearly become extinct under the 
weight of the Mussulman ascendancy. Onthecoast,* 
strong and undisguised traces of that constttu«^ 
tipn remain ; and it has been, by some judicioua^ 
observers, pronounced a fitter stock to bear thef 
graft of a new financial economy than the 2Gmin* 
darry ^^stem of the Moguls. Tlie question is still 
mider discission, and to expatiate on it in this phee' 
would be impertinent ; but those who desire aA; 
ias^ht into its merits, will be cpnsideraUy gratt-r 
fied foy a perusal of the fifth Report of tiie Select 
Committee on East-India Affidrs, s^pointed by tiie 
last House of Commons. Tliey will from the 
sasne source learn, what an amount of laboilff and 
solicitude the Company and their governmeiMa 
abroad have expended on the consideration ami 
adjustment of this momentous subject. 

While these commendations are bestowed on tfaf 
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^rtetaaeot «f the Cooapany^ it may not be kt^ 
levant to notice in tbis pkoe fiome censiuei re4 
c^tJyjMSied.on that gavenunefii* fbf ma»y years, 
lH&ol9ecti<]^ WSed agjaimat the Company on pof 
titiqiU .grounds,. biqged oil their supposed injmtioe 
or apa&y towaxds the ri^ts of thetr nadve sub,^^ 
Tbe^ accusation seems* of late, to have somewhat 
Ajfted its fQuodation ; and* instead o£ being ret 
proached with selfish neglect orwantcm <^pressi<Ma^ 
Ikfcy have to defend themselves against the charge 
tiz rash»iinpertiiient,and piragmaticalbenevol^icet 
33iey are pxcmo^mced tphaye hastily i^ imhappiljr 
innovated on the institutions of the Hindoos^ ai^d 
this amidst unceasii^ professicms of respect for 
those institutions Hiey are declared to have rivets 
ted on the Hindos those unwise violations of their 
usages. and pv^udioes which had been introduced 
by their Mahomedan conquerors $ or to have scared 
them by the importation of Jaws and modes plucked 
Uving firom thp politicalsystems (^Europe, and hav* 
ing no coxi^mality with the habits of Hindostan* 
These allc^ions have been pre&rred ^^nsC 
the Company by a very sensible and valuaUe win- 
ter, Lieutenant Colcmel Wilks, in the first vdiume^ 
the only one hitherto published, of his Historical 
£Hcetches pf the South of India* The observations 
of Coloiiel Wilks are, indeed, declaredly, coined 
to the sphere of the countries included in the title 
€^ his work, which countries are subject tp the^ 
presidenqr of Madras. But the principle^ and 
^ftenevea the detail, of his ^^ctt^e^^^.i^pp^iea 
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vith almost equal finrce to the mea^res adopted 
by the Company in the provinces of Bengal. 
. It is one question, and a question of fact, whe« 
ther» as is contended by this writer, the system of 
government established in British India has, in 
some important respects, imprudently violated the 
Hindoo customs. It is a perfectly distinct ques- 
tion, and one of principle, whether, as he igdso 
appears to maintain, the British government was 
absolutely precluded from every innovation, how- 
ever slight, on those customs; precluded, either 
by the justice of the case, or by their own plighted 
honor. 

Colonel Wilks affirms, speaking of the Hindoos, 
that ** all their prejudices, all their opinions, and 
*' all their customs, from the most trifling to the 
<' most important, are absolutely incorporated with 
•* their religion, and ought all to be held sacred/* 
** It is not the question,*' the author farther ob- 
serves, " it never can be a question, whether the 
•^ English or the Hindoo code of religion and ju- 
*« risprudence, be entitled to the preference : but 
•* whether the Hindoo law and religion, for they 
•• are one and the same, are, or are not, to be 
** maintained, or whether we are at liberty to 
«• invade both. If we profess to govern the Hin- 
•• doos by their own laws, let us not falsify that 
** profession by tearing them up by the roots on 
** the pretence of pruning and amending them^ 
^ They are no longer Hindoo if they are subject 
** to innovation. Before quitting this branch i£ 
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^ the subject, it may be useful (for the sake of 
'< illustration), to examine the reasonableness of 
*< interfering . with the most exceptionable of all 
^< their institutions. It has been thought an abo« 
'* mination not to be tolerated, that a widow should 
<< immolate herself on the funeral pile of her 
*< deceased husband. But what judgment should 
" we, pronounce on the Hindoo, who (if any of 
.** our institutions .admitted the parallel) should 
*y forcibly pretend to stand between a Christian 
^* and the hope of eternal salvation ? And shall 
** we not hold him to be a driveller in politics and 
*< morals, a fanatic in religion, and a pretender in 
^^ humanity, who would ^^cf% wrest, this hqpe 
" from the Hindoo widow ? " * 

These appear to be the chief passages in which 
the author expounds the principles on which he 
proceeds ; and it .is greatly to be regretted thal^ 
neither here nor elsewhere, does he expound them 
with that perspicuity which, from a writer so intel<« 
ligel^t, and on a subject so important, might natu<* 
rally have been expected. In the second of the 
two extracts made, it ^ould seem to be insinuated 
that an authoritative interposition between the 
Hindoo widow atid the pyre of her husband, neces- 
.parily violates her hopes of future bliss. The 
British government, in point of fact, never inter- 
poses, where the sacrifice seems: to be spontaneous; 
^Ithojigh it would, undoubtedly, be a very bold 

f. JVilksj South of India } App. No. }>. 
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^pstttiikdelto zMtsimey ttait the unsenttif 4lie^wido«; 
^10 Mdb iBBtflBoeSy al¥myH uames, rsAset from a 
ii^gioiiB muitompt of death, tfasn fifptn a human 
hoixor of iht Amxbb and destitotioa wiuch await 
bar suTiivai. Cdoud WiQu, howevtsr, has made 
no pwdnan for these cases, in which the guidii^ 
motvre of iim mSerer k^ not the h<^ df eternal 
loiypiness, but tiie fear of temporat misery. He 
basBot provided for a still niore inqportant, al- 
Aauf^ piotaMy, more rare, class of cases;-^ 
&08e, in whidi the unhappy object, ha^ii^ 
pedmjpB oece committed heriMftf by a frem- 
bling consent, is after%raids dragged to tke 
flames fay the officmting Brahmins, possiUy by her 
own children and rektions, in spite of an agony 
of resistance* Scenes, in which this trsgedy has 
been realised^ are but too well aotbenticateid ; 
and how fat are such scenes induded wi&in the 
prohibition of interference ? Must we hold km 
also ^^ to be a drivdler in politics atul morals, a 
M fimatic in n^ion, and a pretender inhuman!^,** 
wbo shocdd fordUy obtrude hiniself, not between 
a devotee and her dreams, but between a victim 
and her murder^v ? 

A somewhat similar ^iquiry arises witii respect 
to the cruel Hindoo practises of infanticide, er&:U 
mg a Kaor, and others, which, as has already 
been stat^ &e Brit^di govermnent has ventured 
to abdish, notwithstanding they had every 
sanctity which they could derive from usage and 
prejudice* Would Colonel Wilka comprehend 
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within Jm prescriptiye privilege of toleratibh ibeat 
^renerable baibarities ? It is difficult to believe the 
jiffinnative. It is equally difficult to find the iiar« 
n>west loqpphole for an exception in the doctrine 
which enjoins a scrupulous tenderness for a;ffdit 
jirejiidices, all the opinions^ and aU the customSy 
of the Hindoos, <^ from the most trivial to Ibe 
** most important'^ 

Without pressing these strong cases as aqgtt- 
fiients es absurdo against the doctrine in question, 
St may suffice to remark how ill that doctrine can 
be reconciled with the implied engagn^mt inder 
9rhidi every government is placed, of improving, 
by every iKvailahle opportunity^ the knoral and po^ 
}kical situation of its subjects. The ruler is bound 
to this task by an obligation, sacred, original, and 
indefeasible ; oiie, which pledges and professions 
may embody or expound, but which they can aei^ 
ther create nor extinguish^ £ir it exisia aadre^;i», 
independently of their help, aqd in spite of their 
hindrance. It matters hot thit the mastns of 
mankind have, in general, been but too ' lazge 
in the construction, and too officiotis in the diK- 
charge, of this obligation ; that they have trifled 
with the happiness of their subjects while affecting 
to consult it ; thai they have altered with a rash 
or a rough hand, and have then, by an abtord 
illusion of seiiishness,' mistaken their own compla* 
cency for the pleased contentedness of those 
whom they governed. Such examples have, in- 
deed, a sad impoitance, for they illustrate the 
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iHfficulty of governing well; but that Viifficulf^ 
woidd be none, if goyernors might therefore abaiv- 
don some of dieir highest and most glorious func- 
tioniSy and sink into the mere slaves of circum- 
stance and opinion* 

A government inay, indeed, pledge its fidth for 
the perpetuity of a particular arrangement, where 
the subject matter is so simple and qiecific that 
the ccmsequences involved in the pledge may be 
clearly foreseen, aad where it is entirely on the 
notion of its .perpetuity that the eflScacy of the 
arrsmgement depends* The government of Bengal 
acted thus, in the irrevocable settlement of the 
jevenues. The singular circumstance is, however, 
that' Colonel Wilks, in treating of that measure, 
ridicules *< the political nullity " of an irrevocable 
law; while, at tiie same time, he percdvea no 
absurdity in declaring irrevocable all the innumer- 
able laws and customs of Hindoo superstition; 
while» apparently, he would even extend the 
benefit of this declaration to laws and customs 
already become dormant, and would have the ready 
aeal of perpetuity successively aflixed to every 
fragment of a right or privilege, which thie hand 
of the archeologist may draw forth from the mouldy 
dq>ths of obsolete antiquity and extinguished pre- 
scription. 

After all, the pledges which have been held forth 
to the Hindoos of a respect for their usages and pre- 
judices, could only be designed, and could only be 
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against wanton invasion. Our pledges are noli 
falsified by a cautious attempt to amend the civil 
condition of our subjects. We are guilty of no 
deception, when we strive to meliorate institutionii 
which We profess not to insult. .We conunit no 
practical contradiction^ when we endeavour to 
build improvement on the basis of toleration* 

But, although these principles do not seem di^ 
putable, and although there can be no doubt that 
on these the Company has acted, it does not follow? 
that the practical application of them has always 
been happy. That the medium between toleration 
and reform has, in every .instance, been correctly 
preserved, is certainly, not probable ; and it is at 
least possible that the aberration may sometimes 
have been considerable; The ability of Colonel 
Wilks, smd his intimate acquaintance with thci 
Hindoo chairacter and habits, entitle liis suggest 
tions on this head to the most profound attention 
^d respect. Let it not, however, be thought 
inconsistent with such respect to say tha|; those 
suggestions are not exempt from unequivocal 
sjonptoms of pr^udice* 

" To apply " reoiarks the author, " the criminal 
** Icm of Arabioy the most defective on earth, and 
*« the least capable of correction, to the Hindoo 
** subjects of Great Britain under the government 
« of Fort St George^ is just not quite so absurd 
" as to import the criminal law of Japan." A 
representationi ,$urely more invidipus th«ua qqcu-* 
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tate. To an uninformed reader, it would not 
immediately occiur that what is here disparagingly 
termed the criminal law of Arabia was the cri- 
minal law of the Moguls ; and that, instead of 
having been a matter of British importation into 
the plains of Coromandel, it had actually acquired 
en that coast every title of occupancy before Great 
Britain could possibly exercise an option on the 
subject. The author himself afterwards states that 
the country in question was first visited by the 
acouige of Mahomedan conquest and Mahomedan 
law in the year 1646 ; that is, a century and a half 
before what he designates as the application of the 
criminal law of Arabia to the Hindoos under 
the government of Fort St. Greorge. 

Hie writer reprobates the introduction amon^ 
the Hindoos, of English justice and pdtce, with 
all the cumbrous machinery of magistrates, cir- 
cuits^ and jaiLdeEveries, as an unnecessary waste 
of technical skill, labour, and expense* The 
end, he intimates, might better have been an- 
swered, by an adherence to the rules of proceed-^ 
ing prescribed in the Hindoo code, ^< with all its 
'< numerous imperfections on its head/' Among 
the Hindoos, though faithful and respectable in 
the ordinary intercourse o£ life^ judicial perjury is, 
he tells us^ dreadfully prevalent. Tor this eyil, 
no better remedy, bethinks, can be found, than' 
the instrumentality of the panchaiet or Indian 
Jury, well known to the common law of the South 
e( India. An Indian juror, will, according to 
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Colonel Wilks» be mcomparably better ijualifi^d to 
extract the truth from an Indian Tvitness, than the 
European judge, however highly gifted with natu- 
ral discernment, or acuminated by professional 
experience* 

It must always be recollected that the main 
object is to have justice pure ;— cheap, if possible, 
— ^but, at all events, pure. The great question is, 
not whether, in the complex engine of IndO British 
govemmeiit, experience may not have discovered 
tome waste, or even misapplication, of power ; 
but whether, on the whole, the Engine does the 
thing required. Those who remember that magii^- 
trates, courts, and jail-deliveries, belong, not to 
the apparatus, but to the essence, of justice, wfll 
be slow of persuasion that the allied insufficiency 
of the system amounts to much more than that 
diflerence, by which every conceivable system 
must be separated from theoretical perfection, by 
which the best actual system is separated even 
firom possible perfection. The proposed succeda- 
ileum of an Indian jury seems partly to involve 
the old Indian dilemma of the elephant and the 
tortoise.' The juridical depravity of Hindostan, 
the author has strongly stated, and, after all, has. 
understated. " The crime of peijury (observes a 
** judge of the Patna court of circuit in 1798) is 
" thought so lightly of by the natives of this coun- 
** tiy, that the commission of it can hardly be 
" said to stigmatize the character.*' The lan- 
guage of another judge of the same court in 
1803 is similar. << Men gf the first rank in so- 

X « 
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^ ciety feel no compunction, at matually acv 
** cusing each other of the most heinous offences^ 
^* and supporting the prosecution with the most 
*^ barefaced peijuries; nor does the detection of 
•* their falsehood create a blush/* Other testi* 
Inonies of equal conclusiveness might easily be 
added. Amidst this general laxity of principle, our 
reliance is directed to the oatli of the Panchaiet or 
Indian jury. Now the juror may imdertake for 
the witness, but who shall undertake for the juror? 
It is difficult to believe that the person who has 
literaUy no conscience in the witness-box, should 
always find one when he steps over the barrier • 
into that of the jury. 

These considerations are here thrown out with 
diffidence, and with an unfeigned sense of the 
regard due to the intelligence and local informa* 
tion of Colonel Wilks. But, on the other hand, 
it is not to be forgotten that very uncommon in* 
telligence and very extensive local inf(»ination 
have already been most conscientiously devoted 
to the judicial department of British India, and 
have issued in those improvements which this 
author is pleased so greatly to depredate. Whe* 
ther the system adopted be the best possibly 
whether it has gained complete success, or even 
has deserved it, may perhaps be matters of doubt* 
Whether the ancient Hindoo system would have 
served the purpose ecpially well, may also be 
a matter of doubt, and^ in truth, seems one of 
very great doubt. There can be no doubt,-^ 
surely, none in the mind even of Colonel 
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Wilks,— that the Britidi administration^ both le- 
gislative and judicial, must by the natives be con- 
sidered as an acquisition of immense value, when 
tcwnpared with the legalized misrule of their late 
masters, t^e Mahomedans. 

With this topic, the writer of the HistoriciA 
Sketches has chosen to blend another which doe9 
not seem peculiarly relevant. He absolves the 
authors of the European reforms introduced into 
British-India from any imputation of a dei^gn of 
prosefytism; apparently meaning religious prose- 
lytism; and then proceeds to remark, not very, 
intelligibly, that, if such a design be entertained 
by oOier persons^ •« it is a most unmanly, ungene- 
•* rous, and unchristian deception, to veil thia 
^ object under the pretext of respecting the civil 
^ and religious customs and prejudices, of tlie 
" people.*' The question respecting the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Hihdostan, does not^ 
it must be owned, fall precisely within the subject 
of the present work; but its high importance will 
justify a few words upon it, even at the expense of 
what may seem a digression. 

The idea of coercive proselytism, however mild 
the compulsory means employed, merits all the 
epithets which the language of reprobation can 
attach to it; and even that of proselytism by the 
simple exertion of state-influence, seems, in Hin-^ 
dostan, to say the best of it, highly objectionable^ 
But surely the idea of proselytism by the bare effect 
of conviction, — by the effect of an unforced, uij* 
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bribed^ and unbiassed acquiescence in truth and 
reason, — however visionary it may appear to some 
persons, can only by a very singular rule of arrange- 
ment be classed with unmanly, ungenerous, and 
unchristian deception. . To such a pitch of re* 
finement would this valuable author have us carry 
our reverence for the superstitions of Hindooism ! 
Their sanctity seems to be like what is said of the 
priestly character, indelible. Their sovereignty 
is so essential and inherent, that they not only 
cannot be deposed, but cannot even voluntarily 
abdicate. 

A few years ago, this subject was debated with 
great heat ; but, at present, will surely receive a 
calm attention. The accomplished Sir William 
Jones, who was equally distinguished for his acute- 
:ness, his philanthropy, and his candour, has given 
bis sanction to attempts, cautiously and fairly con- 
ducted, for the introduction of the Christian reli* 
gion among the natives of Hindostan. If, indeed, 
as Colonel Wilks justly affirms, " it never can be 
<< a question, whether £he English or the Hindoo 
•« code of religion be. entitled to the preference," 
the wish must naturally suggest itself to every hu* 
mane and unprejudiced mind, that the better sys- 
tem should have every chance of the wider diffii-^ 
sion. Only, the distinction is ever to be carefully 
observed, between making it a matter g£ optUm and 
a matter of authority; a distinction which, even as 
applied to this pa)iicular case, the experience of 
many years has now shewn that the natives are per* 
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tranquil circulation of the Christian scriptureSf 
(the method peculiarly recommended by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones) appears so free from all possibility of 
exception, that it ought to receive the fuUest and 
most villing toleration from the Indo-British pro- 
sidendes. Otherwiscy they would indeed *^ for- 
cibly stand between'* the Hindoo population and 
the highest and deepest hopes that can be infbse^ 
into the human heart. And, surely, no govern- 
ment calling itself Christian can, without incurring 
a fearful responsibility, refuse to a Christian mis- 
sionary, so long as he shall demean himself with, 
strict loyalty, steady discretion, and unimpeachr 
fiUe virtue, the opportunity of exerting his uq- 
bought and honorable labour among the natives of 
Hindostan. 

In bringing to a close our analysis of the British 
government of Hindostan, there is another pointy 
liot yet touched, on which if nothing should be 
said^ the reader will scarcely feel himself in fiill 
possession of the subject The various closes of 
offices, commercial, political, financial, and judi« 
cial, in the service of the Company, have been 
noticed, but nothing has been distinctly said on 
the nature of the materials out <ii which these 
offices are filled ; or of the general rules of ar- 
rangement and succession, according to which 
the great body of the civil servants is supplied 
and disposed. 

This body, it is well known, is sustained by 
K 4 . 
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annual Tecraits of young mai appointed by the 
<Court of Directors, on the recommendations of 
individual members of the court, under ^ appel*- 
lation of writers. The persons so appointed are 
not selected from any particub^r class, possessing 
«iy sort of political or corporate influence; but, 
being chosen by a number of men, rariously and 
widely connected, in fact come firom all parts and 
various classes in the three kingdoms. These 
youths generally leave this country for India at 
the age of about eighteen ; but within these few 
years, the Directors have instituted a cdlege in 
England, at which they receive, previously to 
their departure, an education suitable to the ser« 
vice for which they are destined. On their arrival 
in India, those of them who are intended for the 
service in Bengal, spend some time at the College 
of Fort William, where they confirm and extend 
the acquisitions made in England. The civil ser» 
vants, in India, are variously known by the tides of 
Writers, factors, junior merchants, or senior mer-* 
chants ; titles, on which it is only necessaay to ob. 
serve, that they are the mere relics of arrangements 
and distinctions which prevailed while the Company 
were simply a commercial body; and that their 
only surviving use is to designate, not the func- 
tions of the persons to whom they are attached^ 
but merely their relative ranks. 

In the manner of filling the various offices in 
India, two principles are blended together; thQ 
principle Qf succession^ and that of sekctioiu 
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The principle of succession, that is, of promotaoii 
according to standing or seniority in the sendee^ 
js, in a limited degree, formally established by the 
statute of the 33d Geo. IIL c. 52, which enacts* 
that any vacancy happening in any of the offices 
or employments in the civil line of the Company^s 
service, shall be supplied from among the civil 
servants belonging to the presidency in whi(& 
such vacancy shall liave occurred, subject to the 
following restrictions; that no office or employ- 
ment, of which the entire emoluments shaJl exceed 
five hundred pounds per armtmij shall be confarred 
on any servant who shall not have actually residedl 
in India as a covenanted servant of the Company 
for three years antecedent ; nor, if the annuid 
emoluments shall exceed fifteen hundred pounds, 
on a servant who has not residi&d in like manner 
for sijs: years ; nor, if they exceed three thousand 
pounds, on one who has not resided nine years ; 
nor, if they exceed four thousand pounds, on one 
who has not resided twelve. In a following 
clause, the act extends tins prohibition to the 
holding by the same person of two or more offices^ 
tiie salaries of which shall jointly exceed tlie 
9ums laid down in the above scale. 

It would be perfectly preposterous toenhrg^ 
an the mixed absurdity and cruelty of any system 
which should commit, directly or indirectly, the 
yerspns and property of the natives of India to 
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fhe authoriiy of men not qualified for such a trust 
by previous ^instruction and experience. It were 
equally idle to set about proving that, for the 
acquisition of such experience^ a local residence is 
the best method which can be adopted ; and that^ 
where a numerous and promiscuously chosen body, 
like that of the servants of the Company^ are to be 
the leamersy this is not only in a pre-eminent degree 
the best method that can be adopted, but th6 sde 
method, the adoption of which can be certainly 
enforced* The only question is, whether truths 
so palpable might not have been left to exert 
their natural influence on the minds of the Com.' 
pany or their governors ; whether, if they had 
been entrusted with an entire freedom of choice, it 
might not have been expected that a sense of in- 
terest would always induce them to choose well ; 
whether, therefore, it was wise to hamper them 
by a general rule which, as it admits of no ex^ 
ceptions, may, in some particular instances^ pro* 
duce mischief, by obstructing the rapid rise of 
premature qualifications^ 

In examining this question, it is to be recol- 
lected that, wherever free choice is allowed, there 
some danger is incurred lest interest and npt 
merit should be the title to preference. Howfiur 
this danger would have been likely to result in the 
case supposed, it is not necessary to settle with 
accuracy. Let it only be conceded that it would, 
in some degree, have attended every particular 
instance in which the Company or their local 
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delegates should have exerted the opi^on granted 
to them by the supposition ; and, considering the 
vast number of offices comprised within the In- 
dian servicey it certainly could not have been veiy 
trifling in the aggregate. It then becomes na- 
tural to ask, for what purpose this risk is to be 
encountered i and the reason given is, that room 
may be a£brded for the quick promotion of early 
merit Tlie force of such a consideration as this, 
must vary with the case to which it is applied^ 
The r^ulation whidi confers on a public service 
of twelve years, pretensions to a place of four thou-* 
sand pounds a'year, no contemptible salary surely^ 
even in the expensive country of India, cannot be 
iaccused of binding down the servants of the Com- 
pany to a very tardy progress ; and it does 
:seem extremely unlikely that instances should 
ever occur to justify any considerable acceleration 
of this pace.. In the arts and sciences, properly sq 
called, the strides of genius are sometimes wonderl 
ful } but the science of men and the art of ma^ 
naging them, which it is the chief duty of the In- 
dian servants to acquire, are of a somewhat diffe- 
rent nature. For the attainment of a proficiency 
in these pursuits, vastness and rapidity of intellect 
are less necessary than patient observation and 
long habit. Here the mind must be, so to speak„ 
passive, and must resign itself to such influences 
as time, chance, or occasion, may convey from 
objects which will no;t lend themselves, at com- 
mand, to its experiments. The knowledge here 
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lo^ gained, nilieresidtof aseri^s^mipreianam 
father cm the feelings than on the senses or the 
memory. It is a qpedes of knowledge, therefore, 
not very capaUe of transmission from man to man, 
bat which each must gain for himself. It is one^ 
also, which to acquire to any purpose, will cost all 
neady the same time ; for, though the feelings of 
men differ in strength as widely, perhaps, as thdr 
memories or their senses, the strongest feelings are 
not necessarily the most faithfuL On the whole, 
there is no one study, in which what are c(»nmonly 
denominated bright parts are of so little value, 
or indeed, are so little to be trusted, as in that of 
human nature ; and if tliis^ as a general observa* 
.tion, be at all just, it assuredly loses none of its 
weight, when the student is to be an Europeani, 
ud the object of his attention the people <^ 
Hindostan^ Hasty judgments respecting that sin^ 
gular race of men, whatever be the endowments 
of the mind that forms them, must almost certainly 
be wrong ; and wrong judgments respecting such 
a people, on the part of those who preside . over 
their destinies, cannot but prove pernicious. No 
rational expectation can be entertained that a 
youth who reaches India at the usual age should 
be adequate to fill any situation of considerable 
TeqK>nsibility greatly under the age of thirty ; and 
this period would about accord with the utmost 
limits of the probationary term enjoined by the 
Statute. A much earlier fitness is indeed coni* 
ceivahle. A phenomenon of juvenile experience 
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may possibly occur ; but the event is so little mtfaiA 
probability^ that the chance of it may safely b« 
neglected in all general calculations, and, if it 
cannot be had but at a great expense, should be 
sacrificed at once. 

In enacting that an assigned term of local ser« 
vice should be the necessary qualification for aa 
office of a certain salary, the legislature evidently 
assumed that the comparative salaries of difkrent 
offices affi)rd a fair measure of their comparative 
importance* In effect, in the same service, and 
where but one scale of pay is adopted, there cam 
be no better criterion of the importance of aa 
employment than the wages allotted to it. The 
very reason why one office is more highly rernu* 
nerated than another is, because it is thought more 
difficult to fill, or, in. other words, more important 
to the commonwealth. To mention the exceptions 
with which this rule ought to be guarded, would 
be in this place impertinent } it will still remain 
true that salary is the best practical test of impor« 
tance, and it is certainly not very conceivable 
what other test the legislature could have adopted. 

But to establish the principle of succession, by 
seniority in all its rigour, would have been highly 
improper. In the work of acquiring e^erience^ 
though miracles of early maturity are not to be 
expected, yet, ultimately, one mind may consi« 
derably surpass another of less discernment or less 
patience. Besides, to contend that experience^ 
though an indispensable, is the only qualiiftcatip^ 
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ftit the disdiarge of puUtc trusts, or that, in tbe 
conduct of hunan affiurs, eminent talents are d 
little avail, would be to maintam doctrines of the 
Very last absurdity. In the collection of that mass 
of materials which constitute an acquaintance with 
malikiiid, genius may be nearly on a levdwith 
attentive mediocrity ; these materials, the current 
of time, which will Obey no man, deposits only 
by little and little ; but, in the use which is made 
of the resources thus acquired, the advantages of 
genius are almost unbounded. These advantages, 
however, the system of strict succession sacrifices. 
And, as this system does not pay the due respect to 
genius, so neither does it consult peculiarities of 
genius ; those individualities of mental character, 
which have the effect of fitting particular men for 
some situations, almost in the same degree that 
they unfit them for others. In short, it neither 
distin^shes between the different powers of men, 
nor between equal powers differently characterized. 
The immediate loss of much useful talent is one 
lamentable consequence attending this want of 
discrimination j and another equally to be depre- 
cated is the consequent discouragement to the 
cultivation of talent ; for men will not be apt to 
exert themselves in a contest, where the prize is 
given, not to him who acquits himself the best, 
but to him who was earliest on the field. 

These evils can be averted only by the allow* 
ance of a free choice ; and, though a free choice 
be in danger of degenerating into one of interest. 
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yet, iti a degree, this hazard is preferable to the 
certainty of evils so pernicious. Besides, whether 
or not the choice is likely to become one of in- 
terest, depends partly on the other arrangements 
introduced into the system, which may be such as 
to keep alive throughout it a general spirit and 
zeal that shall eithen make the electors disinter- 
ested or overawe them if they are otherwise. But 
it is possible th^t to effect this object may be very 
practicable where discretion is limited, and where 
consequently the temptation to abuse discretion is 
limited also, and yet may not be practicable where . 
both are without any boundaries whatever. 

On these grounds, the legislature, while intro* 
ducing into the Indian service the principle of 
rising by succession, has concurrently let in the 
principle of an elective rise ; since, for every va» 
cant office, all those who have reached a certain 
proportionate standing in the service may be 
candidates. Thus, very wisely, it is presumed; 
and very agreeably to tiie nature of things, local 
experience is made an indispensable condition of 
promotion ; but, that condition once sajisfied, the 
rest is left to the selecting voice of the Company 
or their governors, and to the emulation of the 
servants. Prom the moment of his arrival in 
India, the young writer has every stimulus to 
)ionorable exertion. Since the institution of tlie 
East-India College at Hertford, indeed, which 
seems to have supplied whatever the system of the 
service still wanteds the,stimiilatives may be said 
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id openlte evevk before his departure from his 
mother-country. If, in this seminary, he distin* 
guishes himself by the union of proficiency in 
learning with correctness of conduct, he is pre- 
ceded on his voyage to the East by his character^ 
and recognized on his landing. Some most happy 
instances have ah-eady occurred of those who have 
thus, if the expression may be used, shed a light 
before them, previously to their personal appear* 
ance on the scene df their public Ufe. In India, 
the first exertions of the writer may be occupied 
in gaining or in confirming a knowledge of the 
dialects of the coimtry, and in familiarizing him» 
8df with the forms of office and the principles of 
the adininistration. Next, placed under a judge, 
a collector, a commercial agent, or a political resi- 
dent, he has ^xl opportunity of benefiting by the 
knowledge and experience of his superior ; and, 
in this situation, he becomes personally acquainted 
with the natives, and gradually acquires a perfect 
understanding of their feelings, habits, customs 
and prejudices. During the course, too, of this 
apprenticeship, he is probably at times entrusted 
with a limited responsibility, which excites hi^ 
talents, and forms him for independent action* 
Meanwhile, considerable prizes are before him ; he 
may attain a principal station in one of the lines 
already mentioned ; if here also he acquits himself 
creditably, he may, in time, fill an important place 
in the board of trade or that of revenue, or in one 
of the principal courts of judicatuiet Still bigh^ 
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prospectb succeed^ a situation in the supreme, 
council of the government ; perhaps, that of go- 
vernor to one of the subordinate presidencies. 
Facts of no old date prove that even at this point 
his views are not necessarily bounded, and that 
the hope of the most splendid and arduous post 
in British India is not utterly beyond his reach, if 
he possesses the qualifications of eminent taleiits, 
long experience; and approved integrity. 

A career so brilliant must, in all its complete- 
ness, be the lot only of a fortunate few. Whether 
the general state of the Indian service, how* 
ever, be such as to justify that individual picture 
of successful zeal and exertion which has been 
drawn, or whether all the arrangements already 
described, and which seem calculated to make it 
such, have proved abortive, is a question of fact 
which every man will decide according to his own 
means of information. But the consecutive series 
of improvements which, as has been before related, 
the Company have in fact introduced into the 
domestic economy of their dominions, forms no 
feeble chain of presumptions in favour of that 
system of service under which measures so impor- 
tant and so difficult have been so entirely carried 
into effect ; and these presumptions from the effect, 
are strongly supported by others from the cause ; 
that is, by presumptions resulting from the very ' 
nature and apparent tendency of the regulations 
by which the service is actually governed. For 
tiie rest, teistimony must detertnine the mattert, 

h 
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iAd thkt of ^ sii{^pM«d pt^ftitm ffifly iicrt; c6mmmd 
itHAntion^ Yet, th^t the opportunity may not bo 
iMt of rtdsing « voice, however feeble, dnd «t 
whatever ha2ard Of its being heard with ificrediu 
Hty, in vindicdtion of a most llientoriotts and moat 
calumniated body^ it is hete Asterted, that fhertf 
does not exist in the world an abler set of ptd^lla 
functionaries than the dvil servants of the Com^ 
pany ; a set, niore distinguished for ei^erdsed mA 
enlightened intellect^ or for the energy, purity, 
and patriotism^ of thdr public donducb 

This win perhaps be thought a flattering portraify 
tad, SO f&r at least as the intellectual attainments 
Irhich make a part of the delineation are concerned^ 
there may possibly bere^ers who will compare witli 
ie, somewhat disadvantageouslyi those retired East' 
Indians Whom the ordinary intercourse of life has 
brought Within their View* They must have been 
veiy unfortunate in their sphere of observation^ if 
such should be the case ; but let them, at all events^ 
tecollect the many circumstances which may rendet 
their conclusion unfair. Hie persons to whom they 
refer, have probably passed that season of energy 
and elasticity of spirit, when men seize those con« 
spicuous posts in society, which the reverence of 
the world quietly leaves in the possession of their 
declining years. Their prospects being closed, 
they perhaps feel something of that drowsineaa 
which is apt to creep over faculties that have no 
titated exercise. A long residence, also. Under an 
enfeebUng suui has possibly given them that 
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habitual lassitude of body which at length begini 
to penetrate through the surface to the mind. 
Others of them there may be, whom this descrip- 
tion does not exactly suit, only because the un* 
favourable influence of the climate of India haa 
driven them prematurely home, to languish under 
broken health and disappointed hopes. Upder all 
these disadvantages, they have to struggle with 
the additional difficulty of settling, as it were, at 
an advanced age, in a strange land; where the 
general histbits, both of thinking imd of intercourse, 
are, in a certain degree, foreign to them, where 
conversation seldom more than glances on those 
subjects that have absorbed the ardour of their 
youth and the vigour of their manhood, and where, 
consequently, they have, in some sense, to learn 
the very alphabet of common life.. Under stich 
circumstances, it cannot be a matter of wonder 
that they do not, in general, act a more brilliant 
port; perhaps, it may rather constitute theii 
praise. The resistance of the understanding to 
new impressicHis may shew how strongly and per- 
fectly it must have taken its former configuration. 
The tendency of the mind to rqpose may prove 
with what zeal it must previously have watched* 
Nor will the candid observer of this dass of men, 
after making due allowances for their situation, 
find any thing to contradict, but rather, it is ap- 
prehended, every thing to confirm, in the fullest 
manner, the position which has been laid down ; 
that an abler set of public functionaries does not 
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exists than the civil servants of the East-India 
Company. 

Whether the administration of British India« 
which has now been pretty fiJly developed, must 
or must not be productive of happiness to the 
natives of that region, the reader has to decide« 
It surely is a question, the determination of which 
the Company might, without presumption, leave 
to the natives themselves. It is not, indeed, to 
be, supposed that the higher Mahomedans can 
view with complacency the dominion which they 
so lately possessed, in the hands of foreigners, or 
can, with unmixed pleasure, contemplate institu- 
tions of polity. which, in blessing the people at 
l^ge> consolidate the power that supplanted th^ir 
pwn. It may even he admitted that, among the 
;nore qpulent llindoos, there are those who, having 
enjoye4 and probably abused authority under the 
^cient government, now lament their diminished 
consequence and their lost opportunities. But 
fiU these would notwithstanding allow the modera* 
tion with which power is exercised, and the purity 
with which justice is administered, by the English; 
por can they be unaware of the security conse^ 
quently derived to their own persons and property. 
The good^wi|l of the Mahomedans is farther con- 
ciliated by Qur ui^e of their . pode of criminal jus- 
tice, and by the official employment which, from 
that circumstance, our courts of law affi)rd to 
many individuals of their faith. The poorer and 
lowef members of the community, however, mu^t 
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iiecessarfly b6 the greatest gainers by a system 
of which the capitabprinciple is the extension of 
equal protection to all classes. In the times of 
'Mahomedan ascendancy, a sort of devolution of 
oppression descended by stages from the prince to 
the peasant Every intermediate possessor of rank 
or influence, oppressed by those above, revenged 
liimself on human nature by oppressing those be- 
low. To console him for the misfortune of being 
a slave, he had the savage satisfaction of being 
a tyrant. It wias to the inferior orders that 
all the blanks fell in this grand game of misery* 
It is on thede, therefore,, that the deepest obliga* 
tions have been conferred by a government which 
has rescued them from their state of utter and, as 
it were, accumulated servitude. The effects of 
the improvement in their situation will, in no long 
time, we may conjecture, become perceptible in 
their altered character and demeanor. It is even 
said that some change has already taken place in 
these respects, and that complaints have beeti 
heard on the subject from old European settlers iti 
Bengal, who, before the completion of the present 
system^ insensibly adopted, in a partial degree at 
least, the habits of the country,' in their treatment 
of the inferioi natives, and were accustomed to 
meet with a submission which is now withheld. 
Such complaints, however, would form the best 
possible eulogium, not only on th? virtue, but on 
the wisdom also, of the British government ; which 
will find a surer and a cheaper, as well as a more 
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agreeaUe, support, in the gratitude of fifty mfl- 
lioils of m^i, than it could ever have vim^ from 
tfadr debasement and iears. It was said by a de- 
parted orator* in commendation of a faiQ proposed 
to the English Parliament, ^ that it would secure 
*< the rice in his pot toevery manin India.^* Hioo^ 
the measure which this great man so complimented 
was not carried into efiect, the state of tilings 
pictured in his homely but expressive eulogium 
has in a great measure been realized. Already, 
throughout that extensive domain, do the meanest 
rights of the meanest native stand on the sdid 
base of law and justice. Imperfections, mdeed, 
the system contains; as they may be fomnd in 
all systems, composed of terrestrial elements, and 
but partially fortified by the confirmation or ma* 
tured by the experience of age. Butitprogresuvely 
improves ; and its foimdations are so broad and deep 
that none can guess tlie future magnitude of die 
auperstructure. Into whatever f(»ins of noral or 
political excellence, philanthropy, in her radiant 
but permitted dreams, can mould the dust of mor- 
tality, she may one day awake and find them exem- 
plified on the banks of the Ganges. The eXAix 
h so firmly rooted in earth, that it may eventually 
iiide its summit in heaven. 

As an appendix to the view which has been 
taken of the civil syst^n of the East-India ConK 
pany, some account of their military sysrtem shall 
now be added. 

This subject may perhaps be thought not to 
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f|di tegviuiy wiiibin the delign of tiut pffetciDt 
efaajpter. It laay be caattnd,^ that the nature of 
the miikMTy eyitem of a etate» provided only tbeft 
the nulkary au^nby is in due sid»jeciMa to tiie 
q^yH^ can in no vise a£Eect the internal oimditioQ 
of the country. It should he ]:)ecoUected« hov^^ 
ever, that armies fiprm the grand safiqgiiard 49f 
national happiness against foreign disturbers. It 
dbould be rem^nb^red a}so« that the domestic cfiU 
ciency of a government greatly depends on tfaa 
reject which it attracts from its solgedlBp but 
which, as human nature is constituted, .it is not 
likely to attract from the mass of theoa, unless 
its civil powers and privijicges be strongly and 
evidently supported by n reserved guard . of mar^ 
tisi strength. Nor should the chances of internal 
commotion be altogether left out of sight; fix^ 
thou^ ap authority made up of jealousy and force 
IS most execrable, and though a sovereign ought 
pnnc^slly to seek fc»r security in the affectious of 
his people, yet it is unfortunately a solid rotmim^ 
that no system which is mesnt for a pemum^ocjr 
should be founded on a lavish .caofidence in the 
good diqK)8itions of mankind. Indeed, that a 
military govemmait wiU always prove the worst 
government in the world, cannot be more plan 
tiian it is, thata government without say militsrjr 
wo«dd soon turnout to be no government at isU. 

Oa the actual ^efficiency of the military pystem^ 
4irhatev6r it is, now .establiahed in India, there cm 
be BO necessity to expatiate^ The renown sijum 
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of good government^ that many are famih'ar with 
the exploits of our forces in the East, who have 
never heard of the less brilliant, but not less 
honorable, conquests achieved, in that quarter, by 
the patient and pacific exertions of our domestic 
policy. It is here meant only to shew that the 
goodness of the system in practise results frcHn its 
goodness in constitution; and, again, that this 
last is purchased at an expense to the state on 
the whole as small as could suffice for the end 
required* 

. No man would gravely recommend that the 
whole of our miUtary establishment in India 
should be drawn directly from the papulation of 
the parentK:ountiy< The parent-country could not 
nearly sustain the drain of men which would then 
be requisite to supply that establishment ; and the 
parent-country and her Asiatic dominions togethw 
could not nearly sustain the drain of money which 
would be requisite to support it. This systCTB, 
farther, would excite the disgust of our Asiatic 
subjects, and the deepest and the most dangerous 
disgust omong the. more proud and adventuroi» of 
them, among that class which is naturally indined 
to the activity and splendour of a military life, 
and whose spirit, deprived of this its proper vent, 
might be Worse than lost. To watch and to over^ 
awe the discontents thus excited, an additional 
force must be mamtained ; that is, a fresh burden 
<entailed on the resources of. the state, both in 
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England and in the East. On sucbi terms India 
would not be worth our keeping, it is, therefore, on. 
every ground, expedient that the military defense 
of .that country should, in a considerable degree, 
be confided to its own people, provided this can 
be done with safety ; and, if it cannot, our sole 
alternative apparently is, to abandon our Asiatic 
possessions altogether. 

^ On the other hand, it would be unadvisable 
to employ an Asiatic soldiery exclusively* A 
strong infusion of British troops is indispensable; 
not, indeed, except perhaps on some very rare 
occasions, to keep in check the native forces, 
which must not be raised if they cannot be ordi- 
narily trusted; but first, to compensate for the 
comparative deficiency of those forces in physical 
vigour and resolution, by the superior energy of 
European frames and spirits; next, to furnish 
them with aproper standard of professional merit, to 
fire them with high professionalfeelings, aiidtoimbue 
them with just professional habits. But, in order to 
answer these last piuposes in an adequate manner, it 
seems desirable that this Britisli force should not, 
like mere foreign auxiliaries, be associated with its 
native brethren only in the field. A certain pro- 
portion of it, at least, should be incorporated with 
them, should constitute a part of the same service, 
and be regulated on military principles generally 
iimilar. Thus alone can we insiue that com- 
ffiunkm of feeling between the two bodies, by 
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mMX» of vfaidi dM elevation of Bpint and fico* 
tMtent natural to Ae one» ahall eflfectoally and 
aointecmittedlj commumcate itself tp tiie othen 

For nearly tiie same reasons, the commiaaioned 
oflkera inunediatdy ^MMnmanding tiie native troops^ 
should be British, and drawn from the aarae daaa 
out of which the European corps comiected witk 
them are officered. In this manner, they will 
constitute die channels of that reciprocal em- 
pathy already mentioned. The visible and iimne« 
diate guidance, besides, of British leaders, is highly 
requisite to the ettciency of the native troops^ wh^ 
possess little inherent energy, and yet are very ca-^ 
paUe of that which is infused and derivative. Tlie 
inhabitants of Hindostan seem mosdy to resemble 
fiemiiMne natures ^ in which, it is frequendy seen that 
affection founded on confidence suj^lies the place of 
vigour and hardihood, and that, although not 
formed for ordinal daring, diey can attain to very 
considerable elevation by growing round a more 
robust character. "Wfaea the native agldiery are 
properly managed, their attachment to an Bum- 
pean office is unbounded ; nor do any troops for* 
nish more striking examples of th^t retiance on 
their leaders, which, where it is perfect, appears to 
render all the different wills of a great army but &o 
many dif&rent pulses of the same organic frame, 
and, for the time, almost as absolutdy transfers the 
heart of a commander to his followers, as if it were 
beating in their own bosoms. An additional vea* 
son for the employment of British officers is, that 



the tddkn majr, in the perions immeditttely m* 
periiitendiiig tibem, Me, as it were^ unvefled, the 
hand of the -power od whose bounty they mbsnt, * 
or, ag Oriental phraseology would express the 
idea, WA whose $aU they are fed. IRiis cireum* 
stance has ^doubtless ccmtriboted to cherish Aat 
loyally f&€ which the troops in ^uestson are so 
remarkable ; a loyalty, which has shewn itself, not 
only tiBshaken amidst privations and to3s exceed- 
ing the ordinary inflicticms of war, but unswenr- 
uig amidst the most artfid seductions on tike 
past of the native princes who have been arraytd 
Jigainstthe Coaopany. 

But, * diat these important objects may be fu^ 
aecuiied, extreefte care, and even delicacy, are in- 
•dispensable in the management of the Indian part 
*of Ihis army. The language, the usages, and Ihe 
ppegudices, of 6ie natives q£ India are pectdiar ; 
and, a ^e great body of 1J^ officers immediately 
in contact with 4heni be ^mac^iainted with these, 
liwy will not only fail to conciliate, but will even 
alienate, theminds of their soldiers ; an event, of 
which the consequences might be unspeakably 
^angeraus. Certainly, imAances are not wanting 
in our own servioe to illustrate this remark; and, 
among the causes that occasioned the unhappy 
tnilitaiy Sulures <^ the well-known Frendi com- 

^ Several cC tbe remarks that foU»w^ on tke military sjBtem qf 
tbe Company^ are closely borrowed from . the Letter of the 
Chairmin and Deputy Chairman of the Company to the Bight 
Honorable Robert Dundas^ dated the 13th January, 1809, 
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.tnander^ M. Lally» we may doubtlesit reckdn 
Jiis ixnpradence in doing violence to the super- 
' stitions of the sepoys in his anny. The requisite 
knowledge^ however, of the singular nature and 
habits of the Asiatics, can be the work only of 
time and experience. Whatever scope, therefore, it 
may be thoughtnecessary to afford, in £urope, to the 
self-inspired display of premature talents, no man 
can be properly qualified to command a corps o£ 
Indian sepoys, who has not been prepared for the 
task by a long and local military education. The 
question is, how he shall be so prepared^ com- 
patibly with that European education which, in 
order to fortify him with European attachments, 
and familiarize him to European modes of thinking, 
he ought previously to have received ? One me- 
thod of accomplishing this end plainly is, to esta- 
blish in the Indo-British army the principle of a 
gradual rise by seniority ; the effect of which ar- 
rangement must be, that the powers entrusted to 
the officers shall grow in proportion to the ex- 
perience respectively acquired by them ; and any 
other method it probably would be difficult to find. 
Some readers may possibly ask, why the principle 
of succession by seniority, and that of succession»by 
merit, should not be interwoven together in the 
Indo-British army, as those principles have already 
been shewn to co-exist in the civil service of the 
Company. There are several views, however, in 
which the rules of succession adopted in the civil, 
would be inapplicable to the military service \ bu^ 
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a better answer, perhaps, to the question may be 
furnished by this single fact, that the very nature 
of military service suflSciently includes the prin- 
ciple of selection, even where the only rule of 
advancement ostensibly applied is that of seniority. 
If a civil functionary succeeds, by seniority, to a 
particular staticm, he succeeds to that in which not 
only his local position, by the very terms of the 
appointment, but, in ordinary cases, all the duties 
which he has to discharge are determinate. But, 
when a military officer succeeds to a particular 
rank in the army, neither the post which he must 
occupy, nor the service which he must perform, 
nor even, within certain limits, the emoluments 
which he is to receive, can be definitely prede- 
termined. All these float at large, and must, by 
the local or the supreme commander, be shaped in 
conformity with the varying call of war, which 
ever ereates its own occasions. Even in this light, 
therefore, alone, a military system regulated by 
seniority has, naturally, that adyantage which the 
Indian civil system derives from the formal admis- 
sion of the principle of choice ; since, for every im- 
portant service, there are a number of candidates 
equally qualified on the ground of law, and, out of 
these, the additional qualification of merit may 
decide the individual. But what increases the 
latitude of choice is, that the ruling authorities, or 
their delegates, possess a summary method of pro« 
moting ability and rewarding desert, in their power 
c^ conferring brevet^rank or staff-appointments. 
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It must be wnnacesaary to ddd thst, in the pro^ 
ceding Temarks, thou^ hypotbeAcBHj conclted, 
jtbe actual form and dMOstitution of the local force 
which the Company matntatn in India have been 
described. The native or sepoj troops onder the 
three presidencies inciuding the non-oommisBioned 
officerSy who are also nativea, amount to oaefaim* 
dred and twenty-two thousand men; o£ whom 
about nine thousand are cavalry^ equally divided 
between Bengal and Madras. The European 
officers immediately attached to this foree ibrm 
nearly three thousand. Of Europem r^giments^ 
each presidency is furnished with one^ besdes 
artilleiyi and engineers ; and the nimiber, on the 
whole* of these troops, with their <^cers» exceeds 
four thousand. The officers rise by seniority. The 
character which this mixed army has acquired is 
not inferior to that of any armed body on earth } 
and may greatly be ascribed to. that intimate ac* 
quaintance with the native manners and customs^ 
which has enabled the officers to win the confidence^ 
and to excite and direct the qp^irit, of their sepoys. 
. Formerly, each of the presidencies was furnished 
with three European regiments. On the grounds, 
before stated, for leavening the native army with 
a strong mixture of British troops belonging to 
the same service, it certainly is desirable that the 
European force of the Company were increased ; 
while a project which has sometimes been men* 
tioned, of totally reducing that force, must, on 
the. same groimds, be decidedly deprecated^ as 
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tfareatening utter destructioa ta the mtlitaxyeffiU 
eieacy of the sepoys. 

On a principle^ however, of economizing the 
warlike means and resources of the British nation 
at laige, it is natural that the disposable force of 
the empire should be transferred from one part of 
it to adother, according to the changing demands 
of the common interest Hence, it has become 
usual for the English government at home to send 
to India a certain number of regiments from the 
Jtfmy of His M^esty^ which are for the time placed 
at the dispo^ of the Company^ and co-operste 
with the army immediately subject to that body. 
It must be Owned that the practise has somewhat 
overgrown the principle which gave it birth, about 
twenty-two thousand of the royal troops being 
now habitually stationed in India, and at the 
expense of the Company. The commander-in« 
thief of these troopd is, of course, appointed by 
the King, while the Company have the power of 
appointing their own commanders-in-chief. But, 
in order that unity of operation may be secured, 
the commander-in-chief of all the forces under any 
one presidency is usually the same person, nomi- 
nated both by the King and by the Company to 
the command of their respective armies, and act* 
ing by virtue of a commission from each. 

The introduction of the royal forces into In* 
dia has unfortunately proved the occasion of 
exciting some feelings of jealousy and discontent 
among the ofl^cers of the Company. In the royal 
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service, the purchase of commissions is alkywed^ 
in consequence of which, a rapid advancement 
sometimes takes place* In the service of the Com- 
pany, the rise is only by seniority, and of course 
comparatively tardy. It occasionally happens, 
therefore, that, in instances where the two de* 
scriptions of force serve together, officers belong* 
ing to the royal troops take rank of officers bearing 
the commission of the Company, who are their 
superiors both in age and experience; apreler* 
ence, not easily brooked by a soldier of l<xig and 
tried service, conscious of desert and ambitious of 
distinction* 

This is unquestionably an inconvenience affect- 
ing the present system, and one which scarcely 
seems removable without the introduction of 
others still greater. As a remedy for it, some 
have ad\ised that the army of the Company should 
be incorporated with that of the Crown, and placed 
under the supreme military authorities at home, 
the local governments in India having still the 
power of directing its services as might seem fit 
Were such a measure attended with the completest 
success, it would yet purchase the advantages 
proposed by it at a truly dear rate. It would throw 
into the influence of the Crown a vast addition of 
patronage, and it would weaken the hands of the 
Company, not only in the same proportion, but in 
one far greater. The subtraction of so great an 
amount of patronage must, indeed, give them a 
blow ; but they would sustain a lieavier infliction 
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in tke loss of that deference and veneration which 
they inspire, both among their own subjects and 
among foreign states, from being conspicuously 
attended by the commanding ensigns of military 
greatness. Even the mere name of the Campmy's 
mrmf produces, in this respect, a salutary influence; 
which, however, is only a small part of the advan- 
tage resulting from the present system. Under 
that system, the Company, in their own right, 
levy, organize, and reduce troops ;— all, functions 
of sovereignty. They constitute the fountain of 
military rank and reward to a numerous and gallant 
soldiery j remunerating service, punishing unwor- 
thine$s> listening to complaint, and providing an 
honorable retirement for. veteran merit. Their 
aclmmistration, even in matters properly and purely 
civil, derives weight and effect from the known 
fact that it is conducted by the hands of those 
who are the imdisputed masters of legions. The 
consequences may be guessed, then, of an arrange- 
ment which should entirely denude them of their 
military prerogatives, place them behind the shield 
of a superior power, and exhibit them in the very 
equivocal light of a government rather protected 
than armed. 

If there be any part of the world, with regard 
to which thesQ observations peculiarly apply, it is 
Hindostan. In the ancient and inveterate opinion 
pf the natives of that country, the distinctive, and 
perhaps the only incommunicable, attribute of 
fupreme power^ is the command of the sword :<^ 

M 
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en q>imoii» which has naturallj grown up under 
despotic governments, and amidst barbarous model 
of international policy. For it is in such scenes 
and situations that the agency of armies becomes 
the most broadly discernible; rather operating 
with the rage of flame, than, as in more civilized 
quarters^ silently and equably propagating heat 
throughout the system* Among other exemplifi* 
cations of the eflScacy of military power, the inha* 
bitants of Hindostan have before their eyes many 
remarkable instances of princes, who, having once 
surrendered to a minister or an ally this talisman, 
as it may be called, of sovereignty, have quickly 
wasted away into dependence and servitude; 
Would it be a matter of wonder, if they applied 
these precedents to the case now in question ? 

Considering how greatly the stability of the 
Indo-British government, and the saikie thingwould 
be true of any government in the same situation, 
depends on opinion, it would surely be a great 
evil, if the natives supposed that the Company 
itself, of whom that government immediately h<rfds, 
and whom it represents, had no effectual controul 
over the armies ostensibly supporting its authority, 
but was in truth merely a passive instniment in 
the grasp of a higher power. But what would ex- 
tremely aggravate the evil, is, that the supposition 
might probably not fell far short of the feet. The 
moment that it communicated itself, as it sooQ 
must, to the Sepoys, it would, in a great degree^ 
be realized. Taught to center elsewhere thetr 
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toyahy and tiieir expectations, that ctasa of mea 
might be expected to regard with but a distracted 
«ort of re^ct those who musit £^pear to them cmly 
the ministenal dispensers of the royal bounty. 
Against the effects of this disposition^ the Com*> 
pany could look for no insurance except in 
the proud protection of the officers* pluming 
themselves on the unpunctilious alacrity with 
which they lent themselves to the defense of an 
unarmed body of merchants, and, on all occasions^ 
ready to prove to their employers at home, that the 
complaints preferred agaiost them by the loc^ 
governments were totally ui^ounded. Even here, 
the probability of mischief does not stop. By the 
present constitution, as has been shewn in a former 
page, the supreme administration of Indian affidrs 
is divided, in a tolerably equal ratio, between the 
Company at home aad the executive servants of 
the Crown. But it would be vain to imagine that 
the equipoise could be preserved, after the sword 
should have been thrown into one scale* Having 
resigned to ministers the military power and pa* 
tronage of India,-^the key, as it may be called, 
of their garri8on,---ihe Company could no kxiger 
conduct their portion o£ this high concern with 
that sensation of independence and self-respect 
ossaittal to a due discharge of the functions of 
command. 

And for what olgect, it may be asked, are these 
very serious hazards to be incurred ? In order to 
obviate, it is answered, the causes of the subsist* 
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ing jealousies between the officers commanding die 
troops of the Company^ and the officers of the 
royal anny serving in India. There are» however, 
the best reasons for believing that the causes of 
those jealousies would, after all, no^be obviated* 
The unpleasant feelings sometimes entertained by 
the officers of the Company towards those q£ His 
Majesty, arise, not from the circumstance that the 
masters whom the two classes serve are different, 
but from this, that the nUes of the two services 
are different So long, however, as the one 
service is of a provincial, and the other c^ 
'a general, nature, — so long as the purdiase 
of commissions is permitted in the service of 
the King, and those solid reasons remain, foe 
which the principle of succession by seniority has 
been adopted in the sepoy-service,^-60 long it 
would appear that this difference of rules must 
remain also ; and to consolidate under one head 
the two services between which it subsists, does 
not seem the means of rendering it less evident. . 
At the same time, ithe difficulty, though itvcan- 
not be entirely overcome, may in a good d^ree 
be evaded, if the commanders employed in India 
will be careful not to give the officers of the 
Company unnecessary umbrage ; if they will pay 
every just deference to the claims, and every de- 
licate attention to the feelings, of one of the most 
gallant and honorable bodies of military servants 
in existence. Under prudent management, the 
tendency to opposition between the two servicw 
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in question, so far from producing evil, may eveil 
be converted to some salutary purposes. Cer- 
tainly, it has, on general principles, often been 
held that the troops of a state ought not to be 
throughout organized by one common rule ; that, 
wise as it is to encourage among them a com- 
munion of professional sentiment, yet to temper 
in some degree this sympathy is wise also ; that to 
in^oduce among them a partial division of in- 
terests, both cherishes in them a principle of 
honorable emulation, and obviates the not wholly 
groundless apprehensions with which the friends 
of dvil liberty are apt to regard the system of 
standing: armies« Conformably to these maxims^ 
it would not be difficult to state cases, in which 
the existing jealousies between the two component 
parts of the Indo-British force, might prove an 
important bulwark against the dangers to be feared 
from the faultering loyalty of one of them. Qa 
such cases, however, though not whoUy to be ex- 
duded from view in any plan for the administnu 
tion of British India, it neither is agreeable, nor 
appears useful, to dwell. A well-born mind will 
rather love to recall the recollection, and to an- 
ticipate the recurrence, of those many instances, 
blazoned in history, in which the jealoudes alluded 
to have flamed out into acts of glorious rivalry, 
and in which the. separate and -emulous exertions 
of each party, in the common cause, have con* 
spked to cover both with one renown« 
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SvLchf OB tke whole, is the consdtatidB estif 
Uished for the goiremment of British India ; and 
the loBg, and it is feared, tedious survey which has 
been afforded of it, shall new be closed with two 
riiort and plain remarks. 

First ; That system cannot be a bad one, uBder 

which so manv and so great advantages have been 

Secured to die inhabitants of the territories com# 

prised wiliiin the Indo-Britidi empire, and 01^ 

Mrength and firmness to tfie empke itself. It is 

&0W the * thirtieth year, ^nce those memorahie 

words were spoken by a cdk4»rsted parliamentary 

orator, in justification of a measure directed 

against the existence of the Company : ^< I am 

** now come to my last ootidition, without which^ 

** far one, I will never readily l^id my hand t* 

'^ the destruction of any established governments 

^ which is. That in its present state, the govemp* 

** ment of the East-India Company is absolutely 

'** incorrigible/** Had that great man been spared 

to the wishes of his country, how certainly might 

he now have been expected to recant his .propanl» 

in virtue of the very doctrine on which it is 

founded! What an amendment has, since the 

period of his remark, undeniably been effected in 

the political constitution of British India! And 

how dpubly and trebly striking that amendmenty 

if the invectives which his terrible elx>quenQp 

* Bttrke*8 Speech on Mr. Ibx*8 East ladia HO, 1ft Sec 1286. 



pointed against the Company of his own day, were 
within the privilege even of oratoric^d truth! 
It will be fruitlew to pretend;, with some objectors, 
that the improvements in question have been ef* 
fected, not through the means of the present sys« 
tern, but in spite of it Such objectors, Burke 
might have been apt to class with the preachers of 
that vulgar democracy, which afifects to teach that 
the British constitution has proved beneficial, not 
by means of its monarchial elements, but in spite 
of them. There can be no sounder, no safer tests 
of the goodness of a system, than the practical 
advantages which it produces, and its susceptibility 
of gradual improvement Where these are found 
together, as in the Indian constitution they are 
incontrovertibly found together, prejudice against 
any material change of principle becomes r^ison, 
and the speculative innovator, however specious 
his propositions, is not to be derided as a theorist^ 
but repulsed as an enemy. 
. Hence appears to grow forth a decond remark ^ 
which is, that, when any measure is recommended, 
from which even a remote probability ci danger to 
the existing Indian ^Aystem can be shewn, a 
weighty burden of proof faUs on the advocates of 
such a measure. Let it be imagined, that soma 
Jbrther relaxation is proposed of the qualified mo- 
nopoly possessed by the Company in the commerce 
of India. Let the Company be supposed to resist 
the project, on the ground that it would, by a 
circuitousi perhaps, but by a very likely process, 
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^danger the security of their political jpoiiref*' 
Could any thing be less reasonable than for the 
champions of the proposal to contend that, the 
presumption being always against monopoly, the 
business of proof rested wholly with the Company ? 
So far as the unmixed question of monopoly ex- 
tends, the assertion might be just. But, when 
even a prima facie argument is produced on the 
part of the Company, that the desired change 
would vitally affect the political part of the Indian 
system, at thatmoment they have, beycmdall doubt, 
devolved the burden of proof on the innovator. 
Nor, again, would it be sufficient for the innovator 
.to shew, even by the most unexceptionable chain 
of reasoning, that the possibility was, on the whole, 
against the occurrence of the mischiefs appre- 
hended by the Company. A measurement of 
probabilities is admissible only between things of 
the same kind, — between quantities of the same 
order ; but commercial and political advantage do 
not fall /under this description. The certainty, 
however unquestionable, of commercial advantage, 
can never be set against the likelihood of political 
loss, however faint. An eiQipire cannot be pros- 
perously n lied on a contingent tenure. Tlie political 
welfare of the fifty or sixty millions of persons who 
constitute the population of Briti^ India, cannot 
live on the thin element of mere probability. 
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CHAPTER IL 

On the probable effects of allowing to British Subjects in 
general, a right, complete or very partially quaUfied, 
of trading to, and of residing in, British India, and any 
part of it. 

\ . '. . .. 

Any material innovation on our present Indian 
system, would probably involve one or both of the 
two following consequences : 

First, That of allowing to British subjects in 
general, a right, complete or very partially quali- 
fied, of trading to, and of residing in, British 
India, and any part of it. 

Secondly, That of transferring, entirely, or in 
great part, the civil and military functions now 
exercised by the Company, as the sovereigns of 
India, together with the patronage attached to 
them in that character, to some other person or 
persons. 

It is scarcely worth while to observe, that the 
greater part of those who contend for the total 
abolition of the present system, fully contemplate 
a change in both these respects. There are others, • 
however, who recommend only a partial abrogation 
of the privileges of the Company, and would leave 
that body in possession, some, of the substance of 
ita political power and patronage^ without its 
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commercial monopoly, others, of the substance of 
its commercial monopoly, without its political 
power and patronage. The former, or at least 
most of them, would confer on all British subjects 
a. general right of trading to, and of residing in^ 
any part of British India. The latter would 
vest in some other hands the political functions 
and patronage now belonging to the Compa- 
ny. It would not, indeed, be easy to conceive 
8ny thing amounting to a material innovation on 
the present system, to which one or both of these 
consequences should not be appendent ; and it is, 
an point of &ct, notorious, that one or both of 
them are distinctly anticipated by the generality 
of those who are decidedly advocates for such in# 
novation. 

It is, therefore, at once safe and just, by way of 
ascertaining what evila might be likely to arise from 
any cun^derable change in the present system, to 
enquire what evils would probably be connected 
with a change in either of the two particulars 
mentioned. This enquiry it is now intended to 
undertake ; and, in the present chapter, it shall be 
iQOwidered what would be the operation, both im^* 
mediate find eventual, o^ an arrangement which 
Bbould extend to all British subjects the liberty of 
trading to, and of residing in, the British doming 
iplis in the £a3t» and any part of those dominions* 

It has bew believed, not only by the advpcatea^ 
l^vt «bo by maoy of the opponents, of the Com^ 
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piany, that the result of conferring isach a liberty 
on British subjects in general^ would be the cah^ 
fiitoHon of India. Dr» Adam Smith casts it as a 
reproach on the exclusive companies which have 
managed the Indian commerce of England, HoI« 
btnd, and other European nations, tbat» with the 
exception of Batavia, no colonies have been 
formed in their Intern dominions* Speaking of 
^ the genius of exclusive companies," he observed 
that it is *^ unfavourable to the growth of new 
<f colonies, and has probably been the princij^al 
•* cause of the little progress which they have 
<< made in the East-Indies* The Portuguese car- 
^ ried on the trade to Africa and the Eastrlndies^ 
<^ without any exclusive companies, and their 
<< settlements at Congo, Angola, and Benguela# 
<< on the coast of Africa, and at Goa in the East* 
*^ Indies^ though much depressed by superstition 
•* and every sort of bad government, yet. bear 
<* some faint resemblance to the colonies of Ame« 
^ rica^ and are partly inhabited by Portuguese, 
^ who have been established there for several 
" generations."* Some of the f<^owers of JiTm 
$mitht refining on the doctrines of their master^ 
hove maintained, not only that colonization must 
be the natural result of a free influx of Europeana 
into the East, but that even the restricted and 
fludcied intercourse, of which the present system 
allows, between Great Britain and her Eastern 

« WealUi of NatioDS^ Book IV. Cb. tiL fart 3, 
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possessions, will speedily form British colonies itf 
that quarter of the globe.* 

Some later writers, however, on the same side, 
have assumed a difierent ground. The author of 
^^ Considerations on the trade with India," not 
content with asserting that the relation between 
England and India ** bears no resemblance what- 
** ever, and never can have any^ to that of colonies 
** and the mother country," proceeds to represent 
the apprehension of colonization as visionary^ cM^ 
mericaly and strange; — ^the weak fancy, it may be 
presumed, of narrow and deluded minds. As 
this writer generally pays a profound deference to 
the judgment of Dr. Smith, it may be suspected 
that his violent and contemptuous reprobation, in 
the present instance, of a sentiment which Dr. 
Smith so directly sanctions, has arisen from inad- 
vertence. Opinions, however, cannot be surren- 
dered to the authority of great names; and ai 
there may, perhaps, be others who, with him, 
contemn " the apprehension of colonization," it 
seems proper that this question should be argued 
with a reference to such persons. To this end, 
let us first set out of view all idea of colonization; 
let us suppose that the effect of a free trade and 
access to India will be to draw thither, not settlers, 
but merely temporary residents, generally actuated 
by the view of acquiring wealth ; and let us ob- 



^ Edinburgh Review^ Vol. IV. No. 8. Review ^of Teimaat"ii 
Indian Recreationi. 
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aerve in what manner, even thus simply consi* 
dered, a fxee trade and access will operate on the 
state and circumstances of that country. It will 
afterwards be open to investigation, whether such 
a change of system would be likely to land us 
in colonisation, and how far. such an event is 
desirable. 

There is, indeed, a real propriety in this distri- 
bution of the subject, independentiy of its suit« 
ableness to the existing state of the controversy. 
Colonization, at all events, cannot be instanta- 
neous; and we have, in fact, therefore, to con- 
sider, by a very natural order» first, what are likely 
to be the immediate, and then^ what the remoter^ 
effects of a free trade and access to India. Be- 
sides, while some pretend that the utmost freedom 
of trade and access might be established, without 
producing colonization, it seems much easier to 
believe that colonization might take place, though 
the utmost freedom of trade and access were not 
established. That is to say, it is conceivable that 
even such a partial relaxation of the present re- 
strictive system, as should be unattended with 
those immediate evils which complete freedom is 
likely to occasion, might yet lead to colonization, 
and incur, of course, all the objections. to which 
colonization may seem liable. Colonization, there* 
li^e, were it for this reason alone, is not to be 
dassed merely among the other eflfects of a free 
trade and access, but demands a separate con* 
^ideration, 
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The auockted comnumily <^ Britiah and luu 
tives.in our Eastern domiiucHae, certainly presents 
tfoe of the most curious and interesting spectacles 
crer witnessed* We observe two races c^ men, 
not more distinct in origin than they are in lai>> 
guage, complexion, dress, manners, ciistoms, and 
religion; nor is the distinction in these respects 
more comfdete than the disqproportion in energy 
both of body and mind. We have, on the one sid^ 
extreme feebleness of frame joined with extreme 
efibminacy, dependence, and timidity of spirit ; on 
the other^ we have vigour, hardiness, courage, en* 
terprize, and ambition* This natural inequality ia 
increased by the consciousness, confessed on the 
<me side, cherished on the other, that the feeble 
race is politically subject to the stronger. Here 
alone we should be apt to think that sufficient 
ground was laid for a perpetual reciprocation of 
iigustice and sufSning ; for, although the disparity 
of numbers is very greatly in favour of the weaker 
side, yet this is an advantage which is not so oU 
vious, in the daily intercourse of man with mai^ 
as the opposite advantage of pergonal powers and 
prowess, and which, indeed, can never be brought 
into full dSect, except by a concert and unity of 
operation, little to be expected from a mass of 
abjectness and pusillanimity. 

But, farther, this weak race is remarkal^ for an 
attachmentthemostobstinatetoa^etof customs and 
institutions the. most singular, and to superstitionfiL 
so whimsically interwoven with the whole fi»ae 
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o£ life, that^ under some circiiinst«ice8> d simple 
touch firom a person of a different persuaiuon it 
considered as an almost equally serions injury with 
a mortal stab. To answer to this peculiarity, 
there is, on the other side, a national character, 
generous and humane, indeed^ yet by no meanb 
delicate in its generosity and humanity, and ptt>- 
verbially distinguished for an aptness to view with 
coptempt and derision all foreign customs and ih^ 
Stitutions whatsoever, Hiis, then^ is a new vul- 
nerable point, in which we should expect the supe- 
riority of the stronger character to make itself fdf; 
and to inflict the deepest wounds. It must b« 
owned, indeed, that in this point nature seems to 
have placed something like a principle, if not of 
redress, yet of retaliation, and to have provided^ 
not a weight to steady the balance, but an occa* 
aional force to throw up violently the descendit^ 
scale, in the single artide of a religious afRtmt^ 
these generally tranquil beings seem capable of 
active resentment. An insult here, has been 
known to rouse them into motion and vengeance 
with the suddenness of an explosion. Here, then, 
they are dangerous to their masters ; and, if th6 
iuDiits of the danger were plainly and visibly de^ 
fined, or if it were in the nature of man to be 
jperpetuany on his guard against concealed aild 
imcertain perils, to be sufficiently provided against 
an evil which is never heard before it is felt, to be 
always self^^possessed when the temptation is pre^ 
tent and the |wmidunent out of s<g}]d;,~4hen w^ 
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might suppose that the masters would* as a matter 
of course, be ever aware of this irritable part in 
- the constitution of their subjects* and ever avoid 
coming in contact with it. But, though states- 
men, and though wise men of every station, may 
;be thus cautious, how shall the same prudence be 
.communicated to the vulgar, the unthinking, the 
iniexperieQced ? Or how, but by uniform at- 
tention, can they avoid a danger which is in- 
ddent to all the common course of private life ? 
On the whole, therefore, it would be natural to 
expect, that the general intercourse between two 
tfuch orders of persons as have been described, 
would be an intercourse df injury and suffering, 
subgect, however, to interruption from some pa- 
roxysm of revenge on the part of the injured. 
. Yet, in Hindostan, nothing of all these e£Pects oc- 
curs, or, except perhaps in one solitary instance, has 
occurred for years. Two races, such as have been 
deliiieated, mix there in daily and hourly inter- 
course; and yet there is neither habitual injury, 
nor habitual suffering, nor occasional revenge. 

How this state of things has been produced, it 
would, perhs^, be tedious in this place to enquire; 
but there is another question which cannot be 
dispensed with^ — ^by what means it is practically 
maintained. Without any pretensions to logical 
exactness of arrangement, those means may be 
resolved into the four following : First, the author 
xity of the local executive government, which 
may peremptorily wder out of the country mf 
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^European, whose conduct is such as to excite a 
popular alarm among the natives. Secondly, Ihe 
tribunals of the Supreme Courts of Judicature^ 
and of the parallel Court of the Recorder in 
Bombay ; tribunals which, being totally indepen* 
dent of the Company, may be said to hold the 
judicial balance between the British residents and 
the natives* Thirdly, the intimate intercourse 
and effectual sympathy maintained between Great 
Britain and British India, insomuch that the Bri- 
tish subjects resident in the latter, being educated 
in Great-Britain, always holding connexion with 
it, and always aware that they act under its super- 
vision, partly derive by inheritance, partly catch 
by contagion, and partly consult from prudencct 
those sentiments of right and justice, which are 
here generally popular, but which, in India, local 
prejudices might be apt to extinguish or overbear. 
FourtUy, the rule, adopted and enforced in the 
Indian service, of gradual and progressive advance . 
ment ; and, what may be viewed in combinatiou 
with this, the prohibition imposed on all British 
subjects, of residing, without a special license, at 
any place in India, except within ten miles of some 
one of the principal settlements. By these two 
provisions it is secured, first, that situations of high 
power or influence or responsibility shall be con* 
lerred only on those, whose residence in the 
country has been sufficiently long to familiarize 
them with the usages and manners of the natives; 
and secondly, that British subjects in general, de- 



Inxred irooi kwlen nmbles ihre^ghoiit tibe trMt 
cottdn'eaty and among the vwkd pofiiikttoii^ «f 
Bindostaiiy shall oorcCiiaffiij he coflfiaed to pboes^ 
m which ^Kperknoa has, im. a gieat measuct^ 
fkmiliamed the optrmas with the usagea ^nd aaan* 
necs of Eurbpeana.. 

Of these fowr barriers between tbe eatireaad 
tile British resident, it will hereafter ^[qpear that 
the third, — the suj^ection of the resident to the 
puUic opinion transmitted er caught frain hia 
mother countrf,*— is probably the most ^Bdenl, 
IM> far as reqpects fjie ill usage to which thenatiivee 
might be exposed, merely firom. their infi^riodty ua 
general force of character, and independently of 
any direct violation of their peculiar customs and 
prgudices. In this excepted poiet, laoweveiw 
their chief security seems to consist in the 
regukticms comprised under the last of the fpuc 
heads enumerated. The fear dP punishment, of. 
the influence of the characteristic benevc^nce oC 
tiieir country, might 6i^ly the British restd»itft 
with motives to caution and forbearance ia thdw 
intercourse with the natives; but good motives 
or right intentions wi^ in this case, da litt^ 
Without a practical knowle^e, or rather a smse^ 
of the singularities of the native diaracter aad[ 
customs, and a formed habit of making allowance 
for those singularities* These qualifications, not 
hws, however wise or wisely administered^ no 
vigilance of eye or vigour of axm on the part of 
the executive govemioent, no aympatby, however 
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ihtimftte, between the minds of the local and those ^ 
of the British pubHe, can communicate ; nothing 
ctH commumeate them but a slow training and 
ei^perienee. 

Were the eeuntiy thrown more open to the 
ingress oi European adventurers, there are many 
reasons for thinking that material encroachments 
would speedily take place on the prejudices and' 
pxmlegeaof the natives. The executive and the 
judicial authorities, which easily controulan or*' 
derly, cc^Bpact^ and, as it were, disciplined array 
of persons^ would find l^e task very d^rent oP 
watching a set of independent irregidars, in a 
state €^ wide dispersion. Public opinion in this' 
CQuntry, which, with equal attention and effect^' 
watches the Indo-Ritish community, so long aa^ 
it is comprised within known and narrow limib, ' 
would be little competent to the cognizance of 
numerous adventurers, scattered, unhearing and' 
unheard^ over the vast area of the Indian Conti* 
nent ; nor is it to be assumed that the adventurers 
in question would prove equally alive to the influ- 
ence of public opinion, with the persons introduced' 
by the present system. But the greatest evil, by 
ikr, would be the necessary supersession c^ that 
slow pdiey of traimng and experience already 
mentioned. At present, all the collectors of re*^ 
venue, commercial residents, and judges, in the 
service of the Company, are preferred to their 
respective stations, as was fully explained in the^ 
&s%t ehapter of tibis wafk> in some joint proportieir 
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to merit and length of service. If the Company 
were abolished, political or judicial situations, m^ 
deed, might still be conferred by the same rule ; 
but the keeping these doors fast would avail little, 
if the wide gate of commercial speculation were 
unclosed. The ignorance and prejudices o£ Eng- 
lishmen, once suffered to come into unrestrained 
contact with the ignorance and prejudices of 
Hindoos, some terrible detonation would probably 
be the consequence. 

. Hiese observations will be, if possible, still more 
conclusive, ^ould it be allowed that a freedom of 
trade and access to India would, in any consider- 
able d^ee, augment the number of British resi- 
dents in that region* Yet this would be no very 
extravagant postulate, but seems to have the sanc- 
tion, by implication at least, of all parties. The 
sanction of it by the advocates of free trade and 
access is sufficientiy involved in their perpetually 
declared opinion, that the adoption of the sys- 
tem which they recommend would open a vast 
number of new channels to the commercial skill 
and enterprize of Crreat Britain* For it is ad- 
mitted, that our trade in India cannot be con- 
ducted without the presence of British merchants 
or agents ; and it may reasonably be presumed, 
that a vast increase of the work done, .implies at 
least a considerable increase in the number of 
the labourers. On the other hand, it is noto- 
rious that the position in question is maintain- 
ed, though, generally speaking, on far different 
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grounds, by most of those who oppose, ieither 
partially or entirely, the emancipation of the In* 
dian trade* "Without, therefore, any examination, 
in this place, of the reasonings employed by these 
conflicting parties, the common conclusion in 
which those opposite reasonings appear to result, 
may be taken for granted. But, though it is thus 
referred to as confirmatory of the general argn* 
ment here maintained, the reader will take notice 
that, even independently of its truth and on the 
supposition of its utter falsity, the argument re- 
mains vaUd. 

On the consequences which a free entrance of 
Europeans into India would be likely, in its first 
operation, to produce, there seems no occasion to 
add more. It is a perfectly distinct question 
whether, in a subsequent stage, such an event 
would not lead to the colonization of India } and 
this question must be discussed on such large 
grounds as to comprehend another enquiry, — ^how 
&r the same efiect might be expected to result, 
even from a partial relaxation of the restrictions at 
present in force, on the residei^ce $^nd commercQ 
of Europeans in that country. 

Although the idea of colonization in India has 
been represented as altogether chimerical, yet, at 
all events, its title to these epithets can be made 
out only by a minute and detailed investigation, 
and is not apparent on the surface. On the con- 
trary, an impartial observer, casting a view on the 
•UbjeQt for the first time, wotdd rather be apt to 
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ad1c». why the connexion between the two countries 
had not already led to the effect in question? Fw 
let us contemplate the case as it would strike su<^ 
a person. Inclusively of ihe troops sent l^ His 
iMajesty, more than thirty thousand British sub- 
jects, of the full blood, reside in India $ several 
thousands of them from early youth, some from an 
age scarcely passed childhood. They enter into 
|k great variety of occupations and pursuits. They 
gradually become habituated, and even attached^ 
to the climate, manners, and mode of living 
which belong to the country. Many form matri- 
monial alliances with women of their own country, 
and others enter into less reputable connexions 
with the native races. The life which they lead 
is, generally speaking, not destitute of most of the 
comforts enjoyed by the parallel ranks of seciely 
in England, and adds to these, many luxuries pe- 
culiarly its own. Accordingly, with the option 
always held forth to them of a return to their 
native land, the instances are rare, in which any 
of them so returns, till he has attained to ad« 
vanced years ; andthefactis, that nogreaternumber 
than in the ratio of one to five return at all. Yet» 
with some inconsiderable exception, scarcely one 
of this large and fluctuating body is foimd to 
settle or colonize in India. Scarcely one, that ia» 
(for of verbal disputes there is no end), is found 
deliberately to fix in it his abode for life, and to 
leave a family which shall occupy his place aflac 
his death. Scarcely one is founds at any point of 
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ioB utiacf, to ihBxdxm lise purpose^ however feefaif 
lie mtty entertain tiie hope, of revisiting, at same 
kte peraod^ the d»untiy from w^iich he came, and 
of there passing tifie eviening of his da}«« 

On leverj tihvious principle of faomaa nature 
this mx^ mint he n^aided as a singidar cireimi* 
atanee; nor do those who look lor ihe sdation of 
it in the admitted peculiarity .of tha system of 
connexion established between the two countrieSi 
aad who maintain that; with the abrogation of that 
tystem, it would cease to teadst, seem to contend 
fer Bxty position whidi is, on the face df it, pre* 
posterous or absurd. That the matter may hi 
properly decided, however, it must be exannned 
with minnteneiss; and we sfaal do well to enquiry 
not merely whether this state of things is to bo 
ascribed to the nature of our Indian system, but 
also, how far it can be ascribed to that cauise e%^ 
cdusively. 

To dwell, in Ihis caae^ on that genaral attaclii 
ment of men to their native country^ which rem 
ders them slow to expatriate themselves, or on 
other similar topics, woidd he very little to tho 
purpose; because such impediments have existed 
In jaboost every instance in which a colony has 
been planted. The question is, respecting th^ 
peculiar difficulties with which we have to struggle 
m the case of India. And here it does not seem 
to be denied that our present Indian policy throws 
many obstacles in the way of colonization: only^ 
AaCf as the ffothor dP the ^ Comnderations^' i» 
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persuaded, are wholly superfluous. According to 
him, colonization is opposed by insurmountable 
obstacles, totally independent of the Company's 
system; on which supposition, of course, the re- 
straints imposed on it by that system must be like a 
line of works erected in defense of an inaccessiblii 
precipice* These independent obstacles are, it 
would seem, two. First, the persons who are na- 
turally drawn from England to India by the ex- 
isting circiunstances of both countries, are not of 
li class likely to colonize; and secondly, India is 
too well peopled to afford any scope for projects 
of colonization. . 

First; we are told that, wherever colonization 
has taken place, the lower orders of the community 
have furnished the great majority of the settlers, 
and that, in general, the colony has been erected 
on the basis of agriculture. Those, it is said, on 
the contrary, who quit England for India, are of 
a higher condition in life, and leave their country 
only as civil, military, or commercial adventurers, . 
intent on the acquisition of wealth, and without 
any view of more than a temporary exile. 

The two facts, that colonies have usually arisen 
from agricultural beginnings, and that the bulk of 
the adventurers has been furnished by the lower 
classes of the community, apparently bear very 
little relation to a subject like the present. The 
author of the " Considerations," indeed, takes the 
trouble to sketch the general history of colonial 
^tablishments^ ancient and modem, with th^ pur^ 
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pose of shewing that they have been composed 
of elements very different from those out of which 
any colony can rise in India. It seems idle to talk 
of precedents, where no analogy of circumstances 
can be jpretended. Have all his historic studies 
introduced him to the acquaintaqce of any one 
establishment, of a nature, and in a situation, at 
all parallel to the Indo-British community? He 
has, it appears, found no instance in which such a 
community has become a colony; — ^has he then 
found any one, in which such a community has 
fdkd to become a colony? Or what do we gain 
by learning, that the experiment has never yet 
been observed to turn out in a particidar manner, 
if the truth is, that it was never known to be tried 
at all? 

If, , setting aside this nugatory reference to colo- 
nijd history, the argument be put simply thus; that 
a body of men, of a station more or less above 
that of the commonalty, and living in a foreign 
country with a view of acquiring what is called a 
fortune, are less likely to take permanent root in 
such country, than if they had originally been so 
many labourers or journeymen, had with difficulty 
found the means of transporting themselves to the 
land of their adventure, and had there been set- 
tled, as cultivators, on small allotments of ground, 
•^we have a proposition which is nearly identical, 
but yet it will be found that the argument is very 
little mended* For let us, in the first plac^ re-* 
VpUect the facts of the case. These civU^ mUtary^ 
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nd cemnercml Mioaitmren^ do W9t nercty rash 
tbittigli tke cduntryt <«iitts in ifive or six yesis a 
l^eat i)0O(^, aod then retre with their igaasz^-^ 
tbey we meA i^vfaa, ia very earfy youth, *eBtcr into 
i«;gfiJar Ulies 4f hmiiiess or «inplo}«eilt, in which 
MOcesB or advaacement is liie gradnal and gene* 
viHy the dow result of patient assidtnty. Hieir 
lives, Hx by moch the greater portion of theoi, are 
pamed in tlus foreign country, and in a «1yle of 
easy afluence which few of them can, on their 
late ratum home, afibrd to naintaia; and the 
tnidi 18, &dt they are dieii genendly found to 
look iiadc with some regret cm tfafe abode xsi their 
yofidi and vigorous maturity, and se^an with dffi* 
culty to beo^ne ctfresh dcfflKstacated in diat of th^ 
childhood. 

lifoet of these persons belong to the mercantile 
dasB ; aad merchants, it k said, do not so easily 
tdce root as agriculturists. A meiisfaaiit is a d/i^ . 
zen xf ike worii. Hiis con^eralion, however^ 
would prove too mudt; because, if merchants in 
general be citizens of die world, it may not be easy 
to explam, why a large body of tbem should for 
years continue to be actuated by an indestructibia 
spirit of cittzenship towards a distant native coun-. 
try. . A merchant, besides, often lays out«his ccM- 
merckd profits on land; and the expierience Joi 
every day may prove that he does not always defer 
this operation tUl his final retirement from businessi 
but is very apt to conduct it gradually, by the ap* 
]irc{»riati<m to it of a part of his income* In thii 
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eaae» however^ we ^should naturally eaqpect him t* 
become an agriculturist in the country where faii 
mercantile concerns might lie. Perhqps^ instead 
of the proper merchant, we have a isaster-manu* 
facturer; but a manufacturer, in additaon t6 the 
inducements by which, in common with the aneiy 
chant, he may be attached to the spot whera te 
has carried on his affairs, has this peculiar one, that 
he has probably sunk a good deal of capital on Ua 
manufactoiy, and fixed capital is a sort of anchor 
which binds men to a local habitation. B^ond 
|dl this, it is tnost natural, both to the merchant^ 
the manufacturer^ the agriculturist^ and -erarp 
human being, that they should educate their chil- 
dren for their own professmi^ a proceeding whicfa^ 
of all others, has a tendency to root them with 
their families in tlie |^ce where thc^ have <la* 
boured. 

With reference to this state of things, let tha 
true nature of the ^paestion b6fi>re us 4>e const* 
dered. In ejMte of all the motives which tore 
been described as naturally counteracting, in the 
breast of the Indo-British resident, the love of 
home, let it be admitted that, on m wmmge^ the 
love of home is apt to preponderate with p&csoo^ 
of that plass;; and if the ^piesti(Hi were^ why thb 
^[Bater part c£ them* or wl^ half of them, do 
Bot finally settle in India? this cdnoessiMi would 
^fectually decide it Biit the queirtion is, why at 
leaftt a minority do not setde 1her«? why, in ^ 
feet, none settle there ? It is manifest that^ if a 
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tolerable minority of every detaclunent settle4>— ^ 
if a residuum were always left, — colonization 
would be advancing as surely, though not as ra- 
pidly, as if none ever returned. It is equally 
manifest that, if^ the motives against settling were 
only such as, with ordinary men, would prepon- 
derate on the whole over the motives for it, then, 
amidst the varieties of disposition and circum* 
stances which must of course prevail in so great 
a niunber, some would always be found, with 
whom peculiarity of temper or situation would 
turn the balance the other way* That is, a mi- 
nority would always settle, and colonization, of 
course, take place. A preponderance, therefbre, 
of motives will not suffice in this case ; nor yet 
a great prepcmderance of them. None but tha 
most powerful reasons, indeed^ could thus con<> 
quer all the accidents of individual fortune or c^ 
price, and uniformly and universally actuate a 
laige and a perpetually fluctuating multitude. 
Neither their profession, however, nor their birth, 
appears to constitute such a reason. 

But the arguhient has been stated weakly. If 
we leave out of view the British residents in In- 
dia, who are the subjects of dispute, and take all 
the other persons of tolerably good birth through- 
out the world, who voluntarily, and for the sake 
of acquiring a fortune, reside in a country foreign 
to them from the age of sixteen to fifty, it may 
surely be affirmed, with the utmost safety, that^ 
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tinro in ihtee pf them become naturalized in the 
country where they so live^ and bequeath it to 
fheir descendants. 

: In another respect, also, the argument has been 
stated weakly. It has been tacitly conceded that, 
in the nature of things^ the majority of the ad« 
Venturers who resort to India, are of a certain 
respectable rank in society, and that, unless 
they are prevented by a premature death, there 
is a moral certainty of their being in a condition 
to return to England with a competent for- 
tune. Such is now, on the whole, the case; 
but that such would be the case under a new 
system, is far from evident. Even at present, 
many persons of a subordinate rank go out, 
either as tradesmen of various kinds, or to fill the 
humbler staticms in some of the various establish^ 
ments, civil and miUtary; but it has not been 
]Mraved that these are limited to their present num- 
ber by any physical necessity. The voyage, it is 
said, is expensive. The voyage, however, is not 
shave half as long again as the voyage to some 
parts of America ; and this difference would plain- 
ly have no feflfect on any but the very lowest class of 
the people. Then, the wages of labour, we are 
told, in Hindostan, are low; such is the fact, 
but the profits of stock are proportionably high; and 
when the paged of the " Considerations," and of 
most of the works published on the same side, over- 
flow with vague antieipa1;ions respecting the va^t 
qipabiKties of commerceT-the mines of mercantile 
enterprize — ^yet lying unexplored in the East, it 
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in too vmeh t^ awoflM Aat, o» tW tci{qK)«tMii/ 
oi an Opel aveme to ihoee r^oBs, a midtU 
tude of small retail-dealers and petty manu&ctiK 
re» wotdd sot be attracted ^thw, Ih perfect 
confidence tbat thek fittle all waa well bestowed 
on a speculation wbieb nyght, one day, restore 
tkem to tb^ eountry in the full qplendour o^ 
barbaric opulence. 

The chance oi c<^nkatioi» must, in som% de^ 
gtetf depend on the nuoab^rs c^ those who g^ 
out, but, in a greater d^ree, on the rapidity witfe 
inUch fortunes are made. Whatever lengthens 
the residence of the adventurer, or whatevei^ 
throws doubt on his prospect of an ultimate re* 
turn, must furnish him with a &esh inducemeit- 
to adopts at once, the country where he is ac- 
tually situated. But it is easy to shew that, in* 
the natural course of things, the average residenee- 
of the Indo-Britons would be longer than under 
the existing system; or, rather, it has already 
been shewn. If, in the natural coiu'se of thingsi 
a lower order of adventurers would find thdr way • 
to India, and this in addition to the same numbtf 
as now go out, then the want of ca]»tal m th^ 
case oi some^ and, at the same time, a general 
reduction of mercantile profit, would prolong ta 
aH the term of stay. Even though the average 
length of stay were not prolonged, it must be 
plain that, from the differences ci fortune to- 
which individuals, acting for themselves, would 
respectiveljr be liable tiie Mtrmes of leod^fi*^ 
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wopddTM]ipmiicki90MfiK)m that wetags^ fiutasul 
presesd^r vken the gams of 80i many oi the sesie 
dents are stated sahuriefl^ paid by die Coaifaaup^ 
A& ther^. would he moie of sucoeas^ so,, also, 
moui of fidlure f inducing msaayt under a total 
deatitiitioQ of the means of leidsidng* their B«fcive 
qomitiyv to lay thoir account witlitafuial relin- 
quishment e£ the es^eetation* And let a renuurk 
be h^ remenihered» which vas. hejfoce made, 
iiud, if but a minority sett^e^ colonization wi9 
fidloar.-^AccordiDg to. this view of tiie matter, 
even the ill succesa or the slow success- ot the ad* 
venturers^ wnst maiei&stly tend toinndthemttf 
the country j and, aa it ia sd£>evideat that a five 
tyade, however it miglit answer on the wltole^ 
would produce more numerous instances of indi- 
vidual iU succesa than the present course of thii^ ; 
tiiua&r, evai if in no ether light, it must tend to* 
Golonization» 

Hw writer of the <* Considerations^** however, 
ill defence of a conl^ary opinion, appeals to h^ 
authority* << Of the classes which Lord Bacon 
H enumerates as proper ta found a plantation, 
'f theie is hardly one that is in the least degeee 
'^ requisite in India, or who is by aoy accident 
•^ carried tluther*** • 

The name o£ Lofd Baeon^ baa been used in sup« 
pwt of almost as many errors as his worka were 
d e s ign ed to explode^ Vfiih what justice it ia 
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Quoted on the present occasion, will be seen by 9 
transcription of his own words in the passage evi- 
dently alluded to by this writer. 
, << It is a shameful and unblessed thing, to take 
^ the scum of people and wicked condemned 
*< men to be the people with whom you plant : 
^< and not only so, but it spoiletE the plantation ; 
** for they will ever live like rogues, and not fall 
*f to work, but be lazy, and do mischief, and 
<^ spend victuals, and be quickly weary, and then 
•f certiiy over to their country to the discredit of 
•• the plantation. The people wherewith you 
^< plant ought to be gardeners, ploi^hmen, la^ 
5^^urers, smiths, carpenters, joiners, fishermen^ 
^f £»wlers, with some few apothecaries, suigeons^ 
«* cooks, and bakers."* 

Of the greater number of the classes here men* 
tioned, it happens that many individuals have al- 
ready found their way from England to India; 
and those, as the writer of the " Considerations** 
justly expresses it, not by any accident, for they 
went by deliberate predetermination and design* 
Nor would it be difficult to shew that, if a free 
ingress were offered, many more, from all the 
classes in question, would follow the example^ 
But the truth is, that the reference to Lord JBa- 
cpn is wholly out of place. In the Essay of Plan* 
tations, the attention of the illustrious author is 
exclusively directed to the s.ettlement,^ under ua- 

■ * Essay of Flaotationi . 
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^omlditdiGnty, of waste and uncleared comitries^ 
by.tki^ aUotaneQU'oi^ the land among, a number of 
smatt cuhivators. By ;the -very supposition, he 
*W9iS i^onSmed to ihe consideration of colonieB 
erected, and in the moel rigid" sense, on an agri^ 
cultnral basis. His directions, therefore, apply 
to a atate of things, between which and the case 
inaonediately^ under di^eussion no analogy, can 
|)latisibly foe pretended. 

Bat, farther, even in the limited* view which 
XiOrd Badcm tslkes of the subject^ he will scarcely 
be afiSrmed to imply that a colony can in no cas^ 
be suecesdfblly framed out of any otfa^r materialf 
than those which he has enumerated* That thes^ 
are the best constituents, he plaiidy maintains f 
noty that there are none besides. The very scheme 
of colonizing with convicts, though h^ expressly 
reproba^ it as both unblessed and unsafe,. b$ 
could ttot intend to represent as absolutely Jin^ 
practicable and imaginary* If he really sp in^^ 
tended, - it can only be observed that eventa 
which; in his^lays at leasts there was B^-ppponk 
tunity of knowing, ha\^ sufkiently .reftited his 
opinimut 

ThiB author of the "Considerations,** howeyeiv 
seems not more confident in his appeal to Lord 
Bacon^i than to es^perience^ It is not natural, he 
gives OS to understand, .that adventurers, military, 
civi]^ wd commercial, lilde the British in India, 
should be induced to settle in the country. " Ar- 
•< tificers are not a class on whom population most 

o 
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M d^nds/'* /' Sailors are not a x^uce of men lite* 
«< ly to estdl>liah themselves on the eoasts of th« 
^ peninsula. HoWf then, is the colonization to 
<< take place? ITie very idea is repugnant to aU 
^ experience^ and to the fixed order in which the 
M human species is diffiised." t Even if it were 
true tiuit history supplied no instance in which 
the classes of persons here described have become 
colonists, this fact, as has repeatedly been inti- 
mated, would prove nothing against the supposi- 
tion that such an event might take place in a 
country so singuliurly circumstanced as British In« 
dia. But, if it should turn out that history does 
supply siich instances, then it will be allowed that 
we have» ex abundanti, an argument in &vour €£ 
that supposition. The following extract, there- 
fore, from the History of the West^Indiea by 
Mr. Bryan Edwards, is submitted to the reader^ 
as affi>rding some illustrations of ** the idea re- 
*• pugnant to experience." 

^ The British navy and army likemse contribute 
'< considerabbf to the augmentation of the white in* 
^* habitants. Individuals, in both these profes* 
** sions, either from the inducement of agreeable 
*^ connections, which it would be strange if many 
^ of them did not form in a long residence in 
^* these countri^ or captivated by the new proa- 
** pects which open to their contemplation, very 
^^frequen% quit the business of arms, and the 

* * ConsideratioDS^ page 129« 
t Ibid, page 128. 
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" dangers of a tempestuous element, and become 
^* peaceful citizens and industrious planters. Next 
"to these may be reckoned the mercantile part qf 
•• the inhabitants : such as factors, store-keepers^ 
** book-keepers, and clerks; who are followed by 
" tradesmen, and artificers^ of various kinds, such 
" as mill-wrights, carpenters, masons, copper- 
.** smiths, and others ; most ofwhom^ either through 
*f accident or necessity^ after some yearf residence^ 
•• become adventurers in the soiV* * 

Our author, however, has discovered another 
impediment to the colonization of India, which^ 
as he appears to think, would alone prove decisive. 
It is apparently with reference to this second ob- 
stacle, that he pronounces the idea of such coloni- 
sation •* repugnant to the fixed order in which the 
** human species is difRised." India, it seems, is 
an old and a Jvll country. The plantations of the 
various. European states in Ataerica •* were settle- 

/* ments in waste lands, or in thinly inhabited 
*« districts.*' " The state of agriculture, the pro- 
"gress of manufactures, the abounding popula- 
** lation of India, leave little or nothing for jpfcn- 

, " tation in any sense of the word." " The faci- 
•* lities to population which new countries present 
" are not to be found in India ; the British popu- 
" lation, therefore, must be kept up by new 
** adventurers from home, in a degree, perhaps, 

. " beyond what could be wished, for the solidity 

o2 
• History of tbe West-Indies, Book ir. Chap. i. 
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^^ and permanentdefence of our Eastern empire^'^ 
More to the same effect might be added from this 
writer^ and his reasoning appears, on tiie wiiole» 
to amount to this ; that a country^ in which a nu- 
merous population is ahready lodged^ employedt 
and fed, in which the soil is almost universally 
appropriated and generally cultivated, and ih 
which the various channels of manufacturing la- 
bour are mostly filled, cannot be expected, nor, in 
the natural course of things, is aide, to furnish 
a considerable body <^ foreigna:^ with habitation, 
employment, and sustenance. 

AUowing this argument all the cre(fit which it 
assumes, the pertinence of it is not very discern- 
ible in the case of India, which; for a loi^ series 
of years, has systematically fiimished with habita- 
tion, eoiployment, and sustenance, at least thir^ 
thousand British'bom subjects. The question 
here is not, how an caning shall be made in that 
quarter for the introduction of a considerable 
body of foreigners ; how a place shall be discovered 
for them ; — ^the difficulties which such enquiries 
may be supposed to implicate, time has idready 
solved. An opening has not only been made, but 
taken advantage of; a place not only has been 
found, but is occupied; a vast establishment of 
foreigners, an establishment, permanent in the 
aggregate, though fleeting in its parts, is actually 
attached to Unsold country. The only question 

• Couaiderations^ pp. 127» 128. 
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h^'why/wbereBpace and soil have been thus amply 
f(l^Ild» the living istock ynil not take root? why 
thote who' have gained a footing in the country^ 
wiU'^iotfortoacokMiry? a question, which is not 
an^trer^d by saying that, where no £>otii^ can be 
gained, no colony can be formed. 

*Can it, however, be seriously maintained that, 
«ven burdened with this addition of foreigners, the 
p<^pulation of India amounts to a 'plethora? It 
requires surely no' veiy intimate acquaintance with 
the statistics of that country, to be assured of the 
ccmtrary. Lord Gomwallis Qstifnated, in the year 
1789, that, of the province of Bengal, a province 
among the most improved throughout the conti- 
nent, one third part lay completely wastes The 
position Was at that time universally admitted, 
and, notwithstanding the subsequent progress of 
i^tivation in the province under the auspices of 
peace and a benignant adminii^ation, it pro* 
bably is still no distant approximation to the truth* 
At all evenStBt that, in other countries of Hindostan, 
countries but r^centiy settled, perhaps recentiy 
d^sc^ted by war, charms too ample maybe found 
for the introduction o£ colonists, tiiere cannot 
possSily e^tist a doubt*. Thus, even in the most 
vulgar view of this subject, there wants not a con« 
dosive argument against tiie docti^ne, that India, 
as a fti%^peo|ded territory, will not admit of being 
polonized. < 

Itahall be confessed, however, that no stress is 
bei^ lAt^dgd to be laid on this argument. The 

3 
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question shall be rested on grounds totally c^« 
rent ; and* during the course of the following ob- 
servations, it may perhaps be made probable that^ 
in occupied countries, the influx of colonists from 
abroad, is neither materially assisted by the thin- 
ness, nor materially obstructed by the density of 
the subsisting population. 

In one sense, every country that is occupied 
may be conssidered as fully peopled. Not only 
are both the land, and that which it producest 
property; but the amount of the produce, rude 
and manufactured* is all that, according to their 
measiu-e of civilization, the inhabitants can raise. 
In this sense, the common maxim is true, &at 
every country is peopled up to its resources ; un- 
derstanding by tliat term* not the physical capa* 
bilities of the country, but simply its available 
means under a given state of society. In this 
sense, even a barbarous region, scantily inter- 
spersed with savages, who hunt over it for their 
subsistence, may be called full. It is fuU, not 
only because it is occupied, but because it main- 
tains as great a sum of human life, as» under the 
hunter system of management, if so paradoxical 
an expression may be allowed, it is capable of 
maintaining. 

' These observations, trite as they may be thought, 
will serve to expose a fallacy, which the vulgar 
notions respecting colonization may be suspected 
of involving. When it is stated that colonies may 
easily be planted in a thinly-inhabited country, a 
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confused notioii appears fo be entertained^ tliat the 
iAqect is to be effected, by the unresisted occu« 
pation, either of some tract of land yet unpos* 
Kssedy or of some surplus produce yet unappro* 
priated* The original occupants^ it seems sup« 
posed, having more territory than they turn to 
advantage, can easily afibrd room to new settlers. 
But the occupants of no country,^ Qot even the 
hunters of a fiirest, can easily afford room to new 
aettlers ; and, wh^ they are either compelled or 
perauaded to admit a foreign colony, the truth is, 
that they are to, a ceirtain extent displacedt-^itiat 
is, they are divested of a part of the soil which 
previously supplied them with sustenance*. Were 
it conceivable that those hunters should be 
crowded into the narrowest space physicaUy ade<* 
quate to their support, without however any dimi- 
nution of that ignorance and that improvidence 
which generally disqualify savages for even a pa- 
cific contest with civilized intruders, sdU the faci* 
lity of planting a colony among them would be 
very little impaired. The great cause of that 
facility is, not that the aborigines have ground to 
spare, but that the simplicity of their nature, or of 
their habits, rendera them an easy prey to eur 
CToeLchmeoX* 

A similar distinction applies to every case fur« 
nished by history (and there are not a few), in 
which the original inhabitants of a. country have 
been gradually wormed out by an adventitious po« 
^ulatiqn. In all these, the^pper-induced people 

Q 4 
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have ^revftiled^ 'iK)i^ M timdi becMM ih^emAd 
find room, - as because they ceuld make it*^ They 
had the advantage of ihe pre-eccupants,' m 8MM 
one or more, of those qualifications whiefatioTest 
tnan ipnth power over others of hi8own€q[>eeies« 
For die most part, their progress is sesi^vable into 
die silent and successive assumpt]OBS,c either of 
refinement over comparative baiiMUism,-^r -tii 
energy and hardihood over comparative ieeUeiieflfi 
and effeminacy. The accounts of tke«ieiest re« 
publics fully exemplify both Ihese milder fisrms of 
colonial conquest; -and, of ^the eneroaehmcnts 
of civilized knowledge - and 'dexterity, -on .savage 
rudeness and ignorance, several memorable isu 
stances are afforded by the annals of the transat«* 
lantic* establishments of modem Europe, 

From these premises it appears, what i^ the trae 
criterion by which the practicability of colomza* 
lion, in any occupied country, may be estimated. 
The pretended test, deduced from the propordoil 
between the den^ty of the original population and 
the resources of the country, is vague, even if it 
were applicable, and nugatory or false, even if it 
were determinate. The proportion between ih6 
population and the resources of a country can 
seldom be accurately known; and, where it ia 
adjusted withr the utmost nicety, the posubilify 
still remains, that the original people may be disk 
placed. This problem can be correctly solved, 
pnly, by a two-fold comparison, between the origi* 
wi people and th« odoniai speculatois; a compa* 
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ibbiv^iBflBt>^^<^iiQSft<^d to tiwir respective pr^« 
dency in the arts and habitsof civilised 1^; totd 
neatt, • as- to their ccmstitutioiial vigour, both bodily 
luid mental. That the esCablishii&eiit of an* Indo- 
Bri^h colony is, dius £u^-^ppoted by no pecu- 
liar difficulties, the>ai^dication of iMs doubly nde 
tnUshew^ ^ ^ 

/£he Hindoos appear, xiian3r centuries a^, to 
hove attained a certam moderateiintdi of tefine- 
inent, «t which they<have ever since be^n fixed ^ 
by congelatibn* ' Still, their civil constitution pre- 
sents the prospect of a solid and arranged/ though 
veiy incommodious atrudtuire. They have acquired 
statiooaiy habits of li&; and these, superadded to 
what would seem a singular qniesoMed uf native 
ehaiacter, certainty render them hot 'very' easily 
eeparable^ by &ir means, from their paternal pos- 
sessions. They expend^ also, no sHght attention 
on the pursuits of husbandry; and, in some han- 
dicraft employments, their expertness tmd inge- 
nuity are such as can scarcely be riv^dled by the 
artisans even of modern £urope. But,wten thisis 
•aid^ all ii^d. That, on the whole, 'the3rei9^ 
in civiEzation even the least improved^anlong tiie 
European nations south of the Arctic circle, there 
ie»as.no\great reason to believe; and, nndoubt* 
edly they, are, by a long interval, behind lEioghxkd. 
To particularize the obvious defiects of tiieir polity 
would beos^uperfluous, even if it lirere not digress 
sivie. In those dqiartments, the consideraticni «f 
irittcb jooreei^pecialty fiiUs witlnntiie present en» 
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quiry, the dqnrtments of rural and commercial 
economy, all competent testimonies concur in the 
representati<Mi» that, though they possess a certain 
practical aptitude, their course of procedure is 
tmsdentific, and their mechniiics little better thaii 
barbarous. The abundance of their grain^harvests 
is ascribed, far less to their proficiency in the 
arts of tillage, than to the almost miraculous ferti- 
Uty of their soil, especially in the province ef 
BengaL The exquisite fineness of some of their 
&brics, particulaily of their doths, is owing to 
what may less properly be called their manufacture 
ing than their manual skill, the result of a supple* 
ness of limb, unexampled among the inhabitants 
of higher latitudes. 

The general state of agriculture and manufac- 
tures among the Hindoos is, perhaps, so amply 
illustrated by no author as by Mr. Colebrooke, in 
his ** Remarks on the Husbandry and Internal 
'* Commerce of Bengal;'^ and those who desire 
an acquaintance with the details of the SHbjed^ 
would do well to study that interesting worlu 
Almost ever^ page, however, of the volume bears 
witness to the defectiveness of Hindoo civilization. 
Almost every page tends to establish the condu* 
sion that, under the care of Eurc^ean science and 
intelligence, the produce, both raw and worked, 
of the country, might be considerably increased. 
On this ground, the author himself, it must be 
owned, seems disposed to recommend a relaxation 
of our present Indian economy, and the freer 
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admission of European adventure into the lihes of 
Indian husbandry and commerce. Whether his 
statements do not rather lead, as to many deduc- 
tions of a different, so to one of an exactly oppo« 
site nature, the public must judge; but, in the 
mean time, his authority, with regard to facts^ 
may be relied on as very considerable. 
. The inferioriiy, however, of the natives of 
Hindostan in the usefiil arts, is, after all, not so 
apparent as their inferiority in those faculties, 
whether bodily or mental, which constitute what 
may be termed personal efficiency. This circum- 
stance has already been touched upon in the pre- 
sent chapter; but, taken in connexion with the 
subject immediately under consideration, must be 
made somewhat more prominent. 

The physical frame of a Hindoo is, indeed, dis* 
tinguished by a pliancy which, as Mr. Orme bb» 
serves,*^ enables him to work long in his own 
degree of labour, and to endure without constraint 
the contortion of postures that would cramp a na- 
tive of more northerly regions. It is, besides^ 
habituated to the relaxing severity of a tropical 
climate. Yet, in muscular vigour, or fitness fot 
irregular exertion, it will not bear the remotest 
comparison with that of an European. The men- 
tal distinction is yet greater. The chief charac* 
teristics of the Hindoo appear to be subtilty, in- 
dustry, and patience; hut these, imaccdmpanied 

t EflcBiiiDacy of (ke lababituits'of Huutosian. 



%ith dlose robust aad'oiasouliBe qlnlitieBy* &^ 
addition of .whidi-ctti «l9ne reiid«r^em: re9pec« 
tdrffe, Uk ^ubtilly sddem wpires-j^^^aad the 
conduct of k>w iiftngm^ 4md is totaUy im^tudta 
tbe more fdieitoiis mYentioiis and more-owsterly 
coorixiiiatibiis of European genius* His^industiys 
destitute of jaiterprize» seems Co be inettaess, nM 
persever&Qce* £Ven his eiiduranee of sufibringf 
surprising as it is^ hardly .'cdnimaadsadflDiralim; 
but is mixed with «d vouidi serrilifjr ind^comudiGf^ 
tfiat it may be accused of resembling^ sAher that 
I^r^peity 4>t resistance by which matter i^ rendered 
only the mt>m maitageable,tliali that strc»^ and 
dtetidty of spirit to irUch^ ^ we'isne UM^ 
^ nought is retentife.'' 

Lest this descr^on sfaoidd be 'wspected of 
exaggeratidn, it<may'be etpedienfik>'doniim'tt by 
m citation "or twa: from ' Mn Orate* U Southward 
^of Lahore,*^ says ihat author, ***:we'sa» througlv 
^ out India a race of inen, whose niaice» ;phystog« 
<^ nomy, and nmscuktf «trengdiy convey ideas of 
<(<flta effeminacy .^whidi' surprises^ wfa^r pursued 
t^'dumsgh sucblouiidiers of &e species, [and wKm 
^:comp«red with tiie form ofthe £utopean'ldwis 
^^makii^ the obsentedon. r The^asfior^no isocner 
i^^landS'Oh theeoast^ ttaan^nitute^dietatos to faim 
i^the &B result (if this eoBqpfltnson: rhe faralidishes 
<^his atiok m epoi^ and puts £%r Incyails to 
^ fi^t h[r« moQwnts <toi£|med ita iiis^copteaq^t 
** of a pusillanimity and an incapacity of resist- 
^ Mcej sv^Kjestad'to -hin 4]py^heir?;pfa7Biognomy 
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#< and fiflnti^ it:is^well if he r^co}le(^Mhat the pew 

^^ Indum is 6tiil a rnaii^ The muscular strength it 

^ atiU'Iesfli -than might be expected from the ap* 

** pearance of the texture ^f his framew Two Eiii* 

<* glish aawyerst hvre p^armed in one day the 

<< w<»k of thifty^wo Ifidiabs: alldwances made for 

'f^ the jdiffin^ence of dext^rity^ and Iheadvantage of 

f^ Eiir<^»eaa infitmmenbiK the di^arityis' still veiy 

^ great; and ^iiraold have been more, had the 

^< Indian been -dbJIged. to^have i^rorked with the 

•« instcumantdf-the S^opeaa, as he would scaircely 

<« have been able to have wielded it«''* - In^nothar 

work, vthe^same withcMr, speaking <^ the- M&ssid^ 

mans of India, has this remar}ct << Bdinq; diepersed 

^* tbronghoixt^tfaeivast extoat'(^;tlnA^emp]ce) thdr 

<« numbers4qppeas«a veiysn^Jl,: whM compiu^ed te 

ff that of the Qentoos, who are all t^e originid 

<( people ixf wtbe- country; that nothing but - an 

«« effeminacy and resignaticm'of ^ i^wiv not- to %b 

«f parsdlcled in the^worldy could makeit -conceit 

^^ aUe how: these- can reuAin. sul^ected to mastem 

«« wham they outnumber len to oiie»''t 

Sudu^ are the natives ; of Hjiiidostan ; ^ wHh^ the 
exeeptkm, indeed^ both of the inhabitants of 3ome 
of the mountains- tlmt cross that ccmtin^nt,- and 
alae of the resident Mahomedans: but these^^x* 
icc^pitaoas. are inoonsid^rable. That the pre-occu* 
paQcy pf the country by the race which has beem 

« EfFeminacy of the Inhabitants of Hindostan. 

f OaTemmciif and People of Hiodostan^ Book IL CL^I. 



described should present any eflkctual barrier to 
the entrance of an European colony, it is difficult 
to conceive. Can it, for a moment, be doubted, 
that .a British capitalist, devoting to any line of 
employment whatever, in Bengal, the knowledge 
and the spirit characteristic of his country, united 
witli extensive local experience, would prevafl 
over the utmost rivalry of Hindoo competitors? or, 
if he rather chose to embark in agricultural specu- 
lation, is the event in any degree problematical? 
If these questions must be answered in the nega- 
tive, then it yet remains to be explained, why, of 
the nrunerotts- British population domesticated in 
the East^Indies, no part becomes a colony. That^ 
on every known principle of human nature, some 
members of that body must feel an inclination to 
colonize, has before been shewn; and it has now 
been shewn, that all or most have the opportunity. 
^In the ordinary course of things, we shoiild have 
eixpected that, throughout the continent, the as- 
cendancy of European mind would insensibly, more 
and more, appropriate all the conspicuous stations: 
it is not meant in powers for these they have al* 
ready gained by their political pre-eminence; but, 
besides these, in wealth, property, and local influx 
ence. We should have expected, at the satne 
time, that the natives would universally be settiing 
down into those posts of obscure drudgery, ia 
which nothing more was required than an adroit- 
jieas purely mechanical, a convenient obsequious-* 
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nes^ St constitutional tolerance of the climate^ or 
a merely mean and servile diligence. 

A celebrated philosopher has amused himself 
with the imagination, that there were *' a species 
^* of creatures . intermingled with m^i, which, 
^< though rational, were possessed of such inferior 
** strength, both of body and mind, that they were 
*< incapable of all resistance, and could never, 
<< upon the highest provocation, make us feel the 
«* effects of their resentpient." With respect to 
this feigned race of beings, he makes, among 
others, the following observation ; " Our inter- 
<* course with them cpuld not be called society^ 
^* which supposes a degree of equality; but oi^o- 
^ hue command on the one side^ /md servile obedience 
** on the other.*** To pretend that the inter- 
mingled races in Hindostan realize this fictitious 
case, would be to deal in very extravagant carica- 
ture; but neither is such an exact resemblance 
between the two cases at ail requisite to the argu- 
ment. It is enough to remark that, in the specu- 
lative opinion of a very sagacious observer of 
human natwe, if a close intercourse subsists 
between two races widely distinct from each 
other, the scale of precedency will, in every single 
instance, inevitably be regulated by that of phy- 
flical and mental superiority. '* Absolute com- 
mand,*', however, draws after it property ; and, in 

^ Hiiaie*j Enquiry coacerniiig the Frmciples bf Morals/ Soct. iii. 
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this: sti^ of things, the mastery having the €Mb 
will not be long in gaining hold of the otben 

Those, then,, who, on tha ground that India had 
its^ill complement of inhabitants, denty. the pocfa* 
bility of establishing an IndcvBntidk cokny, may 
becharg^ with overlookii^^ as a critic ia the 
Edinbjurgh Review truly remarks, <^ the superior 
^< e^»:gy of the European . character, and diat 
«< surest magic, the ascendancy of strong, minds 
<^ over weak ones.^'* It is observed in another 
part of this popular jourQal,-«--and the observation 
deserves attention, as proceeding firom an autkor 
who, if either common fame, or the internal ev»* 
dmceof his compositioai, may be trusted, poMesses 
a considerable local acquaintance with Ins subject 
«-«4hat, but for the prohibition imposed on aU 
Etttqpeans, of purchasing or &rming land in Indidf 
<*^ one-half of the knds of B^igal would, ere this, 
^^ have become the property 1 of En^shmfen, and 
^« the natives would have beett strangers oa their 
" own soil."t The truth is, that the shades of 
greater or less strength, which discrinunate t}ie 
national characters x>f the diversified.pc^>ulaticm of 
Europe, present no parallel to the gresEt inequality 
which separates aH ^ese firom that of the Hindoos* 
This consideration, alone, might affbrd a suffix 
ciently conclusive answer, evea were there not 
mmy others, to a sufficienily simple .^estam 

«Sdinbiirghl[leneir,No.ZX[L fmLUciBL 
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si^hici^ Im beeti nused on tha sidbject,— 4iamely^ 
why iii^ ar^fieers, agents, brokers, clerks, an4 
oth^r persons of a similar description, who may 
jcesprt to India, should be more likely to form a 
colony, than the Englishmen who, for commercial 
imiposes, repair to Bourdeaux, Leghorn^ or Cadiz? 
When, we contend, indeed, that " tlic aboundinfif 
^' population, of India" must operate as a decisive 
exclusion to English cplpnists, it is yearly as if wp 
should assert the impracticability of pouring npi^r 
jCQiy into. a. vessel full of water. 

Tlie general authority of Dr. Adam Smith fs 
not xLisparaged by intimating that it cannot be re- 
gar4£d afi conclusive qn a point involving th^ 
peculiarities of the Hindoo character. Those^ 
however, who think otherwisip, should know that 
Pr.;iS^ith pqt only implies distinctly the feasi- 
JiiUty of colonization in India, but apparently 
j^fef 8 to the displacing of the natives as to the 
mode in which this evept might be brought aboulj, 
jf nqt,i indeed, as to a condition on which it d^- 
pen^ed* *' In Africa and the East-Indies, therer 
*• fore, (he observes) it was more difficult to disr 
." place the natives, and to extend the European 
** plantations over the greater j)art of the lands of 
« the original inhabitants. The gem'us of exclu- 
f^ sivg coq^panies, besides, is unfavourable, it has 
" already beeij observed, to the growth of nev 
'** QQ^oi^ies, and has, probably, been the principaf 
•* caifse pf the little progress which they have 
.^* made in the East-Indies." From these words it 
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seems not unfair to elicit the plain propoflitiaB 
that, in the opinion of Dr. S^th, liie diffi- 
culty of supplanting the natives of HindostaD» 
though it has, in some degree, concurred to pre- 
vent the colonization of that country from Europe, 
yet, of itself, would by no means have iMX>ved aa 
unconquerable hindrance. 

The truth is, that a certain proportion of the 
natives has already been supplanted; otherwise, 
the British establishment, now systematically 
existent in the country, could have found no 
place. To a superficial observer, if, on the one 
band, it may seem wonderful that the dUpladng 
thus already effected should not instantly be fok 
lowed by colonization, it must, on the other, be 
equally surprising that it should not be followed 
by a farther displacing, undertaken for the very 
purpose of colonization. Some, it might natu^ 
rally be conjectured, would finally content them« 
^ves with the situations which they had found ; 
others, either less satisfied, or recent from Eik 
Tope and yet unprovided, would seek out new si'- 
tuations ip the midst of the natives, and ultimate- 
ly at their expense. Certainly, none of these sup- 
positions, considered in itself, involves the smal- 
lest diflSculty. 

After all that has been said, could any doidbts 
Btiill remain respecting the question under discus* 
aion, there is yet behind an argum^it, which 
might singly set the whole of it at rest }— -the 
evidence of &cL The most thickly inh«bitejl 
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'parts of India haoe actually found room for cidl<ir 
nies of foreigners, and those, too, mercantile co- 
lonies* Of this assertion, the Moorish or Tartar 
population, which is now naturalized in Hindos- 
tan, and which, as Qrme says, •• if collected to* 
*• gether, would form a very populous nation,'' 
might alone furnish a decisive instance. Unques* 
tionably, the early settlers of this race were not 
80 properly colonists as conquerors, who cleared 
' out to themselves a dwelling-place by the sharp* 
ness of their swords ; but it is perfectly notorioua 
that, subsequently to those original irruptions, a 
pacific influx of adventurers, of the same origin^ 
and many of them engaged in the pursuits of 
commerce, has constantly set towards the same 
quarter, and has, in some way or other, contrived 
to dispose of itself. The settlement of the Arabs, 
both on the Malabar coast and on the shwea of 
the Indian Archipelago, supply another example 
equally strong. Should any exception, however^ 
be taken to these precedents, there can be none 
to that of the descendants of the Portuguese, 
who are at this moment subsisting in Hindostan; 
Debased as this order of persons now 1% it is nu« 
merous, and, whatever conduriona speculative 
reasoning nuiy establish, presents to us the spec* 
tade of an actual Indo-European colopy, formed 
mi a mercantile basis ; that is, of a monster which^' 
we are told, can never exist. The Fbrtuguese 
settlemcf&t at Goa, observes Dr. Smith, ^ftd^A 
iHMh depressed by superstition and every sort of 
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iad g&cermneMt, [yet hears wme faint nsemblance 1o 
fft^ colonies of America. Had this coloDy been 
founded subsequently to the promulgation of the 
BtguaskexitM which have been brought to prov^e that 
no such establishment can take place, it must 
surdy have been allowed that all those reasoouigs 
had received a decisive practical r^utation« As 
matters are, theoidy difference is» that the plaa^ 
tation of the colony preceded the pramidgatioa of 
the arguments, and that, diere£ore, in addition 
to the lessons otherwise deducible from the &ctp 
it leaves us to admire the mii^led ignorance an4 
temerity of those who could preremptocily pro** 
nounce tiiat to be impossible, which was univec* 
sally knoiwn to have happened. 

Of the extraordinary fact, therdbre^ that thg 
^tematic residence, in India, of a large bodbf of 
the natives of Great-Britain, has not resulted in 
a cdonial settlement, some better aec<;uuit must 
be given than can be supplied by a. reference 
merely to the general circumstances of the two 
countries, or to the general nature of the inter* 
omrse wbiph they maintain ; nor was it without 
reason that Dr. Smith sought for an explanatioii 
of the phenom6no(n in the peculiarities of tho 
mode of connexion established between them* 
The principal cause of it he states to he, '< dur 
<* ge)iius of an exclusive company ;" and, sus* 
pending for ihb .pre;3ent all notice of the bensuf» 
apparently implied in the expression, and avoid- 
tog here all discussion respecting itb^^eneifd .ch«^ 
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facter cf ei^ckisive companies, the gemut qf our 
East-Indian system may probably, with safety, be 
pronounced to be not only the principal, but the 
sole cause of it. An analysis of the system in 
this particular point of view, will, it is hoped, set 
the matter in a clear light. 

The obstacles which the geniu3 of this system 
ofiers to colonization, may perhaps be classed un« 
der six different breads. 

first ; No passage to India is allowed 06 board 
the ships of the Company, without the Company's 
special Ecense; and their licenses are, for the 
most part, exclusively conferred oh their own ser- 
vants, on a limited number of Jree tnerchaiits and 
Jree mariners, on a few members of the . learned 
professions, and on those who may be immediately 
attached to the household of any of these per- 
sons. By means of foreign vessels, indeed, 4 
British subject may repair to India, but, if found 
there without a license, he is liable instantly to be 
sent home ; and, although this regulation is not 
enforced with unrelenting rigour, yet it caonot be 
doubted that the twofold restriction thus imposed, 
first on an ingress into the country, and. then on 
a residence in it, tends to exclude from it nume- 
rous adventurers who might otherwise be impelled 
thither by ardent hopes, a shattered fortune, or a 
broken character. The resort, however, to India, 
of such adventurers would increase the chance of 
tolonization ; first, because, in some degree, that 
diance must be as the number of the British rest* 
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dents in that country } anil next, because llie peiv 
sons in question, from their habits or drcum- 
stances, mi^ht, more easily than the majority of 
those who now go oul^ be induced to forget or 
renounce their native hmd. 

Secondly; It is sufficient barely to mention* 
what has already been alluded to* the exclusion 
of all British subjects in Hindostan from the pos- 
session or cultivation of land ; a provision, ob« 
vioudy, directly, and powerfully, hostile. to colo- 
nization. This cdebrated rule was not, as has 
been supposed, established by an act of parlia- 
ment ; nor does it any where exist in the shape of 
a formal ordinance, although it is partly recog- 
nized in the regulation which prohibits collectors 
cf revenue from farming lands to Europeans, and 
from accepting of an European as a security for a 
farmer. The rule* however, was, upwards of for- 
ty years i^o, laid down in the orders of the Com- 
pany to their governments abroad ; . and, although 
siQce that period modifications of it have occa- 
sionally been permittecl in particular instances, it» 
on the whole, still continues in full force and au^ 
thojrity. 

Thirdly ; We may place in a distinct class, a 
Joint eflPect indirectiy but inevitably produced by 
the two circumstances already enumerated^ the 
one, the restriction of all the most lucrative and 
respectable lines of emplojrment in India to cer- 
tain persons appointed or Ucensed by. the Compa- 
ny, the other, the incsfacity of all British sub- 
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jects to hold or farm land. In consequence of this 
double limitation, a British resident there is en* 
tirdy precluded from bequeathing, as it were, to 
his children, his own profession and place in so* 
ciety, and, in a great measure, even from pro- 
viding for them in the country. On the supposi- 
tion that they are to be disposed of in England, it 
is necessary, not only that they should be early 
sent thither, but that he should use every method 
to maintain a strong English interest and connex«* 
ion ; for this purpose, even his personal presence 
may probably be requisite, and, if he would over- 
see the launch of his family into life, it is indis- 
pensable. Scarcely less necessary are both his in- 
terest and his presence, even if he is to procure 
for his children situations in India, because the 
^pointments are given in England, and those 
who are on the spot to make the claim have an 
advantage. Thus all his family feelings center in 
England ; to England he sends his. children at a 
veiy tender age; and to England he generally 
hastens himself, so soon as, for his rank, he has 
acquired a comfortable sufficiency. Colonization 
in this case cannot easily comei to pass, one of the 
nuun roots of it being, in every, successive gene- 
ration, broken off. The grand link between the 
love of self and the love of the commimity, — ^the 
link of the domestic affections,---attaches such a 
man not to India but to England ; and he can 
hardly be said even to live in the land of his resi- 
dence^ while the second and younger life whidi 
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he enjoys m his descendants is bound up in a 
distant country. 

Fourthly ; The Compatiy iitffexiHy exclude fronl 
theit regular service, both civil and miHtary; thd 
inixed o£&pring of Indian and European parents. 
Had they not early adopted send steadily adhered 
to this resolution, the probability certainly is that 
a large proportion of their servants would long 
l^ince have been of the dass in question. Whe« 
ther this circumstance would, in its direct effect, 
have tended to colonization, may perhaps admit 
of some doubt ; as it would be in nature for peN 
sons of the description mentioned, rather to affect 
^English affinities, and to claim for thems^clves the 
country of their nobler descent. Indirectly, 
however, it would be the obvious tendiency of 
such a state of things, by accredititig the sort of 
connexion in which the 'mixed race originates, 
and by proportionably reducing the vdlue of al- 
liances purely European, to loosen one among 
the holds by which Englishmen in the l^st are 
Attached to Europe. And the same consequences. 
It may be conjectured, woxild follow, if, by the 
abolition of the Company, or by any other ineans 
whatever, all the prizei^ in British India, whether 
of fortune. Or of place, were laid dpen indiscrimi- 
nately to candidates both of the pure and of the 
mixed blood. 

Fifthly ; By the statute of the 21st George the 
Third, cap. 65, it is not lawM for any British 
Subject, in the service of the United Conipany, or 



IkJeftsed by thcfrt io proceed to India, •* to teAAe 
^* m any other pkce in India than in one of ihe 
^ principal settlenfents belonging to the ^aid Unit* 
** ed Cotnpailyi^ot Vithrnten mfles of such priti-* 
^ ti^al feettlem^ent, without the special licemse of 
*' the said UnSted Company, or of the President 
*• or Oov^rnbf and Councfl of such principal set* 
^ tlemient, ift writmg first had and obtained j*' 
hof to reside beyond the assigned Kmits for any 
longer time than shaB be specified in the lrcen?esl 
thud procured. Were British subjects suffered to 
flisperse themselveii at pleasure throughout the 
vast extent of India, a separatioh from the so- 
ciety of their countrymen might hate the effect 
b£ altogether weaning them from EngKsh habits 
and recoflections i and, at the same time, re- 
hroteness ftom the seat of government would 
enable them to evade without difficulty sucfi of 
the reguiations inimical to colonization as require 
to be enforced by the local authorities. In both 
ways, therefore, many of them might insensibly 
be led to settle themselves in the country ; and 
this propensity, in both ways, the legislative 
elause which has been cited tends to counteract, 
by collecting them together in large masses, and 
by keeping these masses perpetually under the eye 
of the government. 

Sixthly; In addition to the preventives that 
have beeii enumerated, we may perhaps class to- 
gether in one division several rules of cautious 
policy framed and followed by the Company, with 
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an express view to the repression of a colonizing 
spirit among the British inhabitants of India, bat 
which, in this plac^ it is not necessaiy minutely 
to detail. Of this description are, the indisposi- 
tion which the Company have often shewn to the 
systematic admission of private ships built in In* 
dia, into the Indian trade with Europe ; the jea- 
lousy with which they have viewed what is called 
the private or privilege trade ; their confessed ob« 
jection against the principle of exporting British 
ciq;>ital to India ; with other particulars of a like 
nature. These subjects it is not intended here to 
discuss. The only remark which shall be offered 
on them is, that though it may have been doubted 
whether the Company have not evinced an exces^ 
ffive prudence in these respects, that prudence has^ 
beyond all doubt, operated in direct opposition to 
colonization. Their precautions were possibly 
superfluous, but the tendency of them at least is 
unquestionable.. 

Such are the provisions and regulations by 
which it would seem that, under the present sys* 
tem of Indian policy, the British residents in the 
East are prevented from there striking root ; and^ 
when it is considered that these rules exist, not on 
parchment merely, but in actual authority and exer- 
cise, it probably will not appear strange that they 
fully produce the effect described. But whether 
any thinjg short of these would fully produce the 
same effect, is a question of very difficult determi- 
nation. On such questions, nothing like demon- 



Oration is to be obtained.; reason^ howeveri and 
observation would perhaps lead us to a medium 
amidst the extravagant opinions held by the op- 
ponents of the present system ; of whom, as waa 
before observed, some contend that the coloniza- 
tion of India is actually in progress, notwithstand*^ 
ing all the difficulties opposed to iU and others 
that it could never take place, even were aU those 
difficulties removed. In fact, it is not taking 
place, and, as long as the present system con* 
tinues unimpaired^ hardly can do so; yet faint 
beginnings of it may here and there be discover- 
ed, and the tendency to it must, on all general 
principles, be so strong, that, in the event of 
any material relaxation of the present system, 
those beginnings would probably soon assume a 
decisive shape* 

It has been intimated, however, that, as long 
as the two regulations remain in force together, 
by the one of which British sul^ects are forbidden, 
without the special permission of government* to 
exceed the distance of ten miles from the presi- 
dencies, and by the other are prevented from ac- 
quiring any interest in land, so long the barrier 
against colonization is complete. On this topiq, 
the following observations extracted from an un- 
published tract of which the author has been al- 
lowed to avail himself, appear equally just and 
forcible. " Provisions more wise and salutary 
** were never made, and, so long as individuals 
** remain within the bounds of controul, those pro- 
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* irkiiiM tbity dfocttmlly ptevcfrt th* tvib «f colo- 
^ nization. But df what srail is the law s^aiiist 8 
*• iiumeroti^, a weafthy, and an enterprizhfig body? 
^ The Ettgfisih statttte-booi: is loaded with acts of 
^ patiiamett t to pfeVent alienations to the clergy in 
^matttttsStt. Yet, at those periods when the 
^ cicigy were possessed of great influence and 
^ power, the efiorts of the legislature were in vain 
<* employed to widihdd the real property of the 
•^Icitigdom from the grasp of ecclesiastical domt* 
**fflOn. Each new provision only gave rise to 
^ some tiew device for its evasion; and, under va^ 
^ rious pretexts, the acquiMtions of the clergy 
•* continued to increase, imtil the reformation, by 
•^destroying their power, brought them under the 
^ contf onl of the law. How little respect the 
" merchants in India are disposed to pay to legal 
^* obligations, and with what impunity the viola- 
*^tion of them is attended, has been strikingly 
^ exemplified in the clandestine trade. Will they 
^be less scrupuldus of resorting to shifts for 
•* evading the spirit of the law, than were for- 
** meriy the clergy of England ?** 

On the other hand, we have already seen that, 
in the judgment of a very intel%ent and well- 
informed author, the simply permitting Europeans 
to purchase and farm land in India, all other 
things remaining the same, would of itself, in no 
long time, transfer a great part of the property of 
the soil to British hands ; a state of things, it will 
be granted, much akin to colonization even in the 



lii«r9infiefltflenM(^4l« ternju The c^tt^oAMOBS 
mf&^im^y {irolM^le; Mid^ fieiiiaps, ti^e r^n[H>v;^ i»f 
aDy 09^ of tbe riestj^ctipm whioh hiiiKe ^ej^n de- 
tailed, migbt by smother route tersaitutte Jw ti^ 
jiaotne result For it may be hud d^wo 99 a(a i^xiiwb 
that whatevei: facilitates the iomi^Qn pf n ^^' 
4ita^ European interepit IB Hindpsta^^ mustateq^ 
«o4 in the saoie degree iaorease tik^ gravitatio^f 
,9k^^ powejtful, .of ith^ £ur(q)ean residents t«v- 
»wards the cdlonial sysieoou In applying this prior 
ciple to .the various psirtei, already enuQierated* of 
4he restrictive pc^ey of jthe /Cpxnpapy, dnany rinjtf- 
jresting poii^ pf ^n^mrj .might be stort^^ but it 
wl^ be expedient tthiit 'these ^ihould i» adjo^me^ 
•to make rooyi fo^ ano.tJhe;r, the decision csf 'Whic^ 
^ay perhaps, in e£feot, dispose .of thew all. Th^ 
^eat question, /$ then th^ gohmxaAomfif Induf m$ 
^If mUst long since h^^ve occurred ^ the read0i?| 
imd it is plain that the answer to this question majy 
jrender ^iperfluous any .enquiry injto the less or tfaf 
jQKU^ie of restriction jisquir^d, to preclude ^that 
#v€9Qt fi:(Mn .taking place. It jmy tmn Qut -th^t 
the .ev^enjt is one, .highly 4e$in^le; ^ajad, m jthi^ 
4»se, to talk of taking precautlow against it, 13 .tp 
juxnmit.ui absurdity in teims* It xwy pcove, op 
die oiher ihand, that the ev^nt issued as eaivio^ b$ 
too earnestly deprecated; and nothing, jsx that 
case, could be les^.wise, than to pace downjour 
fcecautioiiB to the mmmm t^ i»ight appear 
#£Eectual. 
The qnlefawt^pdegp ^viufih iFe j:ao:iioagine lh« 
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rcolotuzation of tndia to b^n is, without 8up« 
posing any new and extraordinary influx of Euro* 
peans, to imagine that every individual, ahready 
resident in the country, should be allowed to take 
root in his actual position ; that is, to train up his 
children in his own profession or some other local 
employment of a mercantile nature. It certainly 
would not^ commence exclusively, parhaps not 
even principally in this way, if full liberty were 
given; but, if allowed no other opportunity than 
this, it would rather begin thus than not at all. 
In the case supposed, the transition would be 
made without any violent shock; but it is -mani- 
fest tibat a thriving community like this could not 
fail to increase in number. Even thus alone, it 
would soon be found to encroach on the natives; 
and the encroachment, when it commenced, might 
be expected to proceed. Indeed, in whatever 
manner we suppose the colony to set out» it will 
probabty go on expanding, so long as the charaOi» 
ter of the colonists does not sensibly degenerate* 
The more the resources of th^ country fall into 
their hands, the better will they be qualified to wa 
what they have not yet appropriated. The advan- 
tage already achieved, like strong positions gained 
in a hostile country, will assist their farther ad» 
Vftncement« 

When it is considered that the system of c(4<mi- 
zatipn must thus result in the progressive extrusioii 
of the natives from their hereditary possessions, 
the character of that system can no longer bq 
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dubious. Few things, indeed, are more surpris* 
ing than to find it urged, or at least implied, by 
Dr. Smith, as a matter of crimination against the 
genius of exclusive companies, that, but fpr them, 
the Indian population would ere this have been 
displaced, and the European plantations extended 
over the greater part of the lands of the original 
inhabitants. For so much surely is conveyed ih 
the following sentence: ** In Africa and the East* 
*^ Indies, therefore, it was more difficult to dis- 
^' place the natives, and to extend the European 
'^^ plantations over the greater part of the lands of 
*^ the original inhabitants. The genius of exdu- 
« sive companies, besides, is unfavourable, it has 
** already been observed, to the growth of new 
<< colonies, and has probably been the principal 
•* cause of the little progress which they have 
^< made in the East-Indies."^ If colonization 
supposes the displacing of the natives, and if ex^ 
dusive companies be reprehensible as the princi- 
pal obstacle to colonization, it follows that they 
jure reprehensible as the principal obstacle to the 
displacing of the natives. 

The $ame sentiment may, without violence of 
construction, be extracted from the account which 
Dr. Smith gives of the Dutch settlement at the 
Cape of Good Hope. " The Dutch setdementa 
•* at the Cape of Good Hope and at Batavia, are 
^ at present the most considerable colonies which 

f BooklV. Chap. vii. Pait2. 
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** ibe Europeans haveestablisbed^ eitli^ in A£nc^ 
** or in the £aal>Indies, .and both ar^ peculiady 
*^ fortunate in their situation. The iQape of Oood 
^ Hope was inhabited by a race of people almost 
«^ as barbarous, and quite as incapable ^pf defend 
*< ing themselves, as the natives of Ajnerica* I( 
** is besides the half-way house, if we may say so^ 
<' between Europe and the.East-Iqdies, at which 
'< almost levery Eurqpean sh^ makes soi«e stay^ 
<* both in going and returning. The supplying of 
^ those ships ynih every soct of fresh (Mrovisioins^ 
/^ with fruit, and sometimes with wine, afibrds 
*< alone a very .e:stensive markje^ for the surplus 
** produce of the polonis^."* After describing 
the parallel advantage possessed ,by Batavia* as 
being the touching place between India and C3un% 
and the center pf the Indian eountry4rade, the 
author thus prpceq^s*. *' Sudi advantageous situ- 
** ations have enabled those two colonies to su& 
''mount ail the obstacles which the .oppressive 
*' genius of an exclusive company may have oocai- 
«* sionally. opposed to their growth;*' 

But, if exemption from, the oppressive tutelage 
4>f an exdusiye company only enables the new 
settlers m a country to oppress the cmginal inhar 
bit^nts, it may be a question, why th^ syst^qi of 
«xclu^ive c(Mnpanies, which thus protects ihos^ 
inhabitants, whether designedly or not, fircmi the 
most abominable injustice, should be stigmal^ed 

* ioqk IV. Cbap. m. Part 2. ' 
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as deserving only the hatred or contempt o^ man- 
Jdnd« Nothing surely but prejudice could have 
rendered Dr« Smith unaware of the compliment 
on exclusive companies^ obviously implied in his 
own statement His humanity is too clearly dis* 
coverable in various parts of his writings, to be 
called into doubt ; and, indeed, he elsewhere re^ 
probates the Dutch India Company for their cruel 
policy in redudng, •* by different acts of oppres* 
sion," the population of the Moluccas. But he 
could not endure the genius of exclusive com* 
panics, whether employed in the work of destruc* 
tion, or in that of preservation. 

Were it indeed required to name the principal 
characteristics of the present Indian system, the 
narrowest selection that could be made of them 
would undoubtedly include this quality, that it 
saves the natives from being displaced, and, so far 
only as for this end is indispensably necessary, 
oppresses (if the word must be used) the British 
residents. That the protection which it affords to 
the supine passiveness of the native people against 
the domineering activity of European adventurers, 
ia not the accidental but the intended, and, so to 
speak, studied effect of the system, the details 
which have been already given on the subject in« 
this chapter, incontestably prove. It may from 
those details be seen that energies which, perhaps, 
under proper direction, might almost have sufficed 
to displace a considerable part of the population 
of Gangetic Hindostan, or to convert half the 
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empire of China into a " numerous and thriving'^ 
British colony, have been employed on a purpose 
diametrically opposite; — ^in erecting, througfaout 
the dominions of the Company; b^mrienj against 
that prodigious *• wealth and greatness,** to whidi; 
as Dr. Smith observes, a new colony may grow ujk 
by t^e simple event of *" the natives easily giving 
•* place to new settlers."* Such, beyond con- 
troversy, is the geiiius of the established system j 
and it seems little less apparent that, were this 
sjrstem superseded, a very different genius would 
be likely to animate its successor. 

Without any farther reference to the manner itk 
which an European colony might be expected to 
grow up, ft will now be proper to consider what 
effects would follow, on the situation of the natives, 
after the colonial establishment should have been 
fully formed. Perhaps, indeed, the two Subject* 
are more nearly connected than may at first sight 
appear; but it is not necessary to mingle thenl 
together. 

Nothing can be anticipated with more certainty 
respecting an European colony in India, than that, 
for a very long course of time at lea&t, it would 
continue divided by the strongest marks of dis- 
tinction from the original inhabitants. 

Of ^Jiat portion of the colonists, whose blood 
should be purely European, whetller we suppose ^ 
them to' be of Creole or of European birth, it id 

* Book IV, Chap. Til Parti 
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almost needless to remark this circumstance. Hie 
difference, in this case, arising from diversity of 
colour, genius, manners, opinions, and institutions, 
must be confirmed by the essential incompatibility 
between political autliority and political subjection, 
and by the influence, on both sides, of hereditary 
feelings and recollections which neither would re- 
nounce and which could not be reconciled. The 
purely European and the purely Indian population, 
therefore, must ever, or at least for centuries, re« 
main, as now. 



« I I by Nature's hand dlsjoinM^ 

** Godn^ fates^ oppos'd^ but more the ad?erse mind.** 

We must, however, presume the existence of a 
numerous mixed order ; and it may be supposed 
that, by means of intermediate varieties, the Eu- 
rc^ean race would shade o% not in colour only, 
but in all other points of difference, into the 
Indian, so far as to form with it one entire aggre* 
gate. This supposition is wholly improbable. It 
would be a tedious as well as an unprofitable ex 
ercise of the imagination, to be busying ourselves 
with minute conjectures what would be the political 
arrangement of the Indo-European colony j how 
far, that is, there wduld be established, as in the 
American colonies, gradations of privilege corres- 
ponding with the gradations of race. But, in ge- 
neral, we may assume it as an unquestionable truth, 
that, throughout all those gradations of race and 
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privilege, there would be a prevailing dispositiOH 
to cling by the European rather than the Indian 
lineage. The ground of this idea is, not so much 
that the really nobler descent would naturally be 
preferred, as that the mixed blood would, almost 
universally, be connected with the European by the 
.side of the father, with the Indian by that of the 
mother ; for it is consonant both with nature and 
with experience, to believe that the offipring will 
generally follow the paternal descent. It cannot 
be imagined that European women would inter* 
marry with the original natives. In the first place, 
the probability is that, so far as the colonial popu- 
lation was immediately imported from the mother 
country, the number of females would Be dispro- 
portionately smalL In the next, the cruel confine- 
ment habitually imposed on the tenants of an Ori- 
ental haram, and the obvious degradation incurred 
ty such an union, even in the most honorable form 
of which it was capable, could be expected to in- 
spire the generality of European women only with 
sentiments of horror and disgust. Nearly the 
same causes must operate on the women of colour, 
since, by what has already been observed, these 
would generally be descended of European fathers, 
and of course educated in the European manner 
and with European prejudices. On the whole, 
therefore, the colony would not melt away by 
d^rees into* the native population. It would, 
from first to last, be distinct and separate. We 
may even conjecture that those of the mixed order. 
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who were the least removed from the pure Indian 
bloody would be the most anxious to assert and 
to presume on their European descent ; that the 
daim would be then most sedulously enforced 
when it was the least palpable ; and such certainly 
is found to be the case among the Mulatto race in 
the West Indies. 

Although the colonial character would not, in 
energy, absolutely rival the British, it might be 
expiected greatly to surpass, in that quality, the 
character of the original inhabitants, even inclu- 
sively of the Mahomedans. The contrary opinion 
has indeed been maintained; but it appears to 
proceed, either on a very hyperbolical estimate of 
the influence of climate on the human system, or 
on a purely fanciful analogy deduced from the 
remnants of the colonies planted in India by the 
Portuguese. The heat of a tropical climate, de- 
bilitating as it is, could scarcely have dissolved the 
Hindoo nice into their present effeminacy, had it 
not been aided by two moral agents of the most 
powerful operation, civil and religious tyranny. 
Even thus assisted, it could not have produced 
the effect, excepting in a long course of cen- 
turies. The heat, of a tropical climate has not 
debased thq European Creoles in Spanish Ameri- 
ca to a level with the original people. Nor does 
there seem any adequate reason for believing that 
the quantity of British mind collected in the co- 
lony here supposed, sheltered, as it would be, by 
the fences of equal laws, and refreshed by frequent 
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infusions of new spirit and genius from Europe^ 
should evaporate from the exclusive effect of phy- 
sical causes. Of the Portuguese colimies in In- 
dia, it might suffice to observe that, " depressed,** 
as they are, to use the expression of Dr. Smith, 
" by superstition and every sort of bad govern- 
ment,'* they no more aflbrd a standard of conjec- 
ture with respect to the probable state of a British 
colony established in the same country, than Por- 
tugal would afiR>rd a standaid of judgment with 
regard to the character and manners prevalent in 
Great Britain. Yet even the description of Dr. 
Smith applies only to Goa; and it is not from 
Goa that the English notions of an Indo-Portugu- 
guese colony are deduced, but from the Portu- 
guese of colour scattered over our own provinces; 
a tribe of persons, immemorially severed from 
their original country, humbled at the same time 
to the extreme of political debasement^ and who 
have therefore, for the most part, assumed, 
through the mere force of circumstances, that 
rank below cast in which the ritual of the Hindoo 
faith classes all professors of a different creed. 
The idea of a parallelism between these miserable 
remains of a colonial settlement, and a living co« 
lony of British derivation, must surely require al« 
most as strong an effort of the imagination, as it 
would cost to mistake some stagnant backwater 
left by the overflow of a spring-tide, for an arm of 
tlie sea. 

But, if it be truly presumed that the colonial 
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character^ in comparison with the Indian, \n)uld 
little degenerate, then, considering the deep line 
of division that must ever separate tjie two races, 
it becomes a very interesting question, what would 
. probably be the t^rms of their mutual inter- 
course* 

It has before been observed that, under the 
present system of Indian polity, these two ordefs 
of men are held in a species of moral balance. 
.The stays, also^ or supports by which this moral 
balance is sustained, have been pointed out. Tliey 
are, the gradual training which familiarizes the 
British residents to the peculiar customs and man- 
ner^ of the natives J the authority of the local 
executive government ; the tribunals of the . Su* 
preme Courts of Judicature, aijd of the parallel 
Court of the Recorder in Bombay; the reflexion 
of public opinion from England to India. With 
respect to the first of these prc^s^ it must be own- 
ed that the very situation of the colonists would 
naturally do for them that which is^ at^present, ef^ 
fected only by ?. complex system of legislative 
contrivances. Accustome4 frQm their infancy to 
the usages and institutions of the country, they 
would be apt to siuvey them rather witli a settled 
and tranquil disdain, than with that broad con- 
tempt which is excited by tlie sight <rf ridiculous 
novelty; and, as this disdain would be not an 
impulse but a sentiment, it might probably be on 
the whole governed by prudence, and seldom 
permitted to break out into direct outrage. Yet 
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9uc!i a prudential reserve would, perhaps, prove 
of no real advantage to the Indian. Even under 
the tyranny of the Mahomedan dynasties in Indta, 
if we except the persecuting barbarities of Au- 
rengzebe, a certain respect was paid to tiie reli- 
gious peculiarities of the Hindoos, a respect, not 
indeed perfect or uniform, but yet dispropor* 
tionately great, when compared with the othet 
features of the Mussulman dominion. The con* 
querors had learned that this was the only pulse ill 
the composition .of a Hindoo which seemed alive 
to an instinct g£ honor, the single nerve that could 
vibrate with a feeling of national resentment, and 
therefore, by a cruel and cowardly toleration, they 
spared their subjects in this one point that, in 
every other, they might lacerate them with im* 
punity. That the humanity which the British ill 
India habitually exercise towards tiie native popu- 
lation, should ever degenerate into such an ex- 
treme of malicious mercy, is scarcely conceivable; 
but the example given makes so much at least 
evident, that the maintenance of religious tolenu 
tion towards the natives would a^ail them Uttie^ 
unless it were connected with a general system of 
forbearance, and courtesy. It becomes, there* 
fore, necessary to enquire what, in this particular^ 
would be the effect of colonization. 

To settie this matter, we must fix our eyes on 
the grand and fundamental point in which the co» 
lonial system would, with respect to India, be an 
innovatipn on that of the Company.— -JiT xva^ 
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treate an Ikdo-British Pcblic. Nothing now 
exists to which we could, with any correctness, 
affix tiiat appellation. British India has no se- 
parate political existence, or distinct vitality; and^ 
in strictness, is not so properly an ofispring of 
this country, as a limb. For the most part, the 
British residents in that quarter, having passed 
iheir infancy in Britain, trusting to revisit it, al* 
ways maintaining with it a close personal con- 
nexion, and, if they are in the service, feeling 
themselves more and more responsible to it as 
they advance, are never effectually expatriated. 
On all general points, they catch the reflected 
feelings of the British public ; to that public they 
wish ultimately to commit their fame and charac-^ 
ter ; that, in short, is their public, and again, to 
each other, they are as parts of that public. On 
this communication with the ruling state, the effi- 
ciency of our Indian system in no ordinary degree 
depends, and the merit of a great part of the 
measures which have been progressively adopted 
for the improvement of that system, has consisted 
entirely in their having contributed to multiply 
and secure the means of the intercourse in ques- 
tion. This is the principal key to the phenomenon 
of a body of men, promiscuously chosen, con- 
veyed to a remote part of the globe, and endow- 
tA with an authority the most invidious over a 
tace the most unresisting ; yet almost uniformly 
acquitting themselves with equal wisdom and deli- 
cacy;— almost uniformly exercising in acts or 
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scrupulous justice or enlarged benevoleno^ « 
power which all the conspiring suggestions of 
selfishness^ pride, and passion, must perpetually 
be tempting them to abuse. Such an e£^t ha» 
been accomplished only by furnishing to this body 
a sure channel of sympathy with the parent peo* 
pl^ so that their virtues, if the expression may 
be allowed, always rise to the British level. It 
has been produced by drawing them within the 
e&ctual controul of an authority, which is placed 
at a sufficient elevation to command a view of 
both hemi^heres, and to discern the ultimate 
confluence of its interests and its duties. 

It does not follow that, if a local public were 
created in India» this situation of things woulf) 
continue ; and there is much reason for suspecting 
the contrary. It has often been observed that th# 
popular taste and prejudices which prevail in most 
of our West-Indian colonies, not only do not ext 
actly coincide with the taste and prejudices of the 
people of Ei^land, but are, in many lespecU^ 
entirely dissonant from them ; and this has been 
particularly remarked of Barbadoes, where there 
is a pretty numerous commonally of British and: 
semi-British Creoles, The contempt with which 
these persons regard the purely negro population* 
is profound ; andj though it does not so frequent- 
ly result in acts of flagrant cruelty as has son^e* 
times been pretended* yet it unquestionably occa« 
sions a partial insensibility of nature, which to a 
British mind seems unaccowitable. In Barbadoes^ 
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in the year 1804^ a drunken soldier wantonly 
bayonetted a negro-woman who happened to be 
walking along the public road. The report of 
this and some other murders equally barbarous^ 
which occurred abont the same time, having come 
to the ears of the governor. Lord Seafbrih, that 
nobleman exerted himself to bring the <^nder8 
to justice. In a letter which Lord Seaforth ad- 
dressed on the subject to the British Secretary of 
State, and which was aAerwards, among other 
papers, presented to the House of Commons, the 
following remarkable declaration is found: ^'the 
<* truth is, that nothing has given me mchre tr&ubJe 
** to get to the bottom qf than these businesus^ so 
" htnridbf absurd are the prejudices qf Ae peopkJ^ 
Yet these persons, so lamentably bigotted, own a 
mother-country, in Which, whenever the slightest 
hint transpires of some unprovoked cruelty in- 
flicted on helpless wretchedness, furious mobs aa» 
s^mble, and not Only are the eflTorts of a very 
vigflant police anticipated by the avenging activity 
of the populace, but the law itsdlf, all-powerful 
as it is, can scarcely protect its prisoners ftom 
falling instant victims to a licentious and terrible 
justice. Tliis instance, and the r^nark applies 
more or less to all our West-ljodian settlements, is 
extremely curious ; not merely as it exemplifies 
the mental ' independence o{ a colonial public, 
but also because of the particular point in which 
that independence is shewn. It is shewn in the 
habitual feelings and sentiments of the colonista 
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towaitis a race of human bangs, with whom thej 
are mixed, yet not incorporated, and whom thej 
regard as, in evay sense, prodigiouslj their in- 
feriors. 

The Hindoos, indeed, would not be, like the 
negroes, personal! j slaves ; and the diflerence be^ 
tween personal and political servitude, acceding 
to an observation of Mr. Fox, is great and radi* 
cal. We may suppose, also, the case of the 
Indo-British colonies to be peculiar in these two 
otha: respects ; that they should have no colonial 
legisli^re, the lck!al legislative power being ap- 
propriated to the royal viceroy and his cabinet ; 
and that the task of dispensing justice between 
British sutgects and the Hindoos, should continue 
vested, where it resides at present, in tribunats 
and advocates appoijited immediately frcMn Eng- 
land. Still the feebleness and timidity of the 
Hindoo confer on the Englishman a moral supe- 
riority, which does not differ in kind, though it 
greatly differs in degree, from the dominion of a 
personal master, and which, unless subjected to 
powerful restraints,, is not perhaps less susceptible 
of abuse. Nor can it be pretended that the pu- 
rest administration of public justice would, of iU 
self, afford an adequate remedy. l}e minimis nan 
curat lejp. There are a thousand insults and in- 
juries which elude the ponderous hand of the law. 
Moral crimes are committed, which are not ille- 
galities; and illegalities, which yet want legal 
proof. To an individual of humble condition, the 
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hazard and expense of litigation are serious in* 
conveniencies ; it is somewhat more than an in* 
jconveiuence to contend, even with the advantage 
x>f a good cause, against the rich and the great, 
;perhaps against the dispensers of his liveUhood. 
'Exclusively of all these obstacle the mere act of 
preferripg an appeal to public justice, in the face 
of frowning power or clamouring, prgudice, re« 
quires a certain stoutness and courage entirely 
foreign from the prostrate spirit of a Hindoo ; 
and, were even this difficulty surmounted, he 
would probably still have that of relying on wit- 
nesses, who9e less hardy nature was perfectly 
open to the impressions both of fear and of fa* 
vour. In short, the old adage would hold iii this 
instance, that laws are impotent without manners^ 
without the manners, that is, of the majority ; 
and, in political communities, the effective majo« 
rity is that of weight, not of number. 

It has here been supposed Ihat the administra* 
tion of justice between the colonists and the na- 
tives, being supplied directly from the mother- 
country, would be utterly undebased by the bi- 
gotry of the local public; but would it be prepos- 
terous to raise a doubt even on this point? Shall 
we suppose it impossible, even of the most ele- 
vated tribunal, that, perpetually situated amidst 
the ascending fumes of popular prejudice, it should 
at length contract a taint of impurity? Or must 
we, in this single instance, expect a standing ex- 
ception to the rule, otlierwise of universal autho- 
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lity, that public opimon exercises an immense in« 
fluence on tlie course of puUic justice? 

Undoubt^y, l^al functiaoaries dq>uted from 
r^gland would so £ir stand in the sitoatioQ occu« 
pied by the British residents under the pesent 
^st«D» that, bred in England, intending to return 
thither, and habitually holding communicatioii 
. irith it, they would, to this extent, regard it as 
their only country; as the country^ if the expres* 
aion may be allowed, not only of their hopes uid 
afiectiohs, but also of their moral feeUngs. 

The di£^ence, however, is that, under the jMre- 
pent system, all are of this sentiment. The gene- 
xal opinion in India is attuned to the genend 
opinion at home, or rather, is identified with it. 
The ambition, on the one hand, which naturally 
inspires the resident, of gaining the approbation i£ 
his country, and, on the other, the desire which 
naturally actuates every man, of being improved 
and countenanced by the society in which he lives, 
instead of oj^osing each other, here flow in one 
common channel. A change in these respecta 
would be no immaterial change. However we 
may reverence, in this country, the professional 
honor of our judicatures, and too much it cannot 
be reverenced, we must remember that it has the 
aid of every motive which can be furnished by the 
universal prevalence of a bias in favour of justice. 
In the case now supposed, the tide would invari^ 
ably set in a different, if not a contrar}', direction; 
and it appears extravagant to presume that, in a 
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eoufse of yearst it should not be produ^ve of 
some effect. The attraction exerted on the mind 
of a judge or an advocate by public opinion at 
home, must, from the distance at which it acted» 
be held in check by the gravitation, though in itself 
less strong, to the uniform antipathies or prepos^ 
sessions of the minds with which he was daily con* 
versant. Men cannot constantly wear armour; 
and find it easier to imdergo some one signal sacri« 
fice, than to maintain a constant war of petty re* 
sistances against the tyranny of custom. Even the 
attempt to accommodate surrounding prejudice in 
the mere article of manner, insensibly betrays 
mto more essential compromises. Exclusively 
of the tendency to such compliances as are 
purely convetitional or submitted to for the sake of 
peace, there is an imitative or sympathetic pro» 
pensity natural to mankind, of which the chances 
are, that it makes any one individual think as well 
as act with the majority of his ordinary associates. 
The bare reiteration, if it be incessant, of a parti- 
cular set of sentiments,' by familiarizitig with them 
the ear, gradually infixes them on the understand- 
ing; for it is hard to define the boundary between 
strong impression and belief. He who imagines 
that the combined operation of these several cir^ 
cumstances would, in the instance under consi- 
deration, prove wholly ineffective, may be offering, 
perhaps, a high complinient to the firmness of 
human nature, but assuredly pays a very low one 
to the influence of human society.. • 
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Ev» this, however^ wiD not 8u£Bce^ imleM wm 
are disposed to include within our confidence the 
Jury as wdl as the judge. The juries in the West- 
Indies consist of whites ; and their partiality and 
untractableness in all cases in which whites an 
committed against negroes, are well known* In 
the same manner, the juries in the Supreme Courts 
of Indian judicature, are composed of British 
subjects; the reasons on which this practice is 
founded, have before been given ; but itiseasy to 
perceive what the practice, now innoxious, and 
perhaps even salutary, to the Hindoo, would be* 
come under the new system proposed. It is cer« 
tainly not very conceivaUe that a Hindoo, prose* 
cuting an European, should receive a fiiir hearing 
from a juiy of low, narrow-minded, Creole house«» 
holders, such as a colony would assuredly produce. 
And in what manner shall the evil be remedied ? 
Shall we constitute the juries de medietate Unguof^ 
as it is called ? Would the colonists tolerate such 
an arrangement? Would they endure, for exam* 
pie, that a British settler, indicted for the ill- 
treatment of his Hindoo servant, should be tried 
before a jury half-composed of Hindoos? Or, 
even if they would, are we of opinion that the 
numerical parity would create a real equilibrium ? 
. This detail of the judicial abuses likely to pre* 
vail under the colonial system, were there no fear 
of fatiguing the reader, it would be easy to en- 
l^ge> by comprising in it those which might be 
incident to the proper country-courts. It is true 
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that the business of these courte is oply to decidd 
between native and native, and that, therefore, 
the judges who preside in them cannot directly 
have what may be called a national interest in the^ 
proceedings. The provision is highly admirable? 
and praise-worthy ; but it is only one of many, 
and will be of little avail when deprived of its 
acodimpamments. Let us only conceive, what 
appears in the highest degree probable, that many^ 
or most of the provincial judges shall hot only be 
imperfectly famished with that illumination and 
liberality which, in perfection, perhaps only an 
European education can give, but shall also be 
strongly tinctured with colonial or Creole prejudices 
against the aboriginal inhabitants, prejudices iii 
which they are countenanced by the colonists in 
general* It cannot be necessary to expatiate on 
the evils with which such a system of jurisprudence 
inust more and more abound ; evils, ccmiprehend-* 
ing every possible variety of disorder or malversa- 
tion that can spring out of carelessness, caprice, 
procrastination, precipitancy, passion, and ulti^ 
mately, in some disguised form at least, corrup- 
tion,^ For what more copious source of these. 
shocking irregularities can be imagined, thaii when 
the greater part of the judicial body hold those 
interests in utter indiflerence or contempt, the 
protection of whicli is the whole sum of their duty? 
This picture may be thought overcharged ; but 
undoubtedly, though little needing aggravation, it 
i»^ in one respect at least, highly favorable* There 
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urould bjB ncr diffitulty io shewing, were tHeifarthdf 
pros^ution of the subject requi^^te, that the idea 
of a considerable IinlorBritish colony, without a 
coionial legislature and a coknial judicature^ is 
chimerical. While the Weal-Indian settLemente 
have their councils and their assemblies, the Indo^ 
Britidb colonii^, if unprovided: with a body, of 
representatives in the local legidatnre, m^ht 
eomfdaiii, and not without soiiie 24>peaiaofie of 
feasota^ that they: weft debarred from the inaiieB^ 
^ble right of British subjects. Farther, it is plain 
that the. Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta^ 
«ndthe parallel courts at. the other presidencieSf 
however adequate to their purpose at present^ 
vould be very far from commensiirate with tha 
demands of a colony. They must be consider** 
ably multiplied, and probably courts of . circuit 
instituted. The emoluments of. the profession 
would, by these means, be greatly inoreaaBd ; and 
it can scarcely be imagined that the colonists^ in* 
Qurring the expense of a large legal establisfaffleiit» 
would not be clamorous for a perfect admiS8fl>ilit7 
into its employments and honors. Ami with what 
justice, indeed with what prudence, could we de^ 
Qline a compliance with these requests ; c^-^ after 
having conferred on them a colonial being, with- 
hold from them the ordinary colonial privilegea? 
But the argument need not be pursued fitrther^ 
nor its obvious results, in modifying the sketch 
^hich has been given of <!olonial law and jurist 
prudence, minutely specified. Should the reader 
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tfA dieiibted to follow out the subject for himsdfl 
letfaini bear in mind these two thijigs^ first, that^ 
ia;the snpposed case, the business of holding the 
scaieff of justice between the colonistff and. the 
Hindooft-vould be ptaoed exclusively in the handa 
of the colonists themselves ; secondly, that, in the[ 
year 1^04^, the whole influence of the governor of 
Barbadoes cofild not persuade the assembly of that 
island tapass aJaw, declaring that the wilful and 
ttoMcious murder of a slave was fdony, or that it 
sboiild subject the perpetrate to any greater pu« 
Bishment than the payment of a fine o£ Jtfteert 
founds currefU^.^ 

The whole of this reasoning some men mAj> 
afieet* to rebut- with one short* answer ;-^namely, 
tiiat 'it would be the mter^^^ctf the British colonists V- 
to treat the Hindooi^' with humanity* It woold 
tmdoubiedly.be their real interest ; as it is tlie real 
interest of a Barbadian, not tb su£fer a negro to be 
spitt^ in the streets like an unowned d<^. It 
Would be their real interest, al^ it is ahn6st always 
Ijie real interest of the powerful, to be just and 
merciful ; of the high, to be courteous and con*^ 
descending; of the rich, to be liberal and disin- 
terested ; of afi mankind, to respect the rights of 
aadi other, and to do as^they would be done by«' 
Of diese' maxims, however, it is notorious that; 
passion and prejudice perpetually impair theprac* 
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of illiiininati6n» to enforce on men the due care at 
their real interests, requires the addition of all 
those innumerable impulses, which make up the 
complex mechanism of domestic polity^-^the im<^ 
pulses of laws and punishments, of institutiotis 
civil and sacred, and of that free circulation of 
opinion, which draws into close sympathy the va« 
rious parts of the community, and renders both 
certain and immediate the influence of character 
on happiness. It is a fact that, without such addi«» 
tional impulses, power is apt to be tyrannical, 
aristocracy to be haughty, opulence to be selfish^ 
and mankind in general to do as they would not 
be done by ; and, unless all reasoning from expe» 
rience be nugatory, it seems also a fact that, with* 
out such additional impulses of the strongest kind* 
the English in India would incessantly insult and 
oppress the original inhabitants. 

The author has here ventured to be diffuse, be^ 
cause, if there be any one point, throughout the 
whole range of this great question, which can be 
considered as conclusive, this appears to be that 
point. Amidst the contention, however, of mer- 
cantile interests, the unpreferred claims of a third 
party too frequently escape notice ; or, if casually 
suggested, are dismissed with the ceremony of ani. 
unmeaiiing compliment. But still more oflfensiv^ 
than such neglect, is that flippancy which, when 
largumerits involving the interests of humanity are 
brought forward, evades them with the reflexion^ 
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that they are urged from other motives than thoae 
that are professed ; from policy, not from convic-^ 
tioiu In whatever spirit these arguments may be 
urged, that spirit must be highly censurable which 
would so reduce them to silence. Whether the 
consequences of the colonial system, with respect 
to the Indian populaticHi, may be beneficial or per* 
nicious, they should at least be made a matter of 
serious discussion. They should surely not be 
permitted to take effect by pure accident, while we 
are busying ourselves merdy respecting the acquis 
sition of a few additional millions of treasure ; 
an acquisition, ^even conceding it to be made, in- 
efi&bly light and despicable when weighed against 
the happiness of as many millions of human beings* 
although an intolerable burden indeed when pur- 
chased with their blood. 

If there be any with whom these considerationa 
have little force, such persons will probably be only 
the more alive to some others that inevitably flow 
£rom the subject. .That abjectness and non-resist* 
ance of nature which invites the insults and in- 
juries of tjnranny, often seduces it to its destruc- 
tion. Although the Hindoos be meek and cow- 
ardly to excess, it is yet conceivable, either that a 
continuance of vexatious treatment, by at length 
exhausting their patience, or that chance, by 
guiding, as it were, some one of the numberless 
indignities showered upon them, to their religion^ 
should exasperate them into revenge. Nor, in all 
UHelihoodi would the ardor of individual jam^ 
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bitipn and enterprise be wanting ta kindte l3id 
train. British India» especially the middle pro- 
yincejSj is ^not thinly sown with the naturalized 
Idossuhnans, a race by no jmevis deficient in ad- 
dress or audacity} and ^e jbolls which intersect it 
are inhabited ^y som^ tribes of Hindoos, bdd, 
cunnipgy and vindictive. The sujqposition is, peDi 
haps, still more probable thai oi^ of those invades 
wh0| &om the higher Asia, seeo^ almost periodic 
cally^ to descend in a teipapest of ^r on the ferti- 
lity of the Panj^, may gather up, in the volume of 
his march, all the aggravated discontents apd veup 
geance of jfifty millions of of^ressad men, and, 
pouring through the country like one of its own 
north^wesiers, sweep away At once our dominion 
and oiu* crimes. At all events, that our Cidonisto 
might, in some mode or other, be required to ex- 
piate the forbearance which they had abused, ap- 
pears but too natural- an event; nor will any inan 
anticipate the result with steadiness, who refiecti 
on the scattered state in which probably they would 
be situated throughout their extensive territories, 
and on the enonnous numerical di^rcqpwtion 
which, with whatever rapidity we conceive them to 
multiply, they must still bear to tiie aboriginal in- 
habitants. Weak and cont^nptible ,as the Hindoos 
generally are, yet, thus collected and set in; motion, 
they would be found irreffistible; as the ^md of the 
desert is one day trodden down by the toot of the 
meanest pilgrim, and 09 tl)e n&^: Sffsarffhl^im thft 
whole caiavacu 
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may be expected to arisie from the colonization of 
Inditt; and th^e are especially insisted on in this 
{dace, n0t only because they seem of a highly se- 
rious nature, on which point there cannot be two 
f^inions, but also because they uppear likely U> 
r^ult pretty speedily when the colonial w^ystem 
shall onde have bpen carried into complete effect. 
In the view of the present writer^ the proq)ect of 
these comequences is \80 neathSy in a great mea- 
sure, to shut out of contemplation an event on 
which yet some very judicious pensions have laid a 
considerable itress as the probable effect of India 
oolom2ation,«*^4iamcily^ that of an attempt, on the 
part of the colonists, ^to <ehiancipate th^tnsdved 
aifter the manner of America. At the same time, 
it would.be ^perfectly unwise to leave even this 
contingency out of the ^tccount; and, if we sup- 
pose, either, on the one hand, that the colony, in 
ik% couiise of timo, incotporates itself with the 
Indian population, or, on the other, that, conti- 
nuing separate, it subsists long cQough to become 
extremely numerous, at the p^od when it shall 
have readied either of these estates, the contin- 
gMcy in question wiU be at hand. 

It is tFtie, indeed, that tiie system*mongers of 
the day are not. apt to ftid themselves much ham^ 
pefed-by such considerations. We are informed, 
accordingly, on the authority of Dr. Smith, that it 
is the duty of a country to relinquish the manage- 
ment of its colonies, whenever they attain mature 
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age ; and are admonished, therefore, to expect dia 
emancipation of an Indian colony, as an event 
equally natural and desirable. The principle of 
the voluntary emancipation of colonies, there 
seems little' occasion here to discuss; because Dr^ 
Smith himself has acknowledged that it is a prin- . 
ciple which, after all that can be said, never will 
be carried into practise, " To propose" (his words 
are) " that Great-Britain should voluntarily give 
*f up all authority over her colonies, and leave 
'^ them to elect their own magistrates, to enact 
'^ their own laws, and to make peace and war, as 
V they might think proper, would be to propose 
*' such a measure as never was and never will be 
*^ adopted by any nation in^the world. No nation 
" ever voluntarily gave up the dominion of uny 
" province, how troublesome soever it might be to. 
" govern it, and how small soever the revenue 
*^ which it afforded might be in prcgportion to thc^ 
*' expence which it occasioned.*'* Such, cu^ 
tainly, have generally been the feelings of »aa- 
. kind on this subject, and it does not seem very 
likely that tliey can have be^i changed even by 
tlie ev^nt of the American war, which wsne per-? 
sons may regard as a precedent strongly in favour 
of the voluntary emancipation of C(doi\ies« Indeed 
the author of the Considerations upon tike Trade 
"i^ith India himself, feels so much in unison with 

* Book IV. Ch. vii. Part 3. There might, however, be foand 
exceptions to the remark j but those^ totally inconsiderable or 
peculiar. ...... 
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♦he rest of Ihe world on this matter, or deems It 
$0 hopeless ;to contend against that common feel- 
ing, that, making, for the sake of argument, the 
opposition of an endeayqur on the part of a Bri-f ' 
tish colony in India to render itself independent, 
be holds out no other consolation to the mother- 
country than the prospect of speedily re-estab- 
lishing her authority by the sword. " Reduced, 
*f indeed, (he says) must be the power of Britain, 
V if she could not soon punish the pride and pre- 
*f sumption of a few rebellious citizens that should- 
^ attempt so desperate a design." The Jewness of 
these rebels, it should be observed, is one of the' 
points in dispute; but, be they few or many, the 
idea of such j^ contest and such a victory is suffl* 
piently shocking} and, even on the ground of ex- 
pediency alone, the wise man would probably 
^reckon it a more advisable plan to destroy at once 
the crocodile of coloni:;ation in the egg, than to be 
soothing Qur ^linds with the contemplation of a 
triuntph over the full-grown monster. 

If these premises have been made out, the ob-r 
vious practical inference is^ that colonization should 
be guarded against, even at the price of all the 
commercial restrictions established by our present 
policy. But there results also frpm the premises a 
farther practical deduction or corollary. What- 
ever differences of opinioi) may exist as to the 
facility of colonizing India, there probably will be 
pone as to the diflSculty of retracing our steps, if 
^e pnce make any decided progress in tliat busi- 
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nesBf exc^^ting, perliaps, by measures of -a yeiy 
violent and acbitiaiy kind. . Indeed, the {nroof of 
fjbjs position has been sufficiently implied in some 
of the preceding remarks; and, connecting it with 
a consideration of the nature of the colonial sys- 
tem, the conclusion plainly .is, that even the re- 
790test aj^oaches to cohnixalion ought to be avoided 
mthjealousy. .This is not a matter in which we 
are autfaorizcKi to act on a mere balance of -proba- 
bilities; nor, in «uch a. case, is a disregard of dis- 
tant contingencies, magnanimous, but wholly ir- 
rationaL For no rational man lightly esteems a 
smaff chance of a great evil, or will, by the fear of 
9 comparatively trivial inconvenience, be induced 
to incur the hazard of a fatal error • 
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CHAPTEJl III. 

Piifbe ^probable Eff^cU ^ iransferving the pf4iUcal. FwK'' 
tions and Patronage^ nopD possessed hy the East'ItifSa 
.Company^ to some other Person or Persons. 

S.RQULD the present ladiair system bejafeojisbed, 
the commerce of this country with. Ijidia either 
jix^ill continue to.be conducted /by the .Companyf 
iradiiig on a joint stock, though without a mono- 
polyj tor will dfetribute itself among a number .of 
unconnected individuals.; while the powers at* 
^ax^ed to. the government of India, ^though lost 
tjo the Company, must submst in an or^mwd 
atatq somewhere, possibly . div^ded^ but ceriaildy 
not dissipated. Qn the exercise . of those .po^jers* 
however, is suspended the welfare of a very large 
portion jof our specieai y and it tibter€for0 .becomiss 
a question of the most a^rious iiatu;:e, in what 
hands they shajl be reposed. 

Closely connected with >this question isti»nQtlier» 
of not less ipyptortance.in itself, and, with; respect 
to the immediate interests .of Great Britain, atiH . 
^pre important (^ the abolition of the pcesent 
Indian sya^fKiQ, th& commercial patrav^age. of In- 
di^ ymM. follow the fate of our .Indian com* 
m^ve^i it Awould either jrema^. »rith the Com- 
jmji ,<» dj^uw ](t^Qlf jnnQOg andiyid)|al.iiaiid8. 
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The political patronage of that country, mean* 
time, would certainly remain, but not with the 
Company. This political patronage, however, 
constitutes immensely the greater part of the 
whole Indian patronage ; and the disposal of so 
vast a mass of influence cannot possibly be t 
question of trivial concern. 

To these questions, all the answers imaginable, 
numerous and diversified as they are, may, perhaps, 
very conveniently be arranged under two heads. 
The power and patronage of India, if wrested 
from the Company, either must be conferred on 
some independent authority in India, or must be 
abandoned to the executive government in £ng« 
land. A third case, excepting such as might be 
formed from the mixture of these two, is scarcely 
conceivable. If that power and that patronage 
are to reside, either wholly or partially, in Eng- 
land, they must reside with the ministers of the 
Crown, subject, of course, to the responsibility 
under which those ministers necessarily act. Were 
the political functions of India conferred on some 
other person or persons in England, no reason can 
be given why those persons should not be the 
Court of Directors, new modelled, perhaps^ ac» 
cording to the imagined expediency of the case^ 
One of the fiercest and most powerful enemies by 
whom the government of the Company has ever 
been assailed, declared that he would never lend 
his hand to the destruction of that or of any es« 
'tablished ^overnmest} unless it could be prQv.e<Ji 
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*< absolutely incorrigible;"* a condition, the fuU 
filment of which no man will now undertake with 
respect to the government of the Company. In 
truth, if the executive power and patronage of 
India were vested in any other authority at home 
than the Crown, that authority would, to every 
practical purpose, be the Company revived under 
a different form. 

But, although it seems dear that, in the event 
of the abolition of the Company, the Indian go* 
vernment and patronage must either be consigned 
to some local authority in India, or merge in the 
general functions and influence of the Crown ai 
home, it is yet very possible that law may affect 
to dispose of them in one of these ways, whild 
^circumstances, in reality^ dispose of them in the 
other. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the execu« 
tive functions and appointments of the govern* 
ment of India are, by law, transferred from the 
Company, their present possessors, to the minis* 
ters of the Crown. Let us imagine, farther^ 
that colonization takes place in India, and that 
the Indo-British dominions become, in process of 
time, a populous and flourishing colonial province^ 
It is impossible to suppose that such a province 
should not aspire to at least a qualified indepen* 
dence ;— to some substantive participation in the 
management of its own afiairs, and a clear share 

* ^urke's speech on the India BiU, 
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in' the honoris and emohnhenis' of ndudh it fiifi 
nidses the fund firom its own bosom. A Bdtisb 
CQlony of a certain standhig and magnitude, can 
Marcelj be a mere iq>pendage to the treasury 
at home; ' Colonial families* grow up, strong ia 
wealth aoid consideration, and ambitious of* privi< 
legeorpower; and these grasp at aristocraticBi 
rank, or at least furnish individual candidates foe 
ike various places cf distinction in the locales- 
tablidunent. A colonial public is formed, not un> 
tinctuned with provincial self-importance^; but whoi 
witii some plausibility, claim a portion of the -pap^* 
lar rights and franchises that are supposed to cott-^, 
stitute the essence of Britannic liberty ; ^ho proi 
baUy demand, in many, cases, the privilege of 
electing their own magistrates^ and^ at all events^ 
vnll not endure to be devoured by place-hunters 
from . the mother country. These claims • and 
pr^dice^ however little allowed for by the writ'*' 
ted constitution of the colony^ w fonnally coni 
ceded by the. parent i^slature, the executive go^ 
yenmientof the^ crown, in whose ^hands vfe are 
now supposiiig the colonial admiiiistraticm and pa** 
tronagetobe plaeed, would probably feel a ne-^ 
cessity of respecting. In a good measure, ' conse-i 
quendy, the patronage might be dispensed ac* 
cording to the wishes, and the administrationf 
durcfced by the virtual controul, of the^colonisttf 
thmiselvesi 

Let it, on the other hand, be supposed that the 
legislature were to confi^r on the freople of British 
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India a giv^naiboQiit of indepen&nek II is-oW 
vious that the privilege would be grainted ineffeo 
jtually, until- the provincial British population, 
and the provincial government; as the repres^nta* 
tive of 'that population, should have acquired » 
decisive' measure of political weight and conse^ 
quence« • Whatever the ostensible liberties of a' 
province, its real ind^peiidenee cannot rise above^ 
liie tevel of its effective strength; that is, above 
its power of acting for itself. And, on thee 
amount) of its real independence,' <m the degree^ 
of its assured self-reliance, and conscious vigoiuy 
will depend the success of its claims to the dis-i 
posal of its own emoluments. If the parent state 
feels that the subordinate countiy lies wholly at» 
her* mercy, and lives only on her protection; dftr 
will certainly govern as: well as protect it ; . and,^' 
in whatever d^ree she directs* its conduct^ in -titait 
will she appropriate its prizes anddts honors; Im^ 
monities and authorities may be richly lavisbed tmr 
such a province ; but they will, ' like cosrtiy doinu 
tions made to children, be locked op forai whfl^ 
in the repositories Kof its natural^ardiansil 

It has been recpmmended,'^-«^nd lidt in: ar 
sally of mirthful irony, but with all the grave ex^^f 
travagance of speculationyf-«-4iiat^ the provincer 
of British India should be erected into aise^ 
pacate and associate empire, having for. its.* sove- 
reign aprince of the^ Britannic Uood royai, with^ 
htteditary* succession^ The wonders ofi fact' 
iA:e said wmetimes^ta exceed thoseof^^fancy*^ and' 
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let U3 conceive lliis imagined empire to be realiiedJT 
If we expected the supposed prince to enjoy e& 
fective freedom of action, and the real nomina-^ 
tion of his public servants, we should in all pro* 
bability find ourselves greatly deceived. So long 
as he should be sensible that the destinies of his 
realm were entirely dependent on the counsels 
and armies of Great Britain, so long he would 
find it unavoidable to propitiate the acting ad-^ 
ministration of that country, both by the ready 
surrender of his ovm judgment, and by the choicest 
offerings of place and patronage within his gifL 
In the 9ame manner, we might concede to the 
British population of India, whether as a colony^ 
or under whatever name, the guidance of their own 
measures, and the election of their public func- 
tionaries. But, so long as that population should 
subsist, in fact, at the discretion of the parent 
country, — governed, no less than assisted, by her 
wisdom, and overawed, no less thaa« protected, 
by herpower,-HSO long as they should fall short of 
that strength and stature which alone could endue 
them, in their collective and national capacity, 
with a high pride and energy of character, — ^so 
long their freedom of conduct, and of election, 
would not be exercised without a studied de* 
ference to the pleasure of their patrons. 

In the foregoing observations it has been ar- 
gued, as if the executive administration, and the 
patronage, of India, would naturally adhere to. 
the same hands. The assumption is surely. 
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jttdt, though no political maxim ought to be stated 
without a due grace for exceptions. That, 
under singular circumstances, power may be dis- 
joined, or, as it might almost be phrased, divorced 
from patronage, is perhaps true; but the ge- 
neral presumption, certainly, appears to be 
against the occurrence of such circumstances. 
•* Power (said Mr. Burke) will always draw 
wealth ;'* but much more, then, may we affirm, 
that power will always draw that modification of 
wealth which bears the closest affinity to itself. 
It seems, indeed, not unreasonable that men should 
exercise some controul over functionaries whom 
they have themselves nominated, or that they 
should nominate those that are to execute the 
measures which they have themselves originated. 
Thus it is, that power and patronage bear a mu- 
tual relationship; and hence it perhaps follows^ 
that those who desire the possession of the one, 
not unnaturally, as a preliminaiy step, attempt 
the acquisition of the other. 

From what has been said, it would appear that, 
in the event of the supersession of the Company, 
British India would^ for some years, present a copi- 
ous field of influence to the executive ministers of 
the Crown. For, surely^ some years must elapse 
before the province could have acquired that self- 
dependent vigour, which would entitle it to a deci- 
sive vote in the conduct of its own concerns. At 
present, the Anglo-Indian state, considered as an 
appendage, a branch, a satellite, is powerful. 
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flourishing, and glodous; but, viewed as distinct 
fromlhe stock on which it grows, and with refe- 
rence to the myriads of disguised enemies, or 
equivocal friends, by whom it is surrounded, its 
imbediity could not easily be exaggerated. The 
task, however, seems still less easy, to determine 
how soon, on the supposition that British subjects 
in general were allowed a perfect freedom of resort 
to the Indian seas, this feeble community might 
dilate into the dimensions of a mighty nation. 
The question does not require discussion in this 
place; so long as it is admitted, what probably 
will not be denied, that the period requisite to 
such a growth cannot be trifling or evanescent; 
that it cannot, for example, fall greatly short of 
forty or fifty years; and that, during this interval, 
the places and perquisites which compose .the poli- 
tical patronage <^* the province in question, must 
necessarily be dispensed by some authority in 
Great Britain. For, there being no G>mpany, 
that authority would be the royal minister. 

There is ^n auxiliary consideration, perhaps wor- 
thy of notice on this branch of the subject. What^ 
ever system of Indian government may be adopted, 
it seems almost a matter of physical necessity, that 
the appointments to a considerable number of the 
political and judicial situations in British India, 
should, for some time, continue to be made in" 
England. In India, tiie means for making them 
will not easily be found. A loose and promiscuous 
efflux of commercial or agricultural adventurers 
would hardly supply an adequate store of materiab 
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for the requisite creation of public functionaries so 
highly to be entrusted; and it were preposterous 
to Suppose that youths, sufficiently qualified for 
stations of eminent distinction and difficulty, 
should, in any frequency, proceed to India, on the 
mere chance of an attainment to those stations. 
But, if the appointments are made at home, it 
must be in the office of the British minister; for, 
by the supposition, no independent authority is to 
be erected at home for the administration of Indian 
affiiirs. 

The preliminary observations which have been 
made, may have appeared tedious; but they, per- 
haps, reduce into a distinct and practicable shape 
the topic intended for discussion in this chapter. 
That topic liow naturally breaks into two divisions. 
Should the Company be deprived of their political 
capacity, the duties and the patronage attached to 
them in that capacity, must necessarily, at least 
for a term of several years, pass into the hands of 
the British ministry; and there are controvertists 
who deliberately contemplate and recommend such 
a transfer. What, then, would be the consequences 
of that transfer? This is the first enquiry. Again ; 
it is conceivable that the Indo-British community 
might, in the course of time, expand into a state 
of respectable magnitude, affecting, and not wholly 
without pretensions, an underived and unprotected 
greatness. At ihat period, it will assert, to a 
considerable extent at least, the regulation of its 
own conduct, and the dispensation of its own 

s Q 
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offices. Nor are there wanting persons who ima- 
gine, however erroneously, that these privileges 
might, by virtue of laws, be immediately conferred 
on the state in question. Supposing such an event 
to take place, what would be its consequences? 
This is the second enquiry. 

But, of these enquiries, the latter will appear to 
have been sufficiently anticipated in the preceding 
cliapter. An attempt was there made to delineate 
the effects, first, middle, and last, which rational 
conjecture may deduce from the formation of an 
ample and growing colony in the Indo-British 
provinces. It was shewn to be probable, that such 
an establishment would have its beginnings in the 
severe, although desultory sufferings of the natives* 
its progress in their systematic and accumulating 
degradation, its end in the sudden recoil of their 
overloaded patience. Should it survive this trial, 
lamentable contentions might be expected to arise 
between the dependent and the supreme states, 
generated by the insolence of new strength in the 
one, and the pride of ancient power in the other. 
This is the catalogue of the consequences to be 
anticipated firom colonization in India ; and they 
do not appear such as require to be minutely spe- 
cified twice. 

It remains to be examined, what benefits are 
promised by the arrangement which would transfer 
to the ministers of the Crown, tlie pohtical func* 
tions, and the patronage, civil and military, now 
appertaining to the Company. The subject fur-f 
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nishes a wide choice of considerations; what 
shall here be made^prominent, is the constitutional 
danger that may be apprehended from the annex- 
ation, to the Crown, of so large a mass of influence. 
This point is one of ordinary agitation in the 
controversies respecting the present Indian sys- 
tem ; but it has not, perhaps, been elucidated in 
so full and detailed a manner as might exhibit it to 
be, what it really is, conclusive. 

The primary object of investigation is the actual 
amount of the patronage which would devolve to 
the ministry by the supposed change ; and, that 
this amount may be the more clearly ascertained, 
it seems not improper first to enquire, how far the 
ministry already participate in the patronage of 
India. Such an enquiry is, besides, requisite, in or- 
der to disembarrass the subject of certain too preva- 
lent misrepresentations. On some of those mis- 
representations, indeed, a more circumstantial no- 
tice will be bestowed in the sequel. The present 
purpose may be sufficiently served by a few simple 
statements and explanations. 

It may, in the first place, be noticed, that some 
classes of public officers are habitually employed 
in British India, who are not servants of the 
Company, but hold immediately of the Crown. 
Such are } the Judges of the Supreme Courts of^ 
Judicature situated at Calcutta and Madras, to- 
gether with the Recorders of Bombay and Prince 
of Wales's Island ; and the Commanding Officers 
of the anmes of His Majesty stationed in India, 

8 3 
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together iirith their military sta£^ and the Conu 
mandants of the regiments who constitute those 
armies. The patronage derived from these sources 
is exclusively placed in the hands of the Crown, 
which may appoint to the offices in question, with- 
out any cpntroul on the part of the Company, It 
will afterwards appear, however, that, in the royal 
nomination of Commandei?s in Chief, the wishes 
of the Company are, in practise, not wholly un- 
consulted. 

It may, secondly^ be remarked that, though the 
appointments in the proper service of the Company 
are totally denied to the Board of Controul, yet 
the Crown is not left without an influence over the 
highest among those appointments, the d^ee of 
tiiat influence being both prescribed and bounded 
by the public convenience. A short detail of cir- 
cimistances will at once evince the necessity for 
the existence of such a qualified power, and point 
put the limits within which it is, in fact, exercised. 

While the Company as yet subsisted in a capai- 
city purely commercial, their affiurs were con- 
ceived to be, in a great measure, a matter of prir 
vate concemmeiit Even during those times, 
however, and under that conception, the national 
stake in their welfare was felt to be of such mag- 
nitude, that their more important transactions 
frequently became the subjects of consultation be-? 
tween the Directors and tlie national government 
The accession of the society to imperial ftmctjons 
both deepened and justified liie interest, of the 
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public mind in their proceedings. No fomal 
controul, however, on the part of the public, over 
their conduct, was establi^ed before the Regu- 
lating Act of Lord Nortli, in 1773. Tliat statute, 
though faintly, yet unequivocally, recognized the 
expediency of sucli controul, by the clause,* that 
regular advices of all matters, financial or pditical, 
should be transmitted by the local authorities in 
India to the Directors, and should, by the Direc- 
tors, be forthwith communicated to the Ministers* 
It was plainly implied that the measures of the 
Company might be made the occasion of comment 
and suggestion by the national government. 

The two actst subsequently and successively 
introduced under the administration of Mr. Pitt, 
avowedly fortified the claims of the national exe- 
cutive to a partial interference in the political 
^ affidrs of the Company. The Board of Controul 
was armed with a n^ative on the political dis- 
patches of the Directors to their servants in India^ 
and, in certain defined cases, even with the power 
of originating measures. Practically, (and the 
convenience of pubhc business requires that it 
should be so,) the right of controuling, wherever 
it exists, includes the right of advising. The 
ultimate check is smoothed down into previous 
influmce. The institution of the Board of Con* 
troul implied that, with respect to the broad out« 
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1 24 Geo. UI. c. 25, and 33 Geo. III. c. 52. 
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lines of Indian policy, the judgment of the Conw 
pany shpuld be exercised concurrently with that 
of the royal ministers. The general system of 
measures was to be a matter of consultation and 
concert. But, if so, that most important and 
efiective class of measures, the choice of the great 
public servants who should inunediately uphold 
the general system, must surely follow the same 
law. To a certain extent, indeed, the statutes in 
question may be considered as having expressly 
comprised the appointments of the Company 
within the province of that supervision which they 
conferred on the royal ministers. If vacant situa- 
tions in the service of the Company should not 
be filled up by the Directors within a defined term 
after the knowledge of the vacancy, the nomina* 
tion lapsed to the Crown. What is yet more 
observable, a power was bestowed, not indeed on 
the Board of Controul, but on the King, under 
the observance of certain prescribed formalities, 
to recall any Governor-general or other great 
officer in India, and even to rescind any of the 
appointments of the Company. These regulations 
were, no doubt, intended only as provisions against 
extreme cases ; but the effect of them was, at 
least to bring the appointments of the Company 
within the pale of ministerial recognition ; to in- 
vest, as it were, the Crown with a reversionary 
interest in the disposal of Indian patronage. 

On the particular form and degree in which, 
by the statutes of Mr. Pitt, the nation phose to 
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establish their claim of a privity in the political 
proceedings of the Company, men may possibly 
hold different opinions ; respecting the principlct 
all will doubtless be agreed, who admit that the 
Indian empire is a national concern, a feeder of 
the national wealth, and a fmid of national glory. 
All, then, surely will farther allow that the exe- 
cutive government of the nation may very pro- 
perly possess a modified controul over the selec- 
tion of those distinguished depositaries of power, 
within whose personal custody this treasury of 
the public opulence and honour is to be placed, 
and who, under every just and enlarged view of 
their functions, are not more the delegates of the 
Company, than the representatives of the na- 
tion. 

At the same time, these doctrines have their 
limits. The legislature never, either expressly or 
by implication, complimented the ministers of the 
Crown with a paramount voice in the distribution 
of Indian patronage. Both the acts which have 
been mentioned explicitly provide, that nothing 
in them contained shall extend to invest the 
Board of Commissioners with the power of no- 
minating or appointing any of the servants of the 
United Company. Both intended to arm the Di- 
rectors with a plenary power of appointment. On 
this point the latter act is explicit ; and some in- 
distinctness of expression which had crept into 
the former was rectified by a declaratory enact- 
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ment in the S6th year of the King,* "which Sb» 
tinctly provided, that the royal approbation^ un- 
der the sign manual, should not be requisite to 
the validity of the appointments by the Directors 
of their governors and members of council. Both 
the statutes imder consideration, farther, empower 
the Directors to remove or recall any of their ser- 
vants, excepting such governors or commanders- 
in-chief as may have been appointed by the King 
in default of s^pointment by the Directors* In 
so far, also, as those acts give to the Crown a 
contingent or indirect vote in the nomination of 
the Indian servants of the Company, this privilege 
is carefully discriminated from the general right 
of controul conferred on that high authority. 
Appointments unprovided for, lapse, not to the 
Board of Commissioners, but to his Majesty, and 
they must be supplied by the royal sign manuaL 
Officers and servants of the Company may be re- 
moved or recalled, not by the Board of Commis- 
sioners, but by his Majesty, and this only imder 
his sign manual, countersigned by the President 
of the Board. The danger, besides, that th« 
right of nomination may lapse, can only stimu- 
late the Directors to exercise it themselves ; and, 
while offices may be vacated by the sign manual 
of the King, all vacancies, even those so made^ 
csm be filled up only by the Directors. So tbat» 
even in this extreme case, if the Crown has a ne* 
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gative on the selecting discretion of the Compan^^i 
the Company have clearly, in their tunij^ a nega^ 
tive on that negative. It was shewn, in a former 
page,* that, though the possible effect of this ar- 
rangement, as of every arrangement of balanced 
powers, might be a perpetual contest between the 
parties, its probable, or rather natural effect, is 
the harmonious exercise of the joint authority, 
founded on mutual deference and concession. It 
tends to produce, not a divided, but a compound- 
ed government. 

In point of principle it cannot be more mani- 
fest that the Crown should controul the Company 
in the choice of their governors-general or other 
superior functionaries, than that the Company, so 
long as they occupy their present place in the ad- 
ministration of Indian affidrs, should substantially 
enjoy that choice, The ministers of the Crown, 
as feeling with the country, ipust be supposed to 
have every wish for the prosperity, commercial 
and ^political, of British India. But they can 
form no wish, howevpr ardent, of this kind, in 
which they would not be rivalled by the Company. 
The Company are the immediate and acknow- 
ledged representatives, on the Indian shores, of 
Great Britainj^ considered both in her imperial 
and in her commercial character. So far alone 
they act under a high and almost staggering re- 
spc^^biUty. But they, farther, appear on those 

* Chap, h 
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shores in their own behalf, as the owners of a 
most valuable property, and the acting managers 
of a beneficial concern. They have every stake, 
therefore, which ministers can possibly have, and 
much more, in the wisdom and virtue of their 
agents ; and there is this additional reason for gi- 
ving them the choice of their agents, that they 
could scarcely expect to command the reverence 
of those whom they had neither appointed nor 
could remove, who 'held them in little fear and 
owed them no gratitude. 

On these grounds it is, and to the extent which 
has been intimated, that, while tlie Company may 
take for their servants such persons as they think 
fit, the Grown possesses a practical controul over 
the exercise of this privilege. The remark es^ 
pecially holds with regard to those exalted ftmc- 
tionaries, the governors and. the commanders-in- 
chief over the troops of the Company ; officers 
frequently chosen on the suggestion of ministers, 
although the Company has a plenary right of re- 
ceiving or of rejecting such suggestions. There 
is, indeed, a peculiar reason why the commanders- 
in-chief should be selected by the two authorities 
in concert. Under every several Indian presi- 
dency, the King and the Company have each an 
army, and each appoints a local commander-in- 
chief. It is highly expedient, however, that the 
whole of the British military employed ynder any 
one presidency should be cemented together by 
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their acknowledgment of a single leader. For 
this reason, the practise is, that the Crown and the 
Company bestow their respective commissions of 
commander-in-chief on the same person ; and the 
choice of the individual is usually a matter of 
compromise between the two parties concerned^ 
But such a practise, if it subtracts from the se- 
lecting liberty of the Company, may be thought 
to make the same subtraction from that of the 
Crown» since each has a commander to choose, 
and sacrifices a part of that choice, in order to^ 
purchase a controul over* the choice made by the 
other. At the same time, it must be admitted 
that the Company scarcely enters into the agree^ 
ment on equal terms ; for, by a military regula- 
tion of veiy questionable merit, the officers of 
their service are debarred from any higher rank 
in the army than .that of major-general. Were 
one of those officers preferred to a chief com- 
mand, the absurdity might in the course of time 
happen, that he should be passed, in point of 
rxink, by a King's officer appointed to act under 
him. The commanders-in-chief, therefore, are 
usually officers of the royal service. 

As a set-off against the somewhat preponderant 
influence of the Crown in the nomination of the 
commander-in-chief, it may be mentioned that the 
subordinate members of the civil government, that 
is, the junior' civil members of the council, 
owe their situations, in effect, exclusively to the 



Company; By act of parliament,* those sitiia^ 
tions are open only to persons who have, for twelve 
years, resided in India, as covenanted civil servants 
of the Company. The condition powerfully ope- 
rates against the interference of ministerial inte- 
rest ; and, in fact, the honor generally falls on those 
who stand on the qualification of long and approv- 
ed local service. On one occasion, when the 
British ministry thought fit to remove a Governor- 
General of Bengal by the sign manual of the 
King, they at the salne time removed the other 
members of the Supreme Council ; but it was in- 
timated to the Court of Directors, that, although, 
for the sake of form, all the members of the go^ 
vemment had been removed, the .ministry felt no 
objection to the reinstatement of the subordi- 
nate members. 

Such are the mode and the extent of ministerial 
interference in the highest department of Indian 
patronage. It is now to be explained, on what 
grounds, in what manner, and how far, that in- 
terference exists with respect to the subordinate 
situations, of which it needs not be said that they 
constitute the vast majority of the places in the 
service of the Company, and that many of them 
are extremely lucrative and important. The ex- 
travagant errors which have been broached on thi» 
point, render the proposed explanation the more 
requisite* 

* 33 Geo. m. cap. 52, § 2». 
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The patronage arising from the annual appoint^ 
ments of youths to the service of the Company, 
ip, as was explained in a former chapter, equita« 
hly -divided among the Directors. In the con- 
tinual intercourses, for which there is occasion, 
between the President of the Board of Controxil 
and the heads of the Court of Directors, mutual ha- 
bitsof personal cordiality are of course formed, and, 
indeedf are, on public grounds, highly proper. 
It certainly, therefore, would not be unnatural 
to expect that the President might occasionally 
obtain an appointment in the service. Such an ap« 
pointment, however, would be the personal and, 
possibly, the private gift of an individual Direc^ 
tor i the extent of such good offices would be un- 
limited and unknown ; a door of political con- 
nexion would be opened to individuals in the 
Court f and, perhaps, the sus^cion of secret un- 
derstandings between Directors and the minister 
might prover nearly as mischievous as the reality* 
Ip order to obviate at once the moving cause 
and the facility of these transactions, the most ad* 
visable plan seems to be, thatthe Court, in their col- 
lective capacity, should avowedly allot to the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Controul a certain limited 
portion of their annual mass of patronage. This 
plan is now usually adopted. The amount assigned 
to the President of the Board never exceeds the 
share of the Chairman or the Deputy Chairman, 
which again never exceeds, and sometimes fails 
tp reach, double the share of an ordinary Direc- 
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tor. So that, if we suppose the patronage for a 
given year divided into twenty-eight equal lots,' 
two of those lots, at the most, would be the 
quota of the minister in question. This custom, 
it should be observed, has not been embodied in 
* any compact or written r^ulation ^ but depends, 
for its existence, on ii;e pleasure of the Court of 
Directors. 

It thus appears that, in the original appoint- 
ments of the servants of the Company, the go* 
vemment participate, though to a very restricted 
degree. In the subsequent appointments, except- 
ing where the distinguished political situations be- 
fore commented on are concerned, their partici- 
pation is still more limited. The appointments of 
this class are ordinarily made by the local Indian 
governments, subject to the supervision, not of the 
Board of Controul, but of the Directors, and of 
the Directors in their corporate character. The 
King, indeed, may, by his sign-manual, rescind 
those appointments. It has already been shewn, 
however, that the statute which invests the Crown 
with this privil^e, annexes to the exercise of it 
such solemnities as confer on it the character of 
an extraordinary and ultimate power, — ^the ex- 
treme resource of regal supremacy. It has teen 
shewn, also, that the same statute furnishes an ex- 
cellent practical security against the abuse of the 
privilege, since it leaves to the Com^-any the pow- 
er of renewing their appointments as often as they 
are rescinded. The actual nature and objectt 



therefore, of tihttd pri^ege, tave- not bithertar 
beou xioateriaUy miseotieeived. No minister hat 
yentured'tOfhold k out in Hmrorem on ordmary oo 
caaions^ even for the piuPpoiie of mfluencing thosft 
fllipmor^pomtments in which smne niea$iire of 
ministerial. interfvreyiee appears most unknpeacfaa^ 
bly legitimate* In the ontj instance where the 
privilege was carried into e^t, the authors of 
the experiment probably repented their preeipi^ 
taiioy. But the exertion of it, with respect to any 
j^aees eifcept the highest offices of state, woidd be a 
proceedii^ so flagrant, as must unquesttonably" 
occasion a collision between the Government and 
the Directors ; a eolMsioB, which would cdl ia 
tibe decisive atbitration of Parliament. 

It will be asked, however, whether tibe minister 
Ibay not, by the transmisaiov of private intimflN 
ticms to the governors of the Indian presidencies, 
oontroul the nominations which ostensibly proceed 
from those govemors, thus indemnifying himself 
in influtoce for what he wants in prerogative. 
No doubt, it may oocasionaUy happen, that the 
President of the Board of Controul shall recom^ 
ittdtA to the Governor-general a youth who has^ 
been appointed tti the service on his own nomina*- 
tton, or perluqps some other particular connexiot}** 
But, with a few exceptk^s of this kind, — excep-' 
tions^ the utmost effect of which is whoUy incon« 
«tderaMe,-'«4ie cannot welt inteifeiie in the coarse^ 
if the service ; for the wholb fratne and nature 
ef the^ Established System ar& adverse to suck 

T 
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an interference* Where a minister is by law 
excluded from the exercise of an open con^ 
troul) his covert interference in the provinces 
of public officers so high as the Indian gover- 
nors, and especially the Governor-general, would 
in itself be a matter of some delicacy. What 
would greatly enhance that delicacy is, that 
the officers in question do not hold exclusively of 
the Crown, still less, of the admmistration for the 
time being. They are chosen, as they are to be 
judged, partly by another authority than the 
Crown; and with the cabinet of the day, they have 
not necessarily any connexion. The question is, 
why the minister should seek to overcome these 
difficulties; and the answer is not obvious; for, of 
the Indian servants, domiciliated in a distant coun- 
try, and originally of very various and dispersed 
connexion, few can be comprised within .that 
sphere, where the action and reaction of court- 
interest strongly prevail. Even were the ministe- 
zial wish expressed to the Governor, ancf by him 
adopted, it could not sdways be carried into effect. 
In the service of the Company, as was explained 
in the first chapter, it has been ordained by sifit of 
parliament that promotion should partly depend on 
seniority. The scope for choice, therefore, is cir- 
cumscribed; and, from the nature of the service, 
as fully appears in the chapter alluded to, it is not 
possible that the boundaries of the option given 
should be overleaped, nor likely that the choice 
itself should be misdirected. At each of the 
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Indian presidencies, the acts of the Governor are 
immediately overseen by his council; a body, of 
which the members are experienced servants of the 
Company, preferred to that station by the Direc* 
tors themselves. The acts, besides, of the subor* 
dinate governments, are overseen by the supreme 
govemm^^t, or that of Bengal; and the acts of iali 
are overseen by the Company at home. From the 
r^ularsystem of official correspondence established 
throughout the service, ahd from the general 
light and intelligence that pervade every depart- 
ment, the respective pretensions of the ^rvants 
are universally known, and almost reduced to '^ 
graduated scale. From the-spirit, at the same time, 
and honorable emulation, by *^ which the service is 
characterized, an * appointment palpably unjust 
would be viewed with jealousy^- and scarcely with- 
out coniplaint. Such appointments, therefbre, if 
meditated, are, in the first place, liable to strong 
resistance on the spot, and it is there, undoubt^ly, 
that their impropriety admits of the completest exr 
posure. If they escape this trial, however, they 
are obnoxious to animadversion from the Court of 
Directors; who, though ordinarily cotitent to en- 
trust the better knowledge of their governors with^ 
the conduct of local details, yet want neither in- 
formation to discover, nor willingness to correct, 
any gliu*ing abuse of that confidence. 

The extent to which, under the present system, 
the ministers of the Crown command the patronage 
of India, ha9 now been measured out, if l^e ex* 

T 8 
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piesitim nay bfi me4» in die n^ of tfaaietiicci 
Let U9 next sufi^KMie that thfi Crofwn, waboaBy: or 
idrtuaUj, flucceedfl to that fienary GODtraul over 
t}i$ political patroiuige of Indian now possen^ hjr 
liifi Company^ and let u$ compute ip what d^^rw 
th« rc^ influence viU» by this acceanon of nir 
lourcec^ be augmented. And here it may faeoo% 
venient to premise that» though omiy the means of 
patronage now in the hands o£ the Company wofjaiA 
b$i transferred to the Crown^ yet, in eflbct and tt» 
ail practical purposes^ the Crown might, by t^us 
tran9fer, gain much more than the Company ytoaaid 
lie^lgq. For there are* in the hands of the Com* 
l^ny^ m^y dcpniuit aources of influence, whkh || 
i; ffitpc^y^l^le that a iiu^[U8ter, if he obtained the 
pPjPQiQand of them, might take an early opportOf 
pity of calli^g into action* Agam* in the distri- 
liution pf the\r patronage, the Company a^ much 
restricted^ partly by regulations of tbetr awn, 
P^fft^ by ^la^tments of the legislature; vhereas 
it is p^rfect^ imaginaUe that a minister who 
Aould occupy their pbce, might annul theoo^ 
iiaiSB of restraints and evade the other. 

Th^ view of the enquirer wiH, in ibfi first iik 
fistance, naturally he directed to the highest dntioni 
in British India; thos^ of the Grovemora, Members 
ff Council, and military Commanders*iiM:faid^ at 
the several presidencies. Under the present sys* 
liem^ the two former of these three orders of func- 
tionaries, in addition to the proper duties of son^ 
neignty with which th^ are invested^ mpeiantend 



tt«&: ticmoiercittl lifotrs of fStie ^^Diiipariy. 'I?h}9j 
faoirever^ as ifcisdie snballeflt} Mr it forriis by faf 
Site least iiB{M»taiit».i»rt of tiveir ff^ocatioinr^ nofr 
i;i|ft we suppose that the iLedactiofi of ttAs psbt 
woold sensibly impair either the t^ahie or the 
Agtiity of llie officesr whxeh they boSd; Thoi^ 
office^ therefore^ would suffer nb sensible depre^ 
eiaifetan frata die abotition of die: coimrtercia! ^ki 
tsm of the Company^ altb6ugh tii6t event tttcai 
ncJeeasarily deprive them of the eottmereiaft ftctrc- 
istoia which liiey mw comprehends 

SOiooId fee system of the Conrpany, Aen, hi 
fap ei s e dedy and th^ poKtical psttort^ei of Indist 
tnmsfmed td the Crown, the appointments tty^^ 
{ndialT ^ermiteiits ^otrld fa)), imiiApaii^ed ilt "f^ 
hkei beiieath the nendivided command of fh^ M-\ 
instry* The hi^ mifttary appoiAtmene»^ wotdij 
a^w beeome exdnstv^y their {krop6rb)r. By tfiis 
chanj^i it may be d»^ed^ the ministry wdtth! 
§Bin more in reality tixaan^ tcr H snpedibia!^ ob^^ifvef 
aSb h9A% may be apparent NoC mily wonld^ they 
miitey inr themseifved/ the pow^s of s^leclirbfi 
wfaiehare noHr divided between ffvm* ^tHiies; t^e 
Cbrbwii arid tike Company ^ but tite ver^ rterAtf of 
timi pcnrd^ in the same bauds Woidd' im^aSfe th^. 
dffeflfiveqpiantityofthem; Co^oJr<fii««t^airidco6il- 
MrpdiBiBg: dMtoiititt s^htoar a^ to^ethef i»itl# 
aoB^ fa^ec^smxHitKitess-atiEd-equtt^ bin th^t i 
part of their force is destroyed^ by fiieh: nitttnal 
aMiifioaar Sdf^wifii jedbftsy^' ea|m^/ fllisttnifer' 
mH^Sk^ wit iridcWt; ao lain^teti^ avoidM^ tte 
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true spirit of compromise is seldom maintaiiied 
with such fine exactness, but that some d^ree of 
unnecessary resistance occasicmally takes place* All 
which attrition and resistance must cease of course^- 
whea the opposing powers are amalgamated toge* 
then Without reference to this consideration^ 
however, the selection which is shared between 
the miiUBter and the Court of Directors, is sub- 
jected, in its exercise, to peculiar restraints, arising 
from the very OMistitution of the latter body. 
The Court of Directors are not a cabinet, or 
junto, acting in close concert, and professing uiuu 
nimi^* They consist of twenty^four persons, and 
these, men of various habits, connexions, and pre* 
possessions*' When, therefore, they adopt any 
measure in their collective capacity,— <md it is in 
that capacity that they choose their governors, or 
other high delegates, — ^the affiur is necessarily oon« 
ducted with a degree of discussion and publicity, 
preventive of that intrigue and trafficking, to which 
a compitomise between the Company and the mi* 
nistry might be exposed, if each of the partin 
were an individual or a secret cabal, and if they 
negotiated in total privacy. Thus the <^on 
jointly exercised by the Company and the ministex^ 
is not that, which they would jointly exercise if 
they were two individuals.; nor, consequent, m 
it that which the minister would possess, if he poi^ 
sesoed it to himself. ^ ■ ' 

• Next to the offices of the GovemoHis and CcriA^ 
maD4ers-iu«chief may be considered those of tte 
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Meflibe)^ of Council. When the Commander-in- 
chief occupies a seat in council (which is usually 
the case), the civil members, exclusively of the 
Governor, are two. At the three presidencies to- 
gether, therefore, they amount to six; and the 
situation is one of great dignity and proportionate . 
emolument. In the present state of things, it is^ 
as has before been shewn, botli nominally i^nd 
really in the gift of the Directors ; in the altered 
state of things, it would be in that of the minister. 
It is true, indeed, that no person is eligible to the 
office who has not, foi: twelve years, resided in In* 
dia, as a regular member of the civil service i a 
condition which, as matters now stand, decisive- 
ly operates against ministerial interference. But» 
were a perfect facility afforded to that interference 
in other respects, this single barrier might soon 
become nugatory. Those, who should be qualified 
in point of service, might then find their account 
in a dilig^[)t cultivation, by their connexions at 
home, of a ministerial or a parliamentary interest; 
a speculation, now too precarious to be worth their 
labour. They would probably have acquired some 
experience in the pursuit ; they might have pur- 
chased their way up the whole service by similar 
means; for, by the supposition, all appointments^ 
so far as they are elective, are to be in the election 
of the new Indian Board. Even here the proba- 
bility does not appear to stop; the very materials, 
out of which this class of persfpns had been original- 
ly taken^ would be those with which the element 
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of ffii&istenal Savour naturally cooibiaei. ThAwr* 
taata of the Company attain their iituationa by 
their connexion, nearer or more remote^ vHftli 
private men of consideration and reBpeetabiUl^ 
The servants^ as they would then be» of the Croiai^ 
would almost neceasarily owe tiieir aitualiona t* 
^eir connexion with die aup|iorters or retaaiftrt of 
the minister; with m^iof public statton, politieal 
interest, and paiiiainentary habits; Qpcasionally, it 
may be feared, with electianeers, bor9ugb«deakr% 
and low &vourites« 

Tlie undisputed and unqualified caininaad> ihea^ 
of the chief oiBcial situations in India, would be 
4me among the acqirisitions of Ihe Crown* ft 
Wiiuldi certainly, not be'the sin^e, nor, prabdt)!^ 
even the pnncq>al, acquisition* 

Whatever be the spedfic scheme of po}i1y wbidi^ 

under a ministerial govenunent,. might be framed 

for the Indo-Biitish amununity, it may pethapa be 

assumed that the a{^ointments to a oonsideEaUe 

number of the political, judicial, and military aku* 

ations in that community, must for some tiiro eom- 

tinue to take place in England* In India» as has 

already been shewn in this chapter, th^ eocdd mt 

be supplied for want of the requisite materii^ 

Besides, they mm? take j^acein Ei^laod; and it is 

not likely that ministers, succeeding to tibe Coei'- 

pany in their political character, would &r^(Q Ike 

ben^t of that quantity of patronage wbk^ is dKh 

posed of immediately by &e Directum. 

Juet it ferthtt be assumed^ as the bast ^wMiBabte 



•qpi^tkn "tikadik ean be adapted fyi the pufpotei 
of the argument here maintained, that the miabtr]^ 
l»oiild, after the example of tine Company^ cdn« 
tent themselves with tiie noummtion of a certaiA 
Mmber of persons to the Indian servic^ leaving 
tiie subsequent promotion of ^e persons nominated 
to the conjoint operation of the rules of succesdoii 
Sow estdbKflbed in the service^ and the dectit« 
power partially eMreked by the iocalgDvemmenlA 
in tiaafc caae, tiae original appoiateenta now gma 
by the Directors, so many of tiiose appointmesiti 
tssepted as are necessary for the maiiftemiee of 
4li« eommeroial ^rstem of the Company, wasy be 
tegarded aa a farandi of patnmage wUeh wotdd 
ludadbtedlydevohpe^taflumsteFs. Qf theamounl 
•f tins aoc[uiaitien) a rongli computation aaay aot 
be unacceptable ta the reader* 

Tlig Diradpfa of tbe Camfem^ aonoBHy name 
aboottiMTty young men ta their civil service oiidM 
Ibe name of writec& From this body^ the eataisb 
lisbaie»bib«thi»kidtaaaidin Ctaam are^su^ptted* 
^Sbo lattee, however^ is compafativdy of aodi 
MHOkasaliattdbe total losr of jtwooidi not wofsibif 
dtiiiriiih tbe number of wribcrty aiateaBy appofadwhi 
ond it wiilthAOB&te be gvenhioked^ iia th^ffiHowwig 



^o HApty appoMiiments which bmcB bee* nsnt 
tkitiii^ wouii^ m tbe^ case yader coaaideattiaa^ b^ 
IMiuiftisedtO'itlie tniMtar, wadi the easeptiKnof 
«o^Min^«f tbemwmi^ h^mpfi^9^dMmtA§M 
ikQ h^^m^ camoerciai deftartment. The except 
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iion i$i in &cty notTeiy considerable, as a short 
calculation will evince. 

The civil service of India may be divided into 
four branches; the general, which might be termed 
the politieal ; the judicial ; the revenue ; and the 
conunercial» The collective number of cove- 
nanted servants employed under these heads, is,* 
in Bengal, .391; Madras, 206 ; Bombay, 74; in 
aU, 671. Of these, the commercial branch em« 
ploys 122, or two-elevenths. If, then, we suppose 
the c<»nmercial branch to be extinguished by the 
supersession of the present system, all other things 
remaining the same, the number of writers ap- 
pointed ^ould annudly average at nine-elevenths 
of thirty ; or, about twenty-four and one-half.t 
That is, there will be left twenty-ftfur writerships 
annually in the gift of ministers. 

But it is an unwarrantable assumption that the 
conunercial branch would, in the case supposed^ 
be totally extinct. That branch, considered with 
respect to Bengal, includes three departments, 
which are, in fact, of a political natvire : that of 
the government customs levied on imports and 
exports dt seveitd principal cities; and the salt 
and opium establishnients, iiistituted for the ma»^ 
nagement of a monopoly which the Company, 
after the example of the Mogul' Govemmentt 
possess in those articles. Under every diange of 
system, the customs would probably continue* 
The monopoly in ^t and opium, beiog a prero» 

*S€eAppcndii,No.IL f 24*^4 4c# 
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gatdve of the goyemment» might be ^^pected to 
contiaue also. At all events, the profits resulting 
from that monopoly cannot be spared { if relin** 
quished in their proper shape, they must be re* 
vived in that of revenue, and the salt and opium 
agencies would disappear only to be replaced by 
fiscal collectorships. 

The coventoted selirants employed in the go- 
vernment customs, being custom-masters, or their 
deputies, are fifteen. The number of those engaged 
in the departments of salt and opium, is twenty- 
three.* We have thus, in eflfect, thirty-eight poli'- 
tical functionaries, although enumerated among the 
commercial servants of the Company. These^ 
transferred from the commercial head to the sum 
of the rest, leave the former but eighty-four, and 
raise the latter to 587 ; a-nd, on computation, it 
will appear that, of the thirty writerships, we shall 
now have twenty-six for the annual number in the 
gift of the administratioii.t : 

Under the present system, it has been shewn 
that the . share acquired by the minister in the 
annual patronage of the Company, never exceeds 
that conferred on a Chairman, of the Company^ 
or about one-fotirteehth of thewhcile. Of thirty 
writers, therefore, the ministeri on an av^rage^ 
does nqt appoint a greater mUntber than at ^h 
rate of Si. in each year. . Consequently, under the 

- '^ . . i, 

* See Appendix, No. II. 
. t Accw»tdy 26||4^ 



p«tfcmige«»l«di^ wAiddbe katieaaai upwm^ 9t 

Lrt tti fi»t psM«#d td^ llie Gjuktaes. Tlw 
«Miii^ l^^fitnfteiitsr «f ctfdMS for tfae nifilorj 

those of marine cadets, at 10* The ttari&tr d» 
fwrtfiMtifi^ iic»wevef , «f Milii, woild mStt Hoine 
^bsmiax0a hy the so^ii's^sgi^n of the Comftatyi 
Hm mBoim at Fort Siaint Oe«rge^ iodtfed^ is Ml 
miftil dimtioa i tiiat d' Bengal amoiitits only to « 
s5^9Um df pfletage for the Gashes, a riv^, tfett 
lilfijgtttMi ef tfittd^ ib peed^ IM 

Bt ttfjuy fldaitkie is of ft very di^fe»t desecration 
M' abflsistB of fifteen i^fatig vMsds^ besides anwd 
teftSr ftd^ice*hoati^ Mid othM appendoft ctsA^ 
ttid ^VM employment to a regular eatMiAmet^ 
0t Marine tifieers^ seamen, and attendants (M Atkei^ 
^Efi&iiiaintenaftKid of 1^ force is rendered n^m* 
aaiy by the swarms of pirates wfaa infest the 
ireBtm oMst ci the Indian promontmy, frooi the 
(*ttre» of ^ntf Fersito Gulf toGoa, and ^aaitt 
dh t ii y driied» partioolarty those that fakric m the 
aMra^iteiiiiei4y tMictB, by their courager cunniagi 
a^ftHMilyv ISicsenaiMdGd banditti hoi^e haunted 
tto'vwy sane: »^io^Miee the tune (^ Alezuidsr 
tut Orest^itod pMbskbly nmeh longer; nor, thot^h 
thttyJMwg iiawgiaiit s€«^e and appaiently ruinoQS 
losses firom the Ei^lish at B(»nbay, can any tmme* 



nation of their ravages.* Th9 WHilie tltftbilllt 

j;^) present ac9hf £ uj; out ^ one hundrad M»i 
f^ur inaHn^ opvwanted «enwitft «f ik^ Caieiipv^ 
BonUm^ employs mety>tlffef[» w neMy WH ^ 
tfu^t Tiui^eir^ f^ iM>st «JgM: ttMfiie QKfato Mt 
ammidlx i^pm^ted to ^fmSe»y!, AiA thocQ i» Ibi 
f pe Im^dred and twenty militwy eact^ wmiaUy 
qppoint^ for India in gf nondt and yN> ttaiw abowi 
9i>9 bwndr^d and ^w«nty-«ig]it fov tht aiaotnl «f 
tlie <»detd«s, "vhicb* v» th». 3Hiqp«s«d 6»s^ wwtt 
1^9 aiWHa% giv«a by QMikfflk 

Thje: cadetclea aie by no meMM 4f e^piai naiiKa 
t3t« waiine air h^low thet iMiiitery» and th^ latteir 
again differ, not only aecordsDg ia Hm pflrfeWHbi 
pseeidiHiey for w)uc)» th»y ar« dc»tlM4 Iwt as 
t))?y are intended iiv the ei^iioMV, the iwtik 
]ipfy» ^ cavalry^ oo liuB. in&ptry (inas^ tii9«t 
of 1^ three feraa^ elaaiea being tk« m<«* nte 
li^ifibl^, Witbiou^ ftdvetta^ to tbeta diitinotigift, 
it ia»y 1)e. f ougbi^ aatimatedj ibaK uoler tiifi aauafe 
i«g' fyitew.. ik» cadetcies idtb vUdi tbe'iimitab 
14 «a9i»|Uy cgwiilimeated by tfaie CowA oi ^ks^ 
iam». average at 9^ e<pMqiMirtiy th^ introna^* 
qf ^ Cififw^ witik Nipect. ttv t)aa dapaitawnl^ 
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W0uld, by^ the proposed change of system, be 
multiplied fourte^n-fold. 

' If DOW the accessions of patronage which the 
Crown would receive in both the departments 
that have been consid^^d, be added together^, 
they will amount to 154 writerships and cadetcies. 
That is» the miniMers oi the Crown would annual* 
ly have it in their power to confer situations, in 
&ct ibr life, on more than a hundred and fifty indi<- 
viduals ; and these situations, not paltry clerkships 
or waiterships, but all of them sucb^ui may confer 
fespectabihty on youths of patrician c(moexion, 
many of them such as the sons and nephews of 
members of parliament, and even the youngep 
branches of the Bohili|^ nu^ aspre to fil^ and 
which it is well known that persons ci those 
classes frequently do asjure to fill* 

The acquisiti<ms of ministers would not stop, 
here ; for the Directors of the Company amiually 
appoint to their settlements other servants besides 
writers and cadets. They appoint a certain num- 
Wr, not indeed fixed, but floating within calcula- 
ble limits, of medical practitioners, both physi- 
cians and surgeons, although, in the phrasec^qgy 
of the service, all pass under the latter appella- 
tion* They appoint clergymen, under the deno-^ 
Vpinattcm of clutplaiiis, to the several presidencies^ 
in such a manner that a given number may be at* 
tstched to each. They appoint so many barristers 
and attorneys as may seem proportionate to the 
juridical practise of the supreme coikts. of Ben-% 
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gal and Madras, and of the parallel courts at the 
other presidencies. They farther, annually 
appoint, under the designation of free mer- 
chants, a supply of persons who may, on private 
account, embark in the country trade of Bri- 
tish India. They, lastly, license an inferior de- 
scription of persons to resort to India in a private 
chiu*acter, under the title of free mariners. Rea- 
sons may appear, in, the sequel, for doubting whe-^ 
ther any sensible proportion of these appointments 
would be superseded by the abolition of the pre^ 
sent Indian system. . It seems, however, safe here- 
to assume that no change would entirely supersede' 
the legal appointments ; that the medical appoint- 
ments would, under every change, be little af- 
fected ; and the clerical not at all. At each pre- 
sidency the Company have both barristers at law 
and attomies officially in their employ, as advo- 
cates-general, standing counsel, or solicitors to 
the Company. Similar law-officers must of course 
be instituted on the part of the Crown.* The sur- 
geons whom the Company nominate would also, 
in a great measure, remain to be appointed by 
the Crown. Many of them axe attached to the 
army; others to the governments in India ; others 
to soipe.of the stations, judicial, financial, or 
commercial. In any event, the army would re- 
quire to be furnished as nowj nor could the 

* The Appendix/ No. V^. gives only the « whole number of 
barriiten and attomies Ucenied.by the Company. 
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iMdieal denDuids of ^ local gonramento be 
Itft to the eaani supply of unottrial practitioii^ 
en whfk nigbt resort to India on the mere diance 
of , employment. In any events too, the jodU 
cial and financial stations dispersed op the connCry 
could not pessSily aftird a sufficient field to ttmfpe 
the randence of an Enropean practitioner^ with- 
Ottt tbe aaBfitaBce of a stipulated salary fioai th* 
8taie» The medical persons, therefixe, oo the 
iadiaa estabtishaent, would remain, with the re 
cqitidn of the anall number made requisite by the 
addition of the commercial departn^nt. 'What 
that nimd^er is^ cannot exactly be ccmiputed ^ haC 
W9 shall probably much ovetrate it at twentyr 
ant of the two hundred and fifty^five smgwos^ 
now aetving the Company. With regard to the 
derical ast^lishmoit, tins source of patronage murt 
necessarily remain somewhere; and, if not widiAw 
Company^ it most pass to the Crown. Theflnsibef 
ef dbaplaineies fior Bengal ia sixteen { £nr Madrae^ 
fifteaot ; for Bombay^ five; in all, thbty-six : t and 
tiiey am aiCmtiona of die h^hest f espeetabflit^^ 
On the wfaofe,. of the three deportments, legale 
Viedical* and dencal, the disposaUe ptoees, mJI 
these^ iaefiect^ pbuss fior hie, amount to idtMuf 
two hnadrad and ninety; all which wonld^ 
ia the case succeed, awadi the mfluettee of tlM 
CiewB» 

* See AppeadU^ No. ni4 

fteeAifeacU^IiewtVl. 
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iThis estimate doesf not exhaust that division of 
Indian patronage which is dispensed immediately 
by the hands of the Company at home^ and which, 
therefore, would constitute the first and the, le- 
gitimate acquisition of ministers. Closely con« 
nected with the patronj^e of appointments, is 
that of recommendations. A Director, where he 
is able, natur^y furnishes a ybuth in whose suc- 
cess he is interested, with introductions and testi- 
monials to persons high in the Indian service^ 
Such introductions the young candidate may find 
eminently conducive to his progress^ In cases 
Qf equal, or nearly equal, claims, the favour of 
l^ose in authority will generally strike the balance^ 
To th^ . Director^^ this source of influence is 
manifestly limited ; for they can grant the recom- 
mendations in question, only iu proportion to 
their individual acquaintance with the high In^ 
dian functionaries. The recommendations of a 
minister, supposing' him to have himself appoint^ 
ed those functioriarieSi could know no limit, short 
of that pcMUt at which they must inevitably clash 
with each other. Even this boundary they would 
probably exceed j for they might be lavished in 
order to serve a temporary purpose, with little so- 
licitude for their success, and little heed of their 
failure. It is no very new event for official pa- 
trons to. overdraw their credit in promises ; and 
especially, where they know that the period of de- 
tection is at a distance. 

But, besides the sources of individual influence 



thus open to the Ditectors, ther6 are important 
functions of patrona^ which they exercise cdle6* 
tively. Thej extend compensations to those who 
have sustained loss in their service^ they decree pGi^^ 
sions or gratuities to those who have served tbem^ 
well* Nor is thismunificence confined to thmr stated 
servaiits, but it includes also incidental daixB8« 
The nairai commanders^ for example, ¥diose signal^ 
prowess overthrew, in Syria and Egypt, the Asiatic 
prcgectsof the French republic^ experienced, asthey^ 
well merited, the remunerative bounty of the Com^^ 
pany. Farther, itoccasionally happens that, of the nu^ 
merous individuals employed in the Indian Service^ 
some for misconduct real or imputed, are reported, 
perhaps suspended, by their superiors. The uki^ 
mate decision^ in such cases, rests with the rulings 
powers at home, who may censure or aequit, may^ 
disqualify Hn offender or annul a disqualificatioit 
ui^ustly inflictedi All these are substantive meann^ 
of influence; knd they are means, let it be ob«^ 
served, capable of indefinite enlargement* By* 
the Court of Directors they are not exerted tO' 
excess, because they attach to the body collective^ 
ly } for, in the application of them by the bod/i 
individual wishes are over-borne by the genial 
interest, which is no other than that of the Com» 
pany« In the distribution of pecuniary liberality^ 
the Directors, it should be observed, act un^^ 
der an additional check } being * precluded from 

« 33 Geo. III. cap* 5% § 125. 
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the grant of any salary, increase of salary, pen- 
sion, or Increase of pension, to any one person, 
beyond the sum of two hundred pounds per an- 
nunij without the consent of the Board of Controui. 
In this place may be mentioned the political 
patronage dispensed by the Company in the 
maintenance of their establishment at home. <)f 
tfiat establishment, indeed, the greater portion is 
rendered necessary by their commercial concerns ; 
but the rest must, in some shape, survive the dis« 
solution of the Company, and would then pass 
into the management of the Crown. The magni- 
tude of what would so remain cannot conveni- 
ently be computed ; but no very low estimate 
of it will be formed by those who reflect on the 
vastness and complexity of the political transac- 
tions that must necessarily take place between 
such a country as England and such a dependen- 
cy as India; For the subordinate details of those 
transactions, a great number of accountants, au- 
ditors, cashiers, registers, secretaries, clerks, mes- 
sengersi and other petty officials, will be required ; 
while the more devated province now occupied 
by the Directors must be supplied by the creation 
of a variety of new and most important offices 
of state. If, to the cost of these places, we add 
the expenses of the fiscal establishments that must 
be erected, partly for the collection of the du- 
ties which the government derive from the com- 
merce of India, and partly for the prevention of 
a oontraband traffic in Indian merchandises, we 

u 2 
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shall probably little overrate the amount of the 
patronage which will accrue to the Crown in the 
Indian department at home, if we fix it at the 
annual sum Qf sevenly or eighty thousand pounds* 
. Such would be the accession to the nmdstiy o£ 
the means of influence, on the assumption that 
.their actual interference in the disposal of Indian 
patronage were confined to the limits now observ* 
-ed by the Directors of the Company. Surely, 
however, it admits of great doubt whether this be 
an allowable assumption. Under the present sys- 
tem, the major portion of that patronage is dis« 
tributed in India; partly, by the impartial and 
inexorable operation of certain known rules, part- 
ly, by the selecting option of the local authorities* 
The practaie has every sanction from public con- 
venience, and every confirmation from established 
usage ; but neither public convenience, nor esta- 
blished usage, will secure it against invasion under 
a total change of circumstances. 

The peculiarities in the present Indian constitu- 
tion, which operate as the main preservatives of the 
practise in question, are. two; equilibrium of 
powers, and publicity of proceedings. That the 
Directors of the Company and the President of 
the Board of Controul, are, like other men, lia- 
ble to the sway of selfish motives, may readily be 
believed. The desire of being ascendant, and 
the desire of multiplying retainers and con- 
nexions,— -the love of power and the love of 
patronage, — are as consonant to human nature, sis 
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it is consonant to vegetable nature that a tiee 
should shoot its branches into the air, and strike 
its roots into the earth. But the form and genius 
of the Indian system in the two points already 
specified, counteract the natural operation of 
these principles. There is a balance of power, 
and, by inevitable consequence, a balance of 
selfishness. The interested wishes, the individual 
preferences, by which the minds of the com- 
ponent authorities may be actuated, clash toge? 
ther, and are destroyed. This species of interac- 
ticMi prevails in the Court of Directors, considered 
as an assemblage of co-ordinate patrons ; and, 
what is more to the purp.ose of the present dis- 
cussion, it prevails between the Company on the 
one hand, and the ministers of the Crown on the - 
other.* The respective provinces of the two 
powers, as components of the Indo-British go- 
vernment, are, to all practical ends, adjusted with 
nicety, and, at the same time, all that passes in 
every department, is seen and known. No usur- 
pation, therefore, can take place by stealth, or ne-. 
gleet, or accident. Any demonstration, on either 
side, of a<lisposition to encroachment, is instant^^ 
ly detected, under so strong a light, on a boun- 
dary so finely and firmly drawn. Jealousy is ex* 
cited ; and, in case of necessity, both parties are 
feady with an appeal to parliament. 

Hence it arises, agreeably to the representatioiv 
u3 

« Spe Chapter I. 
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in the former part of this chapter, that, at prew^ 
sent, the ministers of the Crown exercise, in 
effect, no controul over the promotion of the 
individuals in the service of the Company. But 
let the difference be observed between the present 
and a ministerial government. To speak of the 
balance of power, or of the publicity of proceed- 
ings, within the office of a secretary df state» 
would surely be too ridiculous. The minister 
may, unchecked, appoint or displace the indivi- 
duals constituting one of the Indian governments ^ 
and, armed with the terror of this power, he may 
secretly transmit to those individuals whatever or- 
ders he wilL The mutual discussions whichimght 
accompany the transaction, would, in fact, be 
mere cabinet-conversations, little more implyingthat 
real conflict of sentiment which is balanced fower 
in action^ than if they were so many soliloquies 
uttered by a single despot in his loneliest chain- 
ber. Amidst these opportunities, it is not easy to 
perceive what obstacle could be opposed ix> a 
plenary exertion by the minister of the right 
wliich, if he succeeded to the prerogatives of the 
Company, he would possess by law, — ^that df in- 
terference in the promotion of the Indian servants. 
The facility, however, of such interference once 
proved, all is proved. So rich a field of minis* 
terial influence could scarcely be expected to lie 
fallow, while two parties should have the strongest 
interest in the complete cultivation of it ; the 
TOinister who would bestow the patronage, and the 



fjnSim WTV^tit who would receive it. The certain 
l^cmseqpiesiCQ is» that transformation of the Indian 
service into a scene of politica} fntpgue which was 
.described in ^ former page, 

When it is considered that the civil covenanted 
servants of the Company, exfxlusively of those em- 
ployed in their commercial department, amount 
to £ve hundred and eighty nine,* some notion 
pnay be formed of the means of influence with 
which the supervision pf the civil part of the In- 
dian service alone would strengthen the Crown. 
It is not necessary to suppose that the supervision 
^hall be exercised in every individual instance of 
a vacancy ; an exercise of it, very large, and dis- 
cretional, is all that the argument requires. Nei- 
ther is it necessary to suppose any evasion of the 
statute which makes a certain length of service 
an indisqpensable condition to the receipt of a cer- 
tain amount of salary. The same statute, it 
should be remembered, legitimates the pratnsional 
a{>pointment of governors and other high ofBcers^ 
;and does not appear to prohibit inferior appoint- 
ments on the like terms. Even if it did, its pro- 
hibitions could not extend to the personal pro- 
mises of ministers \ in whose pleasure it must al- 
ways lie, thus to antedate, if the expression may 
be used, their regular opportunities of bounty, 
^d live on the capital of their influence. 

In the military department, the extension of 

u 4 
* See Appcn^j No. II« 
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ministerial patronage, though less vast, ^woiddalsa 
be very considerable* It was shewn, in the first 
chapter of this work, that the rule of promotion 
by seniority, with whatever strictness enforced, 
jmust always, in the irregular and desultory ser- ' 
vices of war, leave ample room fpr the operation 
of choice. The choice must, indeed, immediate-i \ 
ly belong to the local commander-inrchief } but, 
in the case supposed, it would belong to a com^t 
raander-in-chief exclusively appointed by the 
Crown ; and the value of this species of patronage, 
though it be not exactly within the reach of pe-. 
cuniary computation, would be perfectly pal- 
pable in the effects produced. Under this head 
must likewise be noticed the staff-appoint- 
ments held by officers in the army of the Com« 
pany ; and the alloivances which the Company 
grant to persons of their military establishment, 
who have retired from the service. Though the 
stafl-appointments in India are 478 in number,* yet 
there do not appear on the list above tliitteeii 
officers belonging to the service of His Majesty. 
Of military officers retired from the service pf 
the Company oil allowances, tlie number is at 
present 330, and the amount of the allowances 
j&01,6l6.t Here, therefore, are two copious sources 
of patronage, and, both, apparently, very capable of 
enlargement. Here, also, may be noticed thei 
Bombay marine^ wliich, as has been sUewn, must 
be maintained under any system, and which em^ 

* See Appendix, No. VIII. \ Sec Appendix, No. I^, 
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ploys 104 naval officers, besides 574 persons of 
inferior rank. There are also retiring aUowances 
annexed to the marine service ; but of these the 
present amount is inconsiderable.* 

These statements and remarks relate to the 
situations ordinarily comprised in the Indian ser« 
vice J but, besides these, extraordinary commis* 
sions, or other offices of a temporary nature, are 
sometimes created by the , local governments, for 
particular purposes, the persons selected being, as 
the object in view may require, either civil or 
military, and the emoluments proportioned to the 
importance of the employment Pensions, also, 
are granted in India, to meritorious and unfortu- 
nate individuals in the civil service.t To what 
extent might not such occasional means of 
patronage be multiplied under the administration 
of a ministerial viceroy, checked on the spot only 
by a council of ministerial appointment, and in- 
spected from England by the ministers themselves? 

Under the same division may be mentioned a 
variety of places, which, though not included 
within the regular civil service of the Company, 
that is, the civil service under covenants, yet form 
a necessary and a stated division of the Indian 
establishment These places are in the nature of 
clerkships, secretaryships, petty agencies, and other 
similar offices of an inferior nature. Though 
subordinate, they are respectable, and, in fact, are 

* Sec Appendix, No. X. f See Appendix, No. XUL 
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frequently bestowed on the aonai of Bmrofiem 
gentlemen by native mothers, a deberip^n dt 
perscms debarred iron) the covenanted semoe.^ 
Nor is their number inconsiderable; exduding 
those attached to the pr<^rly commercial depart- 
ment, they amount to 79^, t Iq the existing 
state of things, these minor situations escape the 
grasp of the ministers of the Qrcvwni nor can 
they easily fall within that gra^, while t^ local 
governors, in whos^ gift they are vested, sjaintaii^ 
their present ind^endence. Ministers, ajia, beii^ 
excluded from the principal ^lares, have the lesq 
ready access to the ^^s, of Indian inAuatce^ 
Under an altered system, they might ^d tUs 
minor patronage a very substantive resource, an4 
that its emcduments, though scarcely in thcmi 
selves worth a voyage of cupidity to the Easts 
will yet, if the allusion may be allowed, very 
commodiously form an assortment with importa of 
a more precious nature. Neither, apparently, can 
any reason be given* why, in the event imagined^ 
the places in question should not gradually be ren- 
dered both more numerous and more lucrative { 
nor why, let it with<Hit o£^se be added, instead 
of fumii^ing a respectable asylum to Indo-Euro- 
peans of the mixed blood, they should not be 
worse employed in the maintenance of indivi- 
duals connected with jobbers and borough^moijk 
gers .at. home* 

The evils which have been described might 

* See Chapter II. f See Appendix^ No.'I, 
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Uk^ place, Bven . though the regulation which fixes 
a certain proportion between the advancement 
of the Indian servants and the leingth of their 
past >8eFvice, continued uninvaded* That law 
stands^ indeed, on principles, both ^ecific and 
general, of i»uch strength, that thevdimct repeal of 
it is, under xio cireumstatiees, likely to beattenipb- 
ed. Its specific merits, with reg^urdto the gip- 
eumstances of British India, were set forlii in the 
last chapter ; and, for a general rule, no maxim 
can be clearer than this, that, whatever revdlutions 
of system or dynasty a state may undergo, the 
particular machinery by which the detail of the 
government is conducted, ought never on light 
grounds, nor suddenly on any grounds, to be dis- 
composed. The regulation in question would, 
therefore, be in form respected; but we may not 
infeif that it would escape great practical infrac- 
tions, and these, perhaps, the more . pernicious 
because silent. 

This is no romantic conjecture, but naturally fol- 
lows from the trite adage, that laws will not execute 
themselves. In the case supposed, what security 
would exist for a due attention tothis^ or to any other 
similar rule, or to any number of such rules ? By the 
hypothesis, no independent authority is to be erects 
ed, either inlndia or in England, which shallofficiaUy 
watch the process of the Indian serrke. All is 
left to the self-mistrast, self-examination, andraelf- 
denial, of the British cabinet. Under such an ar« 
rangement, it is not difficult to perceive how the 
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law in question might be rendered abortive, anci 
that, without any positive or presumptuous malver^ 
sation. An instance is on record, in which a Go- 
vernor-general reduced the salary of an office, ia 
drder that he might be able legally to confer it on 
an individual below the requisite standing. That 
this was an evasion of the law, seems plain^ When 
the law enjoined that, in proportion to the salary 
of an office, should be the experience of him who 
was to fill it, it assumed that the salary of an office 
was the best practical criterion of its importance** 
To diminish that salary, therefore, without lower- 
ing that importance, is to falsify the criterion 
assumed by the law ; it is to alter the measure, in 
order that we may not fall short of it. Such irre. 
gularities, however, may occasionally be justifiable 
on public grounds ; and that this was the case in 
the instance under consideration, a more decisive 
fToof cannot be given th^n the name of him by 
whom the measure was adopted, — ^Lord Comwallis. 
But tiie circumstance shews how the rule may be 
eluded; an enterprize, in which vice might not 
discover less ingenuity tiian virtue, especially 
when tiie operation was to be conducted in the 
dark. A Governor-general, acting in concert with 
d. ininister at home, might break down high 
offices into their aliquot parts; he might reduce 
the ostensible value of an office by lowering its 
regular profits, while he compensated for the losi 

* See Chapter I. 
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By the addition of irregular and variable perqui« 
sites ; he might add extra-perquisites to a low 
office^ thus increasing its real far beyond its no^ 
minal lucrativeness ; he might multiply the tin- 
covenanted assistant^ in the service, and contrive 
that these irregulars should gradually supersede^ 
both in official importance and in emolument, the 
^ted and covenanted functionaries; he mighty 
under various pretexts, divert a portion of the 
regular business of the service into the channel of 
special commissions. By means of these expe- 
dients, and others of a like nature, which it would 
cost little labour to imagine, and, unfortunately, 
but little more to practise, the legal ramparts 
erected against premature and interested promo- 
tion might be penetrated without noise, and it is 
conceivable that they would afterwards serve only 
to cover and entrench the abuses which they had 
£uled to exclude. 

Some may speciously urge, that the interfe- 
rence of the British ministry with the discretion 
now exercised by the local Indian governors in 
the regulation of the service, would greatly re- 
duce the influence annexed to the exalted stations 
of those persons, and, since these, are the best 
Indian offices, would thus deduct from the pa« 
tronage of the Crown at one end what it added 
at the other. But the deduction, however great, 
would by no means balance the addition ; and, in 
truth, it is open to great doubt whether, with re- 
ference to the current notions of mankind, there 
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would be sAy dednction at all. Were:the oonsti* 
tutiop of the service altogether unhin^di and iti 
prizes made accessible, to the grasp of official nu 
paoity^ it does not immediately appear why the 
local governors should not, without any material 
encroachment on the shares of their en^loyers^ 
gain an amj^ dividend of the spoil. The change 
of system, then, while undoubtedly it would derogates 
not a little from the erectness and independence 
of character which those high functionaries at 
presept maintain^ might, in vulgar eyes, mor& 
than suj^ly the difference, by undostng to thma 
many sources both of influence and of emolu^ 
ment from which they are now debarred. 

Let.it be xeeoUected, that the estimates which 
have been here exhibited embrace only the esta* 
blidunents. of the three presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay; They might easily have 
been enlarged, by an analysis, equally minute, of 
the official situations attached to the establish* 
ments of Prince of Wales's Island, Canton, Fort 
Marlborough in the island of Sumatra, and Saint 
Helena. Nor will it escape recollection that the 
recent extension of the British domimon ovef a^ 
considerable part of the Indian Archipelago has^ 
not more surely added lustre to the national fam^ 
and strength to the national a)nimerce^ than it* 
has opened new and copious, although hitherto^ 
unsounded, sources of influence to the govern^ 
ment under which the. conquests in question sbalt> 
be.placed« 
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Peirhaikd^ the xeiAet will now bd induced to 
bskt whether toy preventives or. palliatives have 
been devised fw the lAischiefd which the proposed 
change of system thus^glariiigly appears to menace^ 
On this heady the advocate^ of change have proba^. 
bly not altogether methodized their ideas; for they> 
ifuraish nothing beyond obscure and desultory 
hints, scarci^y^ suscqitibli^ of discussion. So far 
ias^can be discovered, however, the helpe on which* 
they ifely are of two kinds, though, in fact^ of 
tibie same family. They tell tss, in the first place> 
that the British parliament ii^ the proper guardian of 
the state against ministerial misconduct and abuse* 
Inthft next, they contend that restraining laws* 
may be framed, which shall prevent the abuses, 
eppreh^f^ed in this particidar instanee* 

With respect to the first point, it seems li€>> re^- 
de^ioa on. the general efficiency c^ parliament' to* 
doubt greatly their competency for the active and 
circumstantial superintendance of Indian ^ affidrs*' 
Itis vain to suppose that the empire of India, a* 
distinct world, moving in a trajectory of its own,' 
ciui be minutely inspected by large deliberative 
assemblies, meeting in a distant quarter <^the^ 
gk>be^ and intent on an innumerable variety of 
concerns nearer home. India, it will be obsesrvedy 
is unprovided, not only with aetual parliamentary 
representatives^ but also with <that:species'of inte^i^' 
rest in pttrliament which results* &otn a locd^ affi* 
nity to individual members^ and to which peihapa 
might be applied the tenn^ sometimes* not 
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very intelligibly .used» of virtual representatioii^ 
Parliament can learn the occurrences of this sepa^ 
rate kingdom only by accident, anH attend to 
them only by snatches. The most important con-* 
sideration, however, is yet beliind. By a skiliul 
^tribution of Indian patronage among members 
of parliament, the minister is enabled to conci- 
liate the very persons by whom he is to be con- 
trouled* By. multiplying his o&nses, he pio>> 
pitiates his judge. 

It may be urged, perhaps, that, if these things 
are so, mankind have been accustomed to lavish, 
very undeserved praises on the British constitution, 
and on its boasted organ of parliament. That or- 
gan must be unequal to its intended purpose, if 
it cannot check the misuse of power and patronage 
by the executive government. It would surely 
be one sufficient answer to the objector, that In-^ 
dia has no constitutional connexion with the Bri- 
tish parliament ; but the truth is, that the objec^ 
tion can hardly be stated in any such terms as 
shall disguise the gross fallacy which it involves. 
Parliament checks the Executive by virtue, not of. 
its name, but of its power. There is an actual 
equality of weight between the bodies. But, if 
we considerably increase the power of the Execu- 
tive, if we materially add to the weight of ona 
of the balancing bodies, other things remaining 
the same, the chepk, the equilibrium can subsist 
no longer. It seems strange to argue that the 
equilibrium would continue perfect then, because 
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it had been 8C> before. The question is, whether 
the influence of the Crown^ if it were greatly exi- 
tended, would not become too great } the answer 
is, no, for it is exactly great enough. 

The other device by which the apprehende4 
misapplication of Indian patronage is to be check* 
ed, consists in the enactment of a new code of 
:restraining laws. But the difficulty will still re* 
cur,— 43y whom shall the execution of those lawf 
be enforced? and there is but one answer,— -bj 
parliament. No independent authority is to be 
created as a check on ministers ; for, if th^re b^ 
why should not the Court of Directors be that 
authority? No inspector is left, therefore, but 
parliament ;—« circumstance, sufficiently demon- 
atratave oi the inadequacy of the expedient. 

The pecuniary value will possibly be enquired^ 
of the whole patronage which the Crown would 
gain by superseding the Company in their political 
capacity. There are many items of that patronage^ 
which cannot ent^ into a pecuniary census^ The 
selection of particular military officers for particu^ 
lar services, and possibly services ensuring t^ 
them great acquisitions of prize-money j the allots 
ment, to individuals in the civil scMrvice, of parti- 
cular stations highly convenient in other views than 
simply that of emolument; the restoration of dis- 
missed or suspended servants, to the service or to 
£heir former rank \ the permission of furlough, or 
temporary absence from the service, civil or mUi-^ 
tary; the immense stock of influence arising froip 
reversionary or promised appointmentSi which» 

X 
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however, being purely a capital of credit, can 
make no appearance in an account of the annual 
disbursements of the service, to whatever magni- 
tude it may be increased; these and other very 
fiolid advantages are yet incapable of numerical 
valuation. Still, it may not be useless to exhibit 
all that will admit of being so valued. 
• In the following table, care is anxiously taken 
to proceed on moderate assumptions. On this 
principle, the expenses of the commercial estab- 
lishments of the Company are wholly excluded^ 
and, as being blended with them, those of the 
salt and opium monopolies, though the latter 
departments are of a strictly fiscal > nature. 
The pay and allowances of the oflScers of his 
Majesty, serving in India, are also excluded, al- 
. though both are derived from the Company. TTie 
pay andallowances of themilitary staff-appointmenta 
in India are excluded, although the greater pro- 
portion of those appointments are conferred on 
officers in the service of the Company, and would, 
therefore, become a decisive addition to the pa- 
tronage of the Crown. It was, however, found 
difficult to assign the pecuniary amount of this 
addition. The salaries of the governors and com- 
manders-in-chief are also excluded from this table, 
although the difference between the indirect share 
which the Crown now possesses in the disposal of 
thos^ emoluments, and that plenary command over 
them which it would derive from the new system, 
would be found enormous. They are excluded, 
however^ for it was feared that some cavil might 
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be raised respecting the assigned quantum of the 
accession. The salaries allowed by the Company 
to the legal advocates and a^ttornies officially in 
their employ, not being immediately separable 
from certain other charges, are also excluded. 
The entire expenses of the Indian establishment at 
home are also excluded. Wliat might be the 
amount of those expenses under a royal govern- 
ment, must necessarily be a matter of conjecture, 
and would open a ground for altercation. The 
pensions granted by the Company in England are 
•also excluded. lastly, the disbursements for the 
establishments of Prince of Wales*s Island, Canton, 
Fort Marlborough, and Saint Helena, are wholly 
omitted. In return for all these sacrifices on the 
part of the argument here maintained, the only two 
•advantages taken are so slight and almost . evanes- 
cent, that they might, without objection, observation, 
OT effect, have been tossed into the scale on either 
side. The salaries granted to the very trifling 
addition of medical men made requisite by the 
commercial establishments, not admittipg of exact 
discrimination, have been suiQTered to remain 
blended with the rest. The pensions granted to 
Europeans in India are also included as a head of 
patronage; although an inconsiderable proportion 
of the pensioners may have belonged to tlie com- 
mercial department. These circumstances are only 
4nentioned for the sake of fairness ^^ for, t§ any 
practical purpose, they absolutely make no differ 
rence at all in the result of thie table. 

x2. 
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Viem qf Ae annual value ofAe patrtmage which the 
fohmters qf the Crown would possess h^ super ^ 
sedhig the Compare m the government qf India.^ 

Salaries and allowances to Europeans in 

the civfl, judicial, irevenue» ahdmarine £• 

establishments, of the Indian service I,46i3,8i3 

Medical establishments in India • • • • 159,S9S 

Clerical establishments 40,99^ 

Pay and allowances of the military of- 
ficers of the Company 1,598,019 

Pay and allowance of officers retired 

from the service of the Company. . 94,360 

Pensions to Europeans in India «... 11,269 

Total •.... 3,367,813 



Now, from the amount of these items, we shouUI, 
io strictness, subtract a sum equivalent to the pr^ 
aumable value of the very few writerships or oth^er 
appointments with which, as has abready b^en 
stated, the Court of Directors usually compliment 
the President of the Board of CootrouL That 
value is not easily definable in figures; but, on no 
principle of computation, can it l»e made greatly to 
exceed 20,000 pounds. Call it 25,000; and the 
difference would still be unfelt; for we shall then 
merely reduce the account to j?3,342^818 p« ai^ 
num. But if, on the other hand» an allowance ia 
made for the very large items purpotely dropped 

*^ 5ee the tables ia tb€ Appendix. 
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out of this Aggregate, the t^esult might probably 
exceed^ it certainly could j^ot fall below, three 
millions and a half. That is, grantable places, to 
the annual amount ci three million$ and a hal^ 
would be at the disposal of the minister. 

Let it be assumed that, for some reason or otlier^ 
the minister should forbear to make thd full use oi 
tiie prodigious engine which would thus be placed 
in his hands; and, as an equivalent for this re* 
serve, let us strike off one million £rom the account* 
It will, on this very moderate assumption, appear, 
that the annuid value of his acquisitiQU is still two 
InilUons and:8 hal£ 

It matters not that, from the length of time dur^t 
img which many of the situations includedin this 
estimate might be held, the whole sunl motioned 
would not be annually disposable. The perm^ 
Aence of the situations plainly adds to the value c^ 
those conferred, all that it deducts from the extent 
of the annual distribution. In estimating, also^ 
the effect of patronage, we must consider, not 
merely the sum of enjoyment and obligation which 
it produces, but the qtiatitity <^hope, expectancy, 
sttendance, and solicitation, l^hich it sets in mo* 
ticKD. If it be true that be who confers a place 
^ makes one man ungrat^il and fpany discontent* 
^ ed,*' it will follow that a future smdr, uncertain 
favour affords a surer pledge of dependence than 
one which is granted and has done its wprk. 

Agreeably, however, to the narrower mode of 
(BOBtemplatkig the subject, it may not beDaeless to 
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compute what proportion of this vast amount of 
patronage would be actually in the market each 
year. It is said to be an established law of proba^^ 
bility that, of thirteen individuals casually assem* 
bled together, one will die within a twelvemonth ; 
whence has arisen the vulgar superstition respect- 
ing the unluckiness attending a company cf that 
number. On this ground, it might, perhaps, be 
assumed that, of the offices in the Indian estab^ 
lishment, every thirteenth would annually fall va« 
cant by death ; but the casualties of dismissal for 
misconduct, or of voluntary resignation, with a 
view either to farther promotion or to retirement 
from public life, must greatly increase the proba* 
bility of a vacancy. It seems a very temperate as^ 
sumption, that every tenth office would annually 
be vacated. According to that rule, the minister 
would, at the commencement of every session of 
parliament, have, at his immediate disposal, vacant 
offices annually yielding two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds; or, on an average, two hun* 
dred and fiffy places of a thousand pounds a^year. 

Let it not be imagined that these representations 
are extravagant* On the contrary, not only do 
they stand on moderate'grounds, but some consi- 
derations entirely favourable to the general eflect 
of the argument piwsued, have hitherto been kept 
out of sight. 

First } no doubt seems to be entertained that afiree 
*^ 'trade with India would augment the number tjf Bri- 
tish residents or visitants in that eountry^The tifpok 
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nents, indeed, of the Company, sometimes insinu- 
ate that the destruction of the commercial mono- 
poly would, so far, greatly reduce that number^ 
These sparingly informed persons have not, per^- 
haps, considered that the far greater part of the 
British establishments in India is the creation 
of war, revenue, and policy, not of trade. Of 
five thousand and fifty-eight individuals em- 
ployed by the Company in India, either aa 
military or marine officers, or as civil servants^ 
covenanted or uncovenanted, not above one hun- 
dred and two will be found engaged in the com-^ 
mercial department. Those, then, who maintain 
that, if the extensive regions comprehended with* 
in the charter of the Company were thrown opea 
to individual enterprize, *^ new avenues of com- 
•' merce would be explored, new sources of barter 
" be discovered, the consumption of our manufac- 
" tmes widely extended, and the tonnage of our 
" shipping correspondently increased*;'* who doubt 
not that, ^* if the trade of this United Kingdom 
** were permitted to flow, unimpeded, over those 
/* luxuriant and opulent regions,*' " such new 
" and abundant markets would be discovered and 
" established,** as would enable Great Brit3in to 
defy the efibrts of France t j or who think, 
with no less an authority than Dr. Adam Smith, 
that "the East-Indies oifcr a market,, both.fqr 
•* the manufactures of Europe, and for the gold 

X 4. . 

* Hull Resolutians. f Sheffield Petition. ' 
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*< and silver^ as wdl as for several €t]ierproductiom 
^ of Americay greater and more extensive than 
"** Europe and America put together * ;''-^^e8e 
)>er8ons must» on tiheir own principles, believe that 
the abolition of the monopoly would introduce 
into India a far greater body of commercial agents 
than it would dismiss or exclude. That the num* 
liers of the Indo-British community would be 
^greatly increased by the allowance of a free com- 
tnerce with that country, certainly seems unquestion- 
iMe. But, in some proportion to those nuiri>ers» 
must be the extent, and, consequently, the emolu- 
ments, of the Indo^Britidi .establishments. The &• 
•cal, judicial, legal, and pdice officers must evidently 
be multiplied; and, in offices already existent^ 
European functionaries must be employed, where 
natives sufficiently answered the purpose before. 
The derical establishment must be enlarged, and 
probably also the medical. Nor, with r^ard to 
most of these departments, will tlie necessity for 
an increase be at all less palpable, if Europeans in 
India are permitted to become, at pleasure, pro^ 
prietors of land j to enterprize, throughout the 
country, in mercantile or manufactiHing specula- 
tions; and thus to enter into extensive deaHnga 
with the natives of the interior. 

Secondly, if it should be said, that so wide ati 
extension of commercial liberty is neither me& 
tated nor advised, but that, on the contrary, the 

• teitka W«altkafNstioii8, BooklV. Cbtf^t. 
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individual adventitfers v/ho ffiay, tinder th« 
tanctioQ of the newsy8tem> remtt to British India^ 
ynH be committed to the strict supervii^ion of the 
local govermnentSy it then becomes uS to recoQect 
that the maintenance of such restrictions must it* 
self constitute a fund of patronage. As to all tht 
purposes of patroni^, the restrictive system of 
th6 Company would exist stiU» In eflfect, som* 
among the opponents of thift Company do folo 
mally recommend that no British subject be 
allowed to enter India withtout a licence from th* 
government at homew This provision would 
tmly revive, but probr^bly with a great and att 
increasing {ii^tnentation of numbersi the Jroi 
merchoMts zndjree mariners of the C<»Bpany ) that 
is, ft would tinfbld an indefinite Md of influenet 
to the Crown. 

Omitting, however, these topk^s, if tiiey may 
be so called, of aggravation, it wonld still remain 
to be asked, whetJier an arrangement is desirable^ 
Which should place in die hands of the BritiA 
cabinet olBces amountit^, in salary, to upwards of 
three milKons sterling, togetiier with the matij^ 
appendant means of patronage not t&ngible by ail 
account in %ures. Surely he who dej^ecates suck 
an event as pregnant with imminent tlanger to the 
balance of the constitution, is not necessarily ac^ 
tuated, either by a spirit of system, ^r by irrationai 
prgudices, or by a licentious and antMnoBarchical 
principle. £very thifiking mind wi& at least lic^ 
^tate befinre it aequiesc€» in the opinion of the 
autfaw of th^ ConsidartitioQS Y^pon the Trade witJi 
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India, that the transfer of the political functions 
of the Company to the Crown *< probably might 
*^ not gain many votes in parliament, and decide 
" very few elections.*' 

Notwithstanding these hazardous predictions, 
the adversaries of the Company have, on the whole, 
found it hopeless to palliate the extent of the 
means which the full command of the Indian pa* 
tronage would confer on the Crown. They have, 
therefore, rather chosen another ground than that 
of defense — ^the ground of retaliation. They have 
retorted on the Company, that the ministers of 
the Crown ^eady enjoyc not indeed ostensibly, 
but in effect, the gre^eter ^are, if not the whole, 
of the patronage of the India-hoiise. In proof of 
the existence of this secret influence, they have 
partly dealt in vague but confident assertions, and 
partly insinuated rather than stated facts, of which 
an ordinary reader can scarcely possess the means 
of sifting the truth. Those who are aware of the 
magnifying effect of darkness, will do justice to 
the policy of these obscure disclosures, and, at the 
same time, will not wonder if, on the contrary 
side of the question, an endeavour is made to de« 
yelope the mystery. 

It may be expedient to commence the investi- 
gation of this matter with a full exposition of the 
charge. For such an exposition, recourse might 
be had to the author of the Considerations; but 
ther,e is another writer who, actuated by a some? 
what different intent, though an intent equally 
hostile to the Company, has preferred the accusa* 
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tion ^th at least equal force and dexterity, and 
oertainly with not less candour ox fairness. This*, 
is a writer in the Edinburgh Review^f who» assf^rt*. 
ing the magnitude of the influence of the CrQwn^ 
brings forward the: disposal of Indian patronage, 
as one very glaring illustration, of his thesis. His 
words on the subject shall be quoted, as the text 
of the remarks which are to follow; although, in 
the course of the commentary, a cursory glance 
may occasionally be thrown at parallel pass^es in 
the Considerations. 

« The Company, existing by the sufferance of 
** the government, are as entirely under its. con-. 
^ tro\il as any other of the departments* Supppsn 
f* ing it to be triie (which is quite false), that the 
C< cadencies and writerships are all given by the 
^ Directors, and that none pass through the Bo^rd 
** of Controul, — ^has the; Treasury nothing to say 
•• in the constant elections of Directors? How 
?' often is a place of this kind refused by the Court 
?* of Leadenhall Street, to its * august and ppw-? 
•« erfulally* the Court of Whitehall? How many 
*} men are Directors, who oppose government i^ 
t* Parliament, or elsewhere? How many are sent 
?* to command or collect tribute in India, who ar^ 
^ themselves either enemies to government, as 
^* connected with such adversaries? Ho>^ nmny 
^' m^n return laden with wealth from such emr 
^ ployments, iiostile to arbitrary, power, to the 
" Court, or to the ministers of the day? Even on 

No. XXXI. Art." 8, 
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** ft mailer Male, the savtrnts of tii« Coibpmj in 
^ Lonckm may be reckoned by regiments: there 
«« are thtee battalioiis of whm$eer$ (as they are 
M called) beknging to the IndiapHousa Above 
^ two thouttuid five hundred <^ these are actually 
^ in the Company's employ) and many of those 
^ Mttle comf(Mrtable {daces are tenable with other 
m poisilita. How many of these personv or their 
^ childten, or even hrotbcn» would venture to vote 
^ for the popular candidate in Middlesex or West* 
'* minster? How many of them would disregard 
** a canvassing hint from a Dnrectar^ or, having 
^ stood €AA against such. an attempt, would resist 
^ a word &Qfm one of the ' C3mr$V and, how 
^ many Directors or * Ckmr$* would canvass 
^ against the Treasury? IksX with reqiect to 
^ India, and the Company's estaUishment in 
" Aria as w^ as Europe, it is enough for us, thai 
^ it supports thousands, and hundreds of thou^ 
^ sands in most desirable sttnatioos; and that all 
^ those persons knowing how closely the Indian 
^ system is connected with the govermneat, ttgii^ 
^lariysuj^iort the government, or,inotfaerw«ds^ 
^ lean d^tiftctlytowatds the Crown, er strengthen 
^ the hands of wlntever men the Court may select 
^ for mhiisteiV}-A^>-aad tins most poweiM support 

* is now enormously increased, by the increase of 
^ llie eflit>ire in India as It is csHed,— an cn|ttw 

* oidy meXtj valuable to Ihe executive govern* 
^ ment» and its s^rvatfts in place**' 

It is hardly necessary to say that the questions 
which fill up the greater portion of this paragraph. 
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«n In reality so many propositioiif. Indeed it 
would not be necessary to say this at all, if theie 
were not some use in observing the convenient 
vagueness which these propositions derive from 
their interrogative form. As they here standi if 
the Treasury has amf thing to say in the elections 
of Directors, if any men are sent, by means of m}« 
nisterial influence, to command or collect tribute 
in India, if, in any instance, a Director has can- 
vassed among the warehouses of the Company for 
a mixiisterial candidate in Middlesex or Westmin- 
ster ; if, in short, ministers influence in the vety 
lightest degree the disposal of Indian patronage, 
—the implied allegations c^ the writer are, as it 
were, verbally made out« But it is evident lliat 
they are not made out to any practical purpose, 
unless the existence of a sensible and even a very 
extensive influence on the part of the ministry 
over the Company, can be proved. Thus onlycanthe 
assertion be inade at all probable, witli^hich the ac- 
cuser commences, but to which he certainly doe's 
not steer closely up in his progress, that the Coni- 
pany are as entirely und^ the ** controul of the 
•* Government, as any other of the departments.** 
In this view, then, it may safely be affirmed of 
all the proportions expressed or implied in this 
passage, that they are either nugatory or errone- ' 
ous. If they are meant of a very trifling degree 
of influence, they are true, but nugatory; if of a 
considerable degree of it, they would be imp6i^« 
tant if they were not enoneoosr 
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This distiBctiddy it must be evident, is at leeat 
as w^ll worth notice in the question under our 
present consideration, as with regard to the geoe- 
ral subject of the influence of the Crown, which 
'the reviewer is discussiqg. The pdnt now is^ 
whether the direct transfer of the whcde political 
,patronage of India to the minister would greatly 
•increase the influence of the Crown. The posi- 
.tion has been denied on the ground that the minis- 
ter already commands that patronage or the 
•greater part of it. In such a crisis of the contro- 
versy, the d^ee in which the minister commands 
that patronage, is manifestly a most essential con- 
sideration; and, even if tlie share which he pos^ 
sesses be in some other view great, yet if, in compa- 
rison with the whole, it is little, all that was re- 
quired is demonstrated. Let us therefore proceed 
to examine severally each item of the charge. 

Firsts it is asserted to be ** quite fake^ that the 
/^ cadetcies and writerships are all given by the 
<^ Directors, and that none pass through the Board 
« of Controul." 

It will be seen at once that this assertion, though 
not put interrogatively, yet completely faUs under 
' the preliminary remark just made. The fact un- 
questionably is, that the cadetcies and writerships 
are not all given by the Directors, and that some 
of them do pass through the Board of Controul ; 
or, to represent the matter more correctly, that 
some of them are given by the Directors tQ the 
President of the 3pai;d> and this, not .clancties|?n^. 
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but openly and avowedly. Will the magnitude of 
the donation, however, make no difference? Rather, 
will it not make the whole difference ? A similar 
question might be put to the author of the Consider 
rations^ who observes, that, " at present, that go- 
" vernment must manage very ill indeed which 
** does not obtain some share of India patronage,*' 
and that he " speaks of what is notorious and un- 
** deniable,'' but totally omits to assign the value of 
the share thus notoriously and undeniably obtained. 

The fraction of patronage, in the original ap- 
pointments of the Indian servants, which is annu- 
ally allotted to the President of the Board, as was be- 
fore stated, never exceeds the limit of about one 
fourteenth. It is wholly and fundamentally untrue 
that the India Board, or any other Government- 
Board, obtain, directly or indirectly, openly or 
secredy, the greater share, or indeed more than a 
very small share, of the writerships, cadetcies, 
«urgeonships, and other annual nominations of the 
Court of Directors. 

This, like every other negative averment, labours 
under the inconvenience that it is hardly capable 
of demonstration. At least, it could be demon- 
strated only by a minute history of the manner in 
which the Directors have severally disposed of 
their patronage for some years past. Tlie mate- 
rials of such a history are, in a good measure, per- 
haps, attainable, but they certainly could not bq 
presented to the public within the compass of seve- 
jal volumes. Fortunately, the labour both of com- 
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posing and of reading such a compilatioii, maj^ be 
dispensed with. It might be suffidont, indeed* to 
bave challenged the proo& of the accuser ; but it is 
possible to do more than to silence crimination ; 
and this is, by reminding the public c^the perils 
under which the challenge is made* It will be rer 
collected that, in Mardi 1809^ a Committee gf 
the House of Commons was appointed *' to in« 
** quire into the existence of any corrupt practkea 
*< in r^ard to the appointment and nomination ^t 
** writers or cadets in the ser\dce of the East-India 
'< Company/' and that this Committee did actu- 
ally sit, and make a report accordii^y. Now, 
though it was not the pravince of this Committer 
to ascertiMu what share of the patronage of the In- 
dia-House hadordinarily been assigned to the Board 
of Controul, yet, in point of fact, the Committee 
jealously sifted the disposal which had been made 
of that patronage &r several years. The membera 
of it, the^or^ had a iuU c^portunity of judging 
how fitr the interference €£ government with re- 
spect to Indian patronage ordinarily extends ; and* 
in the face of judges thus qualified, it would be the 
extreme of temeri^ in the advocates of the Com^ 
pany to provoke discussion on the point if they 
were not satisfied of their safety* 

Indeedf the report of the Committee does itself 
indirectly corroborate the fact, that the patronage 
of the Directors is generally dispersed in private 
channelst Of the many writerships and cadetciea 
mentioned in it, it will be seen that by fsix the 
greater number were bestowed on the personal 
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friends or acquaintances of the donoi s. The samfi 
thing too must be notorious to all who have had 
opportunities of observing for themselves the 
•course of India-House patronage. The sons, the 
nephews, the more distant relations, the cotx- 
nexions, the dependents, of Directors; such are 
the channels into which this fund of influence is 
•usually distributed, and through which it diffuses 
•itself without endangering the integrity of our po- 
litical system* 

. Secondly, it is asked whether the Treasury has 
.^' nothing to say in the constant elections of Di« 
" rectors ?'* 

• Tlie question conveys a reflexion, not on the 
Directors, but on the Proprietors of India stock, 
by whom the Diriectos are chosen, and than whom 
a more independent body does not exist. They 
are, in fact, • individuals of various classes ; and 
the elections of Directors are wholly popular. Du- 
ring the administration, indeed, of Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Melville, the popularity of those statesmen, 
which was so preponderant throughout the king^ 
dom, produced also its effect on the Court of In- 
dia Proprietors. Even then,* however, the wishes 
of the government were repeatedly crossed in the 
elections at the India House. At the present pe- 
riod, of the two thousand proprietors ft W6uld 
probably be difficult to find more than fifty who 
9an fairly be considered as under ministerial in« 
/luence. 

T 



• Of the gmeial independ^M^e of this body sov» 
iprpa& will be givea in the sequeL Of fiieir io- 
tdependence, also^ in the ai:ticle of the eleetiaQs 
tpf jyiiectQTSf one satisfactory proof wm be gi- 
jv^ei, namely, the independence of the Diirectois 
jwhom diey have electecL It is impossil:^, hov- 
dever, not to mention this simile &ct, that with- 
in the last six or seven years repeated in«tanr«B 
^ve occurred of elections carried iigainst a joaob- 
didate supported both by the admimstratbaimd 
4>y the Court of Directors* Of jsuch a .victory, 
Jtvvp i^stdnces, the.ddisst of/«hi^ oco^rced not 
four years ago, shall be submitted to diereadoc ' 
; , The- pirliainentaiy comnuttee, already, jnen- 
^oned, of March IBO99 discovered ihjit £kne ^ 
ithe six Directors then out by jotation had^ NfkhiA 
the three years preceding, given three wiriteiship^ 
to a. relation of hi^ w:ho sold ^m» The cfmtr 
mittee, however, in. their report, entirely. aoquitt 
ted: the Pirector ii;! question of all connivance dt 
jhis shameful trsqisaction** ^^Tith^pi a foctoight 
after the appearance of the report, came oa tb? 
stnnual election of six I)iredx)rs, on which occa? 
aion, as was stated in a former part of iJii^ woii'f 
it is usual for the £^-directars to be rer^l£tf:tedt 

* 

* '' It 18 a sajtis&ctioQ to your X^^u^itjbep, tfaioq^oot ibM^ 
" lyhole evidence^ to remark nothing which traces apy oi^ o{ 
*' these corrupt or improper bargains to any Dir^or, or in- 
^*' duces a reasonable snspicioti that it was done trhh the privity' 
y or connivance of any member of Uiat court."— Rep.^>^ . -♦ 



QmmaecMe Ddwm feaving gone forth against Ae, 
^mAemm Ifhosc confidoKse had been abased^ 
with respect to the three vriterahi^s, the Coort. 
«f Directors indk pwfts minutely to investigate Im 
esse, and, though they could not but impute tp 
hun some degree of n^ligwce, yetbeing satisfied 
of his perfect freedom from any worse offense, 
they pdWidy declared ^ conviction, and ex- 
pressed Iheir wish that the proprietors would noU 
by refosilig to reject Wm, fix an unmerited stig- 
ma on his dutracter. At the same time, the cm- 
didate was supported by the government, and hf 
bH the influence of most wealthy and respectable 
oonnexioos. On <he election, however, he w 
negeoted. The ^question now is, not respecting 
the generosity, justice, or temper, of the Court <rf^ 
Proprietors, but respecting their independence, 
whidh this occurrence, it ia .apprehended, moatsa. 
(is&ctorily illustrates. 

Afterwardsi in the same year, on a vacancy ia 
ti^ direction, Mr, Twining offered himself at a 
QMididat^ There can be no delicacy in here 
naming this gentleman, whose i»wne has for many 
y^re been femiliar to all those who have felt any in- 
t4»rest in the conduct of Indian «(fl&irs, by the ai« 
tention^ eeal, and ability, with which he has uni- 
formly fulfilled his part as an active member of 
the Court of Proprietors. Mr. Twmiiig was aupi. 
ported by the government j and the Court of IMS' 
actors, ftom an opmion* founded on long expo?. 
]««ope, of his merit) revived in hi|i favour ^^ <^<i 

f 2 
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custom of publicly and officially recommending a 
candidate ; a custom which, though still practised 
with respect to the annual elections, had for some 
time been disused on occasion of accidental va- 
cancies. The jealousy of the proprietors was 
alarmed at what many of them, unacquainted with 
the former practise, deemed an unprecedented 
interference on the part of their Directors ; and, 
though a more popular candidate could not well 
have been recommended to them, as his triumph- 
ant election since that period has proved, Mr. 
Twining was rejected. 

The two facts just mentioned are probably with* 
in the full recollection of every individual of this 
{country, who has paid the slightest attention to 
the progress of pubHc affiurs } certainly, within his 
immediate reach, 

* Thirdly, let us consider the question, *< how 
** many men are Directors who oppose govern- 
" ment in parliament or elsewhere ?*! 

The charge implied in this question, is more 
directly and more fully urged by the author of 
the Considerations : *^ Look at the parliamentary 
^* history of the Company, and the conduct of 
^ their servants for many years. Do we find the 
^ Directors in the House of Commons in the 
•* ranks of opposition, and thwarting a minister ? 
** On the contrary, do we not hear it laid down 
^* as a general principle, that tlie Company mus^ 
** not quarrel with the government ? Indeed this 
^ is so clear and obvious, that it requires nq par* 
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'< ticular illustration. The mutual advantage of 
<' their good understanding, upon the whole^ 
'^ leads the Company and the government to con- 

• « spire together ; the former for fear of losing 
" their charter j the latter in order to secure a 

."powerful body of adherents. A very strong 

/^ mass of influence in the state is thrown into 
'' the ministerial scale, ready to support all mea- 
'' sures, good or bad, of those who have power 

." for the day. There is no delectus persoruB in 

/* this prostitution. It is of the most grovelling 
<' kind, and in no way does it associate itself with 
** any public spiritj or tend to any national inte- 

," rest. The virtuous minister, perhaps, has it 
** for his hour j but the most corrupt or the most 
*• feeble minister is supported by it to-morrow; 
<^ and, by his weakness or his crimes, enabled to 
" waste or endanger the commonwealth.*' * 
The maxim that " the Company must not quar- 

.** rel with the government," like most other 
equally concise m^ms, is liable, when abstracte- 
dly taken, to be voy variously interpreted* 
.Under one construction, it may be the motto of a 
base compromise ; under another, of an open^ 
liberal, and patriotic alliance. In what sense it 
is used by the Company, tlieir conduct with re- 
spect to the other points mentioned in this chaige 
must determine. > The explanation of it, there- 

Y 3 

* P. 149. 



' ioie, metj for ihe pi^nent b6^ Msemd ^ M^ iA 

the meas tiine, th^ adversaiy ii eots^kd to tite 

' fiiH benefit of the concession, that the mstsum tels 

been adopted and acted upon by the Compatkf fttr 

' a great number of year»- 

With regard to Ifee alleged •* C8«^pin«y* be- 
tween the Company and the gofemmentt fenfledy 
on the one side, for the sake of flie eharter, oa the 
other, lor the sake of political support, it may iiot Efe 
irrelevant to review the two occasions most immi^ 
diatelj within the view of the present generatioiis 
on which the terms of such a league may be eoti- 
•oeived to have been formaHy adjusted- At the 
feAewal of the dicuter in 179d» thie conspiratoi^ 
were, on the one side, the ministers Mn Pitt add 
Mn Diindas ; cfii the ot^r» the chairman of the 
Company, the late Sir Francis (then Mr,) Baring, 
whose political principles were at that time^. ailfl 
iiad long been, in declared opposition to Mr« Fitt, 
who, in the year following, was returned a mem- 
ber of Parliament, in which capacity he cofitinuied 
for several years, and was, irom first to last, dun* 
fag the administration of Mr- Pitt, the sturdy op- 
ponent of his whole course of policy, " good or 
bad." Let it be recollected that the force of this 
instance is not confined to an individual ; for Sit 
Francis Baring had been chosen to the situation 
of chairman by his brother Directors* 

Concerning the other instance alluded to, of 
this species of conspiracy, it is somewhat more 
difficult to speak, because there is always a de- 



licac^ itr comm^titig up«« a fransadion acluMlj? 
pending ; for such is the casei-^the plot being noW 
in the very act of condo^tion between the noble Pre- 
tident of the Board of Controiil and the Court of Di«i 
rectors. Deep, indeed, and (toinous must be thcS 
nature of the cotijpact ; since the rites with which it 
has hitherto been celebrated, have been strangely 
miqaiet an<i tiotsy^. ' But, happily, the crisis of deve- 
lopment, and don^quendy of detection, fast api 
proaches, and the Directors who hsfppen to be in par-» 
Jiamerit will soon betray how dearly they have pttr- 
ehdsed the renewal of their charter, by voting with 
Ike minister against the only terms on which they can 
consider the renewal of the charter as a bonus. ' 

The cau^e, however, is not exhausted by 
the production of these two memorable ili^ 
stances. There are, at this moment, very leading 
characters in the direction, who, in and Out of 
parliament, oppose the minister. For some timd 
past, the average number of Directors in parlia^ 
ment has been from six to eight j and it may safely 
be affirmed that from one-third to one-half of 
these have generally been on the side of the op^ 
position. It would be unpleasant to toss about 
living names ; but a general notion respecting the? 
correctness of this statement any man may form, 
who will take the trouble to compare the lists of 
the Directors during the last few years, with the 
lists of the minorities in the Commons for the 
same time, as preserved in the Parliamentary Re- 
gister. . We are not, however, therefore to imagine 
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that the majority of the Directors are mere re- 
tainers of the minister for the day. On the con* 
trary, they have, on some memorable occasions, 
vindicated their independence; and those wha 
may feel themselves inclined to sneer at this as- 
sertion, will do better to controvert, if they can, 
the following plain statement. 

The public will remember ,the painfully in* 
teresting discussion which occupied the attention 
of the parliament and the nation in the spring of 
the year 1809 ; a discussion intimately afiecting 
an illustrious member of the administration. The 
decisive motion made on that occasion by the 
ChaqCellor of the Exchequer, was carried by a 
majority of 278 to 196 j that is, nearly thi*ee to 
two. There Were then, of the Directors and Ex- 
Directorsj. together, eight who were members of 
the House or Commons ; and, of these, on the 
motion in question, no fewer than sir voted in 
the minority. What is worth observing,— of these 
six, one was the Deputy Chairman,* and was chosen 
Chairman a month afterwards, at which time, also, 
another of the six was chosen Deputy. It may 
be added that two other members, being the sons 
of an eminent Director, not himself in Parliament, 
also voted on this occasion with the minority. We 
may tlien fairly say, that the Directors voted, 
seven to two^ in opposition to the minister, when 
the rest of the house voted, three to two, in hi» 
favour. But this is not all ; for, even on the or>. 

* The cfaairman was aot a member of parliament. 
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ginal motion made by Mr. Wardle, /^ee Directors 
were in the minority ; and to these may be added 
the two sons of the Director before-mentioned. 

^ No opinion is here meant to be either stated or 
insinuated respecting the transactions which called 
forth these vx)tes, nor on the correctness or ex* 
pediency of the votes themselves. The aflair is 
mentioned only as furnishing some little proof 
that the members of the Direction do not << sup- 
'^ port all measures, good or bad, of those who 
** have power for the day." 

Let ^us, however, advert more particularly to 
some &tcts in '< the parliamentary history of the 
" Company," or rather, in the history of their 
proceedings with respect to the Government* 

In the first place, it may suffice to make a bare 
allusion to the question which was so anxiously 
agitated in 1801 and 180S, respecting the enlarge- 
ment of the privileges granted to the private 
trade from India. It is, however, perfectly no* 
torious that, in that instance, Mr. Dundas and 
the Court of Directors differed in opinion, chiefly 
with regard to the expediency of employing India- 
built shipping in the India trade ; — that, on the 
retirement of Mr Dundas from office, his successor 
at the Board of Controul, the late Earl Dart^ 
mouth, took a still stronger part on the same 
side * ;— that the subject was brought before 
Parliament by Sir William Pulteney, who espoused 

** See the Papen respecting the Trade between India and 
Europe, publuhed by order of the Court of Directors, ia April, 
1802. 
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ttfe'<^UM of the tndia-sbipping» sxtd wM Waortbljr 
tepported by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, thdi 
newly out of office ; — that, during the i^hofe rf 
flds controversy, the Directors, tdietSier in or 
out of parliament, with the exception of a sin^i^ 
hidividual^ unanimously and steadily acted toge- 
ther ;— that they were supported by a large pro^ 
portion of the Court of Proprietors, the majority 
in their favour, on a ballot taken on the 5th of 
June ISai, being 809 to 234, or considerably 
upwards of three to one ;— finally, that the go^ 
Vernment at length found it expecfient to enter 
faito a compromise with the Company, as enci 
eondition of which, the project of a regular in- 
troduction of India-built shipping into the Indiant 
trade of this country was abandoned. 
' At a more recent date, the Court of Director^ 
and the administration differed with regard to the 
merits of a kte Governor-general. This referi 
ence, reluctantly made, to the disputes which wer* 
occasioned by the public conduct of that noble* 
person, must be understood as pwely and nakedly 
historical ; for nothing certainly is less here intended 
than to disturb the sleep of obsolete controversies; 
TTie reader has but One question to decide,— *4he in- 
dependence of the Company and the Directors; not 
their wisdom or their virtue ; in any other* sense, ali 
least, liian as independence, even where most erring,' 
abrays argues a degree of both. Now it is weB 
Voown that, although the nobleman in question was 
fortified, beyond most of his predecessors, by minis^ 
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ftrial fatoiir afid parliamentary infiuenc^, abd kiglfr' 
% celebrated both for his talents an<J for the brit- 
j^ncy of his administration in the East, yet a nexn^Go^ 
Pernor was on that occasion appointed. It is farther 
kBovm^ that the conduct of the Directors through.. 
tait the controversy on this subject, was deddedljc 
«^p»)ved and supported by the Proprietors. A 
Resolution strongly to that effect was submitted to 
the General Court ; and, on that Resolution, the 
iypporters of the distinguished individual before 
tn^itioned, moved the previous question. If the 
Court of Proprietors were liable to be ruled by 
treasury controul, in that instance the cOurt 
would have been so ruled ; for it is a matter of 
fact that the influence of Grovemment was then 
exerted to the utmost ; it is not said, unfairly. At 
Ihe same time, the curious circumstance Occurred 
that the ex-ministry, as was perfectly understood^ 
concurred on this point with the greater part of 
the new cabinet. Yet the Proprietors, on the SOth 
of May 1806, passed a resolution laudatory of the 
conduct of their Directors, by a majority of 928 
to 19^^ or nearly as five to one. 

Subsequently, the details- of the policy wfaicll 
the Company had censured in their Governor^ 
g^ieral werb brought under the consideration of 
the House d Commons^, where they occasioned 
ftiaiiy debates and divisions. In every successive 
confliet, very large majorities voted in fkvoulrof 
the personage accused; but the majorily of the 
Dif ectom in tiie house supported th^ contrai^ 
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sld6# It has been insinuated, indeed^ tb^t, atf 
these occasions, the Directors poorly connived at 
charges which they would not boldly sanction. 
The Directors were certainly under no obligation 
to originate a parliamentar}^ discussion on the sub- 
ject; especially, as the few of them who are 
members of the House of Commons, sit there 
merely as private individuals, and in no respect as 
representatives of the India Company* But, if 
to speak strongly, and vote decisively, in defense 
of a proposition, be to connioe at it,r-and a refer- 
ence to the Parliamentary Register will shew 
whether this was not done respecting the charges 
alluded to by persons high in the Direction, — 
then may it be tridy alleged tliat the Directors 
connived at what they would not sanction. 

To these facts one other shall be added. In 
the year 1806, on the death of Lord ComwaUisi 
the Directors appointed Sir George Barlow, Go- 
vernor-general of Bengal. The ministry^ then 
new in office, for a short time acquiesced m this 
as a provisional appointment; but afterwards pro- 
posed the removal of Sir George Barlow, and the sub- 
stitution of anobleman long and intimately connect- 
ed with one of tliepartiesthat composed thecabinet* 
The Court of Directors objected to this proposal, 
and, by a great majority, decided for the conti- 
nuance of Sir George Barlow ; intimating at the 
same time to the ministry, that, though no indi- 
vidual could be more agreeable to themselves as 
Governor-general, yet their decision in liis favour 
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*was partly occasioned by the result of a free an^ 
honest exercise of judgment with respect to the 
noble and distinguished individual in whose behalf 
they were required to displace a long-tried and meri« 
torious servant. It is not intended to commend 
or to censure the conduct of the Directors and 
the Company on this occasion, in any other view 
than as it indicated an independent spirit. So 
>varmly, however, were the ministry interested in 
this appointment, and so confident did they feel 
of overcoming the perseverance of the Directors, if 
they could bring the matter to a direct issue, that 
they resorted to a legal but yet a very strong and 
unusual measure. Sir George Barlow was re- 
moved from his station by the sign manual of the 
King, in pursuance of the power to that effect 
granted in the charter of 1793, a power, however, 
which had never before, nor has ever since, been 
carried into exercise. A vacancy being tlius 
made, the ministry again offered for election the 
candidate whom they had before proposed, and, 
very naturally, for the sake of an object which 
they had so much at heart, canvassed on the occa- 
sion the several Directors individually, with the 
greatest eaniestness. The Court, however, con- 
ceiving themselves justified in their opposition to 
the proposal, confirmed, ^nd by another great 
majority, their former vote. The ministry, tlien, 
with a just and constitutional deference to the 
objections of the Company, consented to wave 



OcSr propotti^ nd io reconuwod « ihifdttjM^ 
8ual> 'who /should be agreeable to aU partic^^ 

Hus aftdr is here referred to with no ot&er 
lA)ject than to illustrate the freedom of tiie Omiu 
pany fir<Mn the sway of ministerial influence ; i&t 
which some evidenoe surely was afforded^ when 
twenty out of tw€nty-four Directors inflexibly «d^ 
hered to what they conceived their duty» in direct 
opposition to ihe pressing instances and meoacuig^ 
power of the administratiQn» and this at a tisM 
when, in pariiame»t» tixat adminiatratioQ was per* 
iec£iy triumphant* 

- Suchft 1hen> on the whole, is Ihe nuBaer iq 
which the C<»npany and the Government ^ coit» 
spire together/* Such is the ^' readiness" whkA 
the Directors have ^ewn ^ to support aU fneiu 
^ sures, good or bad, of those who have power ftr 
^ the day.^— nSu(^ is that base and grovdling wp^ 
port which ^ the virtuous minister perhaps hn 
•* for his hour," but by which ** the moat corr^ 
^ or die most feeble minister is supported to*mor« 
•• row.** — Such is the political *" prostitutioo'^ of 
the Company ;— which, however, could it even b« 
proved, might not perhaps be worse than the proi 
stitution of the sacred right of free discussion to tho 
purposes of gross mis*statementand calumny^ 

After these details, it were superfluous to eirter 
on a long emanation of the principle that tho 
Company must not quarrel with the Government. 
It is impossible that a t^xt should he misunder^i 
stood, on which facts have furnished such a com« 
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^xi^ntanFy. ISfVegj niaQ of common discenmeiif mA 
IJiecceive that it is a rule devised purdy to facilitfltt 
^e di3patch of public business, by inducing a spt 
lit of conciliation between those whose powers, bel 
ing co-ordinate, and in some degree mutually ^op^ 
xK)se^9 can act efifectively together only thiough 
^e medium cdT a fair ccm^nromise. Aecorcfingly; 
JX9 .memb^ of the Die ection more unifonnly avoww 
^ this principle than Sir Trancis v6aring, wbos# 
l^oUtical sentiments, as has already been mentiioiu 
ed, were, through the far greater part of faisliie, det 
^lliredly adversf^ to the perscHis an pQiW€«*, but wIk^ 
in his official character as a leading Director, ai» 
jways dedared that he would be xrf *o • party but 
that of the iCompaay. Whether the determiaatidtt 
leas wise imd proper, or ibe reverse yf these, let thd 
public judge. * • 

• fourthly ; -" how many men,** the critic aslcs, 
f* $u:e ser^ to i;;ommand or collect tribute in Indiai 
f< who are catibier themadives enemies to Governs 
^ tn@n>t, .or connected with such adversaries ?** 
^ 'The question seems to imply a belief, an the part 
^ the isnquirei!^ that it is an ordinary occuzxencd 
^ tfaie proceedings of the Company to send men 
f* to) collect tribute in India ;'• than which a more 
uofpitji^tate or a less excusable naistake cannot be 
made* In a very few instances, indeed, as in the 
9ase of newiy-conquered countries, officers of rank 
have been employed foi- the collection of tribute j 
\fVt k requires nothing beyond a most superficial 
acquaintance with Indian affairs to be ^ware that 
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the business of coDectton is» in an ordinaiy WBf, 
entirely committed to the covenanted servants of 
the Company;* men who, having ^ent their 
lives in India, know little either of government 
or its adversaries. 

As to the Commanders-in-chief employed in In* 
dia, in the choice of these, ithasbefore been distinct* 
ly observed that the minister exercises a consider- 
able influence ; but he is, notwithstanding, dhecked 
by the C<Mnpany, and the assertion may safely be 
made, that the concurrent choice of the two elect- 
ing parties has, in most instances, been guided by 
merit. 

. Fifthly ; •* How many men return laden with 
*^ wealth from such employments, hostile to arbi- 
** trary power, to the court, or to the ministers of 
« the day ?" 

. To notice so idle an interrogatory, can hardly 
be thought necessary. Mr. Burke somewhere de- 
clares the East-Indians to be one of those classes 
who were the most dangerous to the state, as being 
fit recipients of revolutionary principles; and we 
now hear revived the cant of still earlier times, that 
they are dangerous to the state, as being fit tools 
of arbitrary power. The truth is, that, although this 
class, like most others, may occasionally have fur- 
nished its political vassals or zealots, it has furnished 
butfew. TheEastlndianswhoretumwithafortune, 
very rarely render themselves conspicuous in the 
political circles at home, but retire to various parts 

• See the first chapter of this Book. 
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of the. country, anji pass their remaining, d^ya 19 
the honorable quiet of a station at. once private anil 
independant. 

Sixthly; we are informed that the Cpmpany 
have above 3500 persons in their employ in Lon- 
don, and are asked, " hpw many of these persons^ 
•* or their childrenj or even brothers,, would ven?- 
'^ ture to vote for the popular candidate in Midr 
" dlesex or Westminster ?" and " how Kwny of 
<< .them would disregard a canvas9ing hifxt from 
" one of the Directors," or, at least, ♦^from one o£ 
** the Chair??" and ** bow many Directors at 
« Chairs would canvass agsunst the Treas,ury ?*' 

It certainly would not have been incppd- 
detate in the author to, put a previous que»* 
tion; how many of the^e. persons^ or thar 
childre^n, or even brothers, are possessed of the 
right of voting, in Middleaiex or Westminster? 
The greater part qf, them are mere labowef a « 
the warehouses of the Company ; of whom it 
might reasonably be presumed, and so th^.fact is^ 
that many have no votes. With respect to the rest^ 
it admits of great doubt whether they have net 
yoted for the popular candidate in Middlesex. 
At least, it is beyond doubt that. veiy. littje cog^ 
nizange, and certainly no official cognizance, ha«. 
been taken of the manner in which they. may ha.v9 
disposed of their votes. A Director may occat 
sionally canvass, among these men according to 
the imagined extent of his influence^ butthevbiij^ 
and decisive answer to all the insinuations of thf 
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Teviewer on this head has been fully implied in the 
foregoing pages. From public and indisputable 
&ct^ it has been shewn that the Directors thesw 
selves are, in general, perfectly independent of 
ihe Treasury ; and, of course, their influence over 
their clients, whatever it be, and in whatever man- 
ner exerted, cannot be considered as a XM>rtion or 
emanation of Treasury-influence. This considera- 
tion akme would decide the matter. 

We have yet a seventh point to consider* ** With 
'< respect to India, and the Company's establish- 
'* ment in Asia as well as in Europe, it is enough 
<< for us, that it supports thousands, and hundreds 
^< of thousands, in most desirable l^tuations ; and 
^< that all those persons, knowing how closely the 
*< Indian system is connected with the govern- 
*< ment) regularly support the government, or in 
*< other words lean distinctly towards the Crown, 
^* or strengthen the hands of whatever men the 
^< Crown nKty select for ministers ; and this most 
^ powerfid support is now enormously increased 
f* by increase of the empire in India as it is call- 
«ed.*' 

It is no uncommon practise with disputants to 
reserve the severest blow for the last ; but it may 
be questioned whether the whole records of con- 
troversy furnish another example of so compleat 
a climax as the present, where, after having been 
confronted with the corruption of twe ity four Di- 
rectors and* two thousand five hundred labourers, 
1^9 are suddenly overwhehned with << thousands 
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<< and hundreds of thousands/' and these again 
^< enormously increased,'' all belonging to the es^* 
tablishment of the Company, and <^ all leaning 
** di9tinctly towards the Crown," and <• strengthen* 
'* ing the hands of whatever men the Crown may 
*' select for ministers/' Against such reasoning 
it would be vain to contend. 

Well may an establishment of <* thousands 
<* and hundreds of thousands,'^ be ^* enough'^ 
for the Edinburgh Reviewers } for they may rest 
assured that it is incomparably too great for the 
Company.. To reckon as an indiscerptible mem- 
ber of the establishment of the Company, every 
artifice throughout the kingdom whose industry 
they may chance. to set id motion, appears sufS* 
ciently preposterous. The manufacturers of long- 
ells and English broad cloth have given pretty de- 
cisive proo& of their own separate existence. Yet, 
by the largest and most comprehensive computa- 
tion, the Company employ, in England, but 
about 100,000 persons ; a vast number, undoubt- 
edly, but not exactly corresponding to the ex- 
pression << hundreds of thousands, enormously 
increased.'' To this let us add the establishment 
in India. Now it is plainly unfair to include with^ 
in that estoblishment the free merchants and ma- 
riners in India ; yet let so much be allowed to the 
author. It is also a violent stretch of metaphor 
to designate the royal troops in India as a part of 
that establishment ; but this also may be penmtted.: 

32 
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Lastly, it is perfectly extravagant, in a question 
respecting the meana of influence possessed bj 
the Company, to reckon the common sailors en- 
gaged in their service as a part of their system. 
But, as the adversary, will need all the indulgences 
which can be granted him, let this concession like- 
wise be made. Tlie computation then will stand 
thus:-~ 

Persons employed by the Company in England 
including officers and seamen in the ships 117,009 
His Majesty's troops serving in India. . 22,363 
British subjects, exclusive of His Majes- 
ty's troops, residing in India overrated at 6,000 



TotaL 145,372 



• Thus, with all the exaggeration that it has been 
possible to admit, the British subjects connected 
with the Company's establishment, will fall short 
of one hundred and My thousand, which is here 
called *' thousands aiul hundreds of thousands,'* 
with the subsequent addition of an indefinite but 
^^ enormous increase/' Possibly, it may be ima- 
gined, that not only the British residents in In- 
dia, but the natives also, who directly or indirect* 
ly, are employed by the Company, " lean dis- 
^ tinctly towards the Crown" in Englsmd, and 
strengthen the hands of whatever men the <' Court 
may select for Minister." In that case the faculty 
may as well be extended to every individual who ra* 
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pides imder the government of the Company, aawj 
the *^ thousands and hundreds of thousands, enor. 
mously increased,'* be set aside in order to make 
room for sixty millions. 

It is impossible to close this subject, without a 
momentary notice of a sentiment delivered by the 
author of the Consider ationsy on which, from it* 
peculiarity, no attention could, without digression, 
be bestowed in the course of the foregoing re* 
marks. 

This author aflSrms that, if the Company werd 
really independent of the Crown, they " would 
<< constitute a mass of organised power in th« 
'* state, perfectly anomalous, and in the highest 
« degree dangerous. Such a body,'' he says, 
^^ will either be a tyrant or a slave. What they 
'* now are, we know.'* Since, however, it has 
been proved that he does not know what they are^ 
there may be some reason for distrusting his con- 
jectures as to what they would be. The truth 
indeed is, that, so far as he merely asserts the de« 
pendent character of the Company, he speaks 
correctly. The Company are servants, or, if a 
coarser word be more agreeable, slaves. They do 
exist by sufferance. They are at the mercy of a 
superior. To this extent the writer in question is 
accurate; it is in assigning the superior, that he 
fails; for that superior is not the Ministry, but tl e 
Nation. In this age of diiiused mind and free dis« 
cussion, to suppose that all the constituted or the 
virtual authorities of the state> tlie prerogative and 
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the influence of the Crown, the (unnipotence ct 
Parliament, the irregular but powerful jurisdiction 
of public opinion, should be set at defiance by a 
body, in comparison, so unspeakably weak as the 
East^India Company; to believe that a body, com- 
posed of elements which have no other point of 
union, and exposed, on all sides, to jealousies 
without number, should seriously aSect indepen- 
dence, in any other sense than as independence 
ought to be the ambition of every free subject j— 
is surely among the mo^t uniicenced imaginations 
that ever assumed the name of opinions. In a 
period like the present, the Company must always 
live, if so homely an expression may be allowed, 
on triaL They subsist but by the breath of the 
nation ; and, if they have ere this shaken cabinets 
to their foundation, it has only been because the 
liation was with them, in heart and in hand. 

The reader must be weary of this chapter, and 
he shall not be detained. It is necessary to re- 
mind him, however, that, among the effects likely 
to spring from the establishment of a ministerial 
government for India, the threatened injury to 
the balance of the British constitution, forms but 
a single topic. The change of system must also 
have a close reference to the >nrelfare of the people 
of Hindpstan; and this subject might suggest 
many reflexions. Perhaps, indeed, the subject 
has been partly anticipated in the preceding 
pages. An endeavour has been made to shew 
that the supersession, in a political light, of the 
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Company by the Crown, would totally unhinge 
and disjoint the forms and arrangements of 
the Indian service. For whose advantage, how» 
ever, were those forms and arrangements in<« 
fttituted? Not for ours; but for that of the 
people of Hindostan, True it is that thosa 
works of wisdom and humanity have, like mercy, 
reacted in blessings on the giver; but this has 
been their incidental, not their primary and de- 
signed operation. Their downfall might involve 
that of the British constitution, but they do them- 
selves form the constitution of India, and it is an 
agitating task to reflect how great a portion of the 
happiness of the natives would probably be buried 
under their ruins. For what misshapen forms of 
ancient injustice and exorcised oppression might 
not be expected to reappear on the scene of Hin- 
dostan, if, for the light and regularity that per- 
vade the present system, were substituted the 
darkness and disorder which have been described 
in the present chapter ? 

It may be enquired whether, under the govern- 
ment of the Company, the purity of which haa 
been so greatly extolled, abuses and irregularities 
never take place ? This is merely to ask whether 
the government of the Company be absolutely 
perfect. ** There are, and must be," said a great 
man, •• abuses in all governments. It amounts to 
" no more than a nugatory proposition/'* It 

« Burkcv 
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makes a serious di&rence, however, whetber the 
i^yxse he the role or the exception ; and, in ther 
existing constitution of India, it is, beyond con^ 
troversy, a rare exception* Were the places and 
emoluments of that country annexed to the Crown^ 
there seems much ground for the apprdiensioii- 
lliat it would become the rule. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On the patTds at present in dispute between His Majesty's 
Ministers and the Compant/. 

In shortly commenting on the pending disputes 
between the Ministers of the Crown and the re- 
presentatives of the Company^ it is not necessary 
to dwell with any minuteness on the past stages of 
the discussion. The object in this place, is not 
to criticize the conduct of the negotiating par- 
ties, but simply to explain the matters in issue* 

The monopoly which the Company have long 
enjoyed^ of the trade with India and China, — ^a 
monopoly, however, qualified in its extent, and, 
if the views afforded in the preceding chapters be 
correct, strictly defensible on political grounds,—- 
has always been regarded with jealousy by apart of 
our merchants and manufacturers. That jealousy 
has of late been both heightened and diffused. 
The mercantile and manufacturing classes of the 
United Kingdom, almost entirely debarred from 
the markets of Continental Europe by the policy 
and power of France, willingly believe that an 
ample compensation for their losses and privations 
might be found in the markets of India and China,, 
and reprobate the system which almost exclusively: 
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confines the commercial use of those regions to « 
corporation established in London. They solicit, 
therefore, from the legislature, an abrogation of 
that system. 

The legislative bodies have not yet had the o{^ 
portunity of deciding on these claims. The Mi- 
nisters, however, are disposed to confer, on a cer* 
tain number of the ports of the United Kingdom, 
so much of the privilege sought as relates to In- 
dia, while the trade to China shall be continued 
under the exclusive management of the Company. 
The Company, on the other hand, consent only 
to a partial relaxation of their monopoly in the 
trade with India. They would admit into that 
trade private vessels clearing out from the port of 
Lfondon, provided that the goods imported by 
such vessels on their return shall be brought to 
London and sold at the regular sales in the India- 
House. Those sales, it should be remari^d, take 
place at stated periods, under a due previous no- 
tice, and are, by law, limited to the method cf 
public auction. With respect to the other ports 
of the United Kingdom, — ^that those ports should 
be prevented from sending out vessels to India, the 
Company ask, but not very strenuously; while 
they intreat, as a point of vital moment, that no 
Indian goods maybe admitted into any port of the 
tJnited Kingdom excepting that of London, or 
suffered to be sold in any manner, excepting at 
the sales in the India-House. In these view9 
and proposals of the Company, the private mer- 
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chants of London have expressed an entire ac- 
quiescence. 

• Here are two great points, therefore, to be con- 
sidered by the legislature, the monopoly of the 
trade with China, and the monopoly of the trade 
with India. Ministers would preserve the former, 
and dissolve the latter. TTiey would, by addi« 
tional regulations, if necessary, ensure to the; 
Company the exclusive importation of the article 
of tea, now a necessary of life in Great Britain. 
They would, on the other band, open to a certain 
number of the outports of the kingdom, a free 
commercial intercourse with India, including the 
iinport as well as the export trade. 

It may be important, in the first place, sumnuu 
rily to consider what are the arguments for a con- 
tinuance of the subsisting monopoly in the China 
trade, although that be not a matter in dispute 
between Ministers and the Company. Even as 
a digression, the introduction of a subject so im- 
portant might be pardoned ; but the sequel will 
shew that the subject is intimately connected with 
the immediate design of the present chapter. 
, The arguments in question appear reducible to 
three heads. In the first place, negatively; even 
the principles on which the advocates of an unre- 
stricted commerce avowedly rely, are capable of 
but an imperfect application to the case of the 
China trade. It is contended that the trade of 
India might, with immense advantage, be confided 
to the effi)rts of individual eni^rpxize. Why? 
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Because l3ie commerce of unconnected and rival 
individuals could not possibly be a commerce of 
routine; — because the ardent inquisitiveness of se- 
parate adventurers could not fail to discover, 
amidst a spacious continent, bounded by an ex- 
tensive sea-line, a variety of new stations for the 
prosecution of commerce; — because, by the offi- 
cious cultivation of a friendly interdourse with the 
natives, such adventurers would both learn and 
improve the tastes of the natives; — because a free 
and studied circulation, by private adventurers, of 
British wares among the vast population of Hin- 
dostan, could not fail to augment the demand for 
Buch wares;— because the competition of British 
buyers would excite a correspondent competition 
among the native sellers. But, even if we allow 
to these considerations, in the case of the Indian 
trade, all the weight claimed for them, they can 
have little or none with respect fo the trade of 
China. That trade must be, in a good measure, one 
of routine, while the jealous policy of the Chinese 
government remains. Excepting Canton, and that 
only for a part of the year, neither the ports, nor 
the interior, nor the population, of the empire, 
are open to the access of European adventurers, 
single or corporate. The British are confined to 
very narrow precincts about the walls of the fac^ 
tory ; and are wholly interdicted from traffic in the 
country, excepting with an exchisive company of 
ten of twelve Chinese, appointed by the emperor 
under the title of the Hong, and who, though not 
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trading on a joint*8tock, are yet frequently made 
responsible for the debts contracted by each. other 
to Europeans. To such narrow bounds must in« 
dividual enterprize confine its commercial inqui* 
•itiveness, its commercial itineration, its inter* 
course with the native population, its excitement 
of demapd among the consumers, and of com* 
petition among the sellers of China.* 

Yet the advocates of the outports on this oc« 
casion, familiarly desire the establishment of " a 
free commerce with four hundred millions of 
customers }"t forgetting that three hundred mil* 

* The introdactioQ of commercial questions scarcely consists 
witb the scope of the present work. The author has, therefore, 
thrown into the Appendix (No. 15,) some remarks on the pre- 
tended cheapness of the American tea-trade, as compared with 
that of the Company, 

t It may be worth while to quote the whole of the passage 
idluded to, as an instance how eagerness on a particular topie 
can lead even minds of good endowments to. confound the sim'« 
plest operations of arithmetic. *' What ! a free commerce with 
" 400 millions of customers not capable of extension ! How 
**' supremely ridiculous ! Granted that the Hindoos are poor 
** and attached to old customs, yet they are not a tythe of the 
^ customers to which we shall have access if the East-India 
" monopoly be done away. Is it credible that amongst the 
'' 350 millions remaining, amoBgst the inhabitants of the 
'' eastern coast of Africa, of Arabia, Persia, China, &c. &c. 
" &c.'* Proceedings of the Hull meeting, 6th April, 1812. 
To vulgar apprehensions, this passage does plainly import, that 
of *' the 400 millions of customers," the Hindoos form 50 
ttiillions, and yet that they do not amount to one tenth of the 
whole. That is, 50 does not amount to one tenth of 400. 

Such 
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Ubns of these fancied customers are denied td 
their wishes and experiments, not by the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, but by that of China j 
forgetting that the utmost power of parliament, 
instead of granting them access to three hun* 
dred millions of customers in the empire of 
China, can grant them access only to about a 
dozen customers at Canton; forgetting that, if 
the trade of Great Britain with the pcwrt of Can- 
ton, can properly be called a trade with the 
whole empire of China, then the trade of China 
with the port of London may properly be called a 
trade with the whole United Kingdom of Britsdn. 

But, secondly, there are strong positive argu« 
ments against the removal of the restrictions on, 
the Chinese trade. Of these, a considerable dasai 
is founded on the peculiar delicacy and difficulty 
of our commercial connexion with China, resulting 
from the singular compound of pride, punctilious-: 
ness, severity, timidity, and ignorance, in the 
character and policy of that state. The principle 
of retaliation, and that which it nearly involves,, 
tlie notion of representatiorij appear to be refined 
upon, in the juridical and political practice of the 
Chinese, with a pedantic precision truly worthy of 
a semi-barbarian government. If, in combination 
with this peculiarity, be considered the imperial con- 
tempt of the Court of Pekin towards foreigners. 

Such are tbe commercial economists^ who can find nothing hut 
'' a mere wordy mass of futility" in the ari^uments of the. 
Company. 
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-fiome tolerable notion will be formecl of the em- 
barrassments into which the British factory at 
Canton is occasionally thrown by the proceedings 
of the national government. Should a Chinese sub- 
ject be accidentally murdered by an European, the 
life of the homicide is always claimed, and the fac- 
tory being held responsible, trade is probably inter- 
dicted till the demand shall be satisfied. The diffi- 
ulty may possibly be evaded by the connivance of 
the local authorities at Canton j but there are in- 
stances in which a compliance has been rigorously 
.enforced. On any trivial or casual difference, on any 
suspicion however capriciously conceived, the in- 
terdict is immediately resorted to, and even the 
expulsion of the factory threatened. Meanwhile^ 
the municipal regulations established in the port 
are of such severity, as frequently subjects to i 
hard trial the careless habits and free spirit of the 
British seamen. Nothing, in truth, has so long 
preserved in its integrity the Chinese commerce of 
this country, but the nice address of the Briti^ 
supercargoes at the factory, coupled with the sys* 
tematic discipline maintained both there and in 
the ships of the Company. A promiscuous in- 
flux of British vessels and crews would consider- 
ably increase the precariousness of that commerce ; 
and even the very sight of an unexpected and un- 
accountable innovation on the subsisting practise, 
might heighten the habitual mistrust and pusil- 
lanimity of Chinese policy into syrmises and 
alarms more fatal than their own omenf* 
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The champions^ indeed^ for the. outpprts.cojv 
tend, that these predictions are altogether bypa» 
thetical and preposterous; that a private^ trader 
among his customers is professionally as orderly 
and conciliating^ as a British trader is characteristi>> 
cally honorable; that the example of the Amerir* 
cans proves with what safety to Chinese prejudice 
private vessels may visit the port of Canton i and 
that both the supervision of discipline among- the 
British at the port, and the international proceed- 
ings with the Chinese government, might be suo- 
cessfully conducted by a British consul, armed 
with, summary local powers over British iSHibjects% 

To thcsse pleas it has been objected, . and the qI»» 
jections have not been answered,-r-that, whatera: 
confidence may be placed in the instinctive obsequi* 
ousness or. national integrity of a privs^e British 
merchant, the former part at least of the descrip> 
tion hardly extends to a British seaman ; that the 
nature of the British seaman, and. especially in 
port, is free, boisterous, and prone tp excess, the 
pupil in fact of a school of warlike daring, and 
essentially different from the sober' and calculatr 
ing character trained, up in the mercantile marine 
of America ; that the Americans, besides* have 
been viewed with the less. suspicion, from the very 
circumstance of their, being accredited by their 
similarity, in language and af^iearance, with the 
members . of a. respected and disciplined. British 
establishment; that a British consul, armed witb 
any powers abort, of tyrannical^ could, maintain 
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4IO effectual contcoul aver a promisouous anof^ 
ment of British crews ; that it would be impossible 
to impose on a British qonsul that species of roi- 
vponsibility which would be exacted from him by 
tibe Chinese government, a responsibility by which 
he might be subjected to the privation of liberty 
or even life, for every wanton act committed by a 
British siilor in the roads; lastly, that such a 
lunctionary would be exposed to Insults and hu« 
ailiations which could not possibly be endured by 
, a national delegate, without a compromise of the 
national honour,. 

Thirdly, it is an arg^mnent ugaingt the freedoitt 
et the Anglo*Chinese trade, that, under the pre- 
fent system, the annual imports into this country 
of tea, the principal subject of that trade, furnish 
the state, at little cost of collection, with a reve* 
nue nearly amounting to £om nullions sterling. 
But the duty levied on the article is about ninety- 
five per cent on the sale-price ; a strong induce- 
iMDt to illicit importation, where the commodity 
js so highly in request, and ao easy of transports^ 
tion^ Were private adventure, then, freely ad* 
mitted into the trade, while the duties remained at 
their present amount, as the whole of the syatem 
onder which those duties ai^ secured must be sa^ 
crificed, there is the best reason to fear that th^ 
revenue might be defrauded to aa indefinite ex« 
tent. The ikcitity would be great, and the Ump^ 
tetion immense. 

-. Tliat these .apprehensions «re too juel^ tlie veocy 
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history of the tea^trade seems to evince* The 
use of tea in this country has, from small b^iii^ 
nings; become universal, in the course of about 
a centuiy and a half» Through a considerable 
part of that period, very heavy duties have been 
imposed on the article, sometimes in the shape c^ 
excise-duties, generally in. that of customs. So 
early as the first year of William the Third, the 
impost was so high as to encourage large clandes- 
tine importations, and, though reduced in that 
year by the legislature, was soon again au^entec'p. 
and with the same efiect as before* The supply of 
the English smuggler with teas, constituted no 
4small part of the employment and resource of the 
Ostend company, established about a century 
ago ; at which time the duty amounted to 8S per 
cent, on the net cost. That proportion had, in 
the year 1744, increased to 1S6 per cent.; and 
the correspondent increase of smuggling, through 
the medium of the Swedish and Danish compa* 
nies, attracted the serious attention of the legis* 
lature» A committee of the House of ComnK>ns,. 
in 1745, recommended an abatement of the du^ 
as the only remedy; but the necessities of the 
state prevented an adequate application of the 
principle. Smuggling continued; and, in the 
year 1784» is said to have supplied two thirds ot 
the consumption of the kingdom, the duty thea 
being about 119 per cent, on the average sale price* 
An effectual corrective of the evil, however, was in 
that year adopted by the l^islature* The com« 
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mutation act* reduced the duties on teas to 
^2. lOs^ per cent, on the sale price, substituting 
for them certain duties on windows^ The smug- 
gler was now driven out of the market. In 1783 
the quantity of tea sold at the sales of the Com- 
pany amounted to but about 5,857,883 lbs.; in 
1785, it rose to 15,081,737 lbs.; and, from that 
year to 1794, it annually averaged at 16,964,9^7 
lbs, • 

The trade being thus restored to its legitimate 
channel, the government have since been able^ 
under improved regulations against smugglings 
and the still maturing system of the Company^ 
again to increase the duty, and with vast advantage' 
to the revenue. From 1795 to 1800, the twelve 
per cent, gradually rose to twenty, thirty, and 
forty. It has since advanced to ninety-five, and 
is cdlected with a cheapness, facility, and certain- 
ty, scarcely known in the fiscal experience of the 
country. To produce this state of things, has 
cost the legislature nio slight labour, but, if the tea- 
trade be again set afloat, and vessels from variou3 
parts of the kingdom encouraged prbmiscuoudy to 
engage in it, all tiie benefits resulting from that 
labour will be put to imminent hazard. Even 
tinder the present arrangement, smuggling is not 
so entirely extinct, but that it gives occasional 
aymptoms of energy. Instances are on record, 
in which American bottoms have imported tei^^ 

• 24 Geo. III. c. 38. 
8 A 2 
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ft^tb into Liverpool and Oliagow. The cUef 
HippUeSf however, drawn through American chaiw 
nbhf have apparently been directed to Ireland; 
and it it a curiouB fiict, that the orders for tea re^ 
ceived in England from that country have becoi 
much increased since the rupture witii America* 

Perhaps it may be arguedf that the teartrade 
will be advantageously thrown open, if the duties 
be at the same time depressed below the charges 
tf smuggling* For the diminution of duties will 
so extMd the r^ular consumption of the artide 
As shallf by a small revenue on a larger sak» 
compensate ffar the want of a lai^ revenue on a 
ftmallCT ssle ; especially as the competition of a 
free trade wiD reduce to a minimum the cort at 
which the article can be brought into the English 
market. 

But the cost of coming into the market needs 
not to be considered in this case ; since^ with thf 
utmost allowance ibr what may be called a mono# 
poly price^ it bears no sensible proportion to the 
duty imposed* Hie lowering of the duties^ nu 
deed^ would doubtless occasion an increased con^ 
sumption of the article ; but that it would pro* 
duce this tff^ to the full e3ctent of a compensa* 
tion for the loss in duties, seems a highly preci» 
pitate assumption* At present, the quantity of 
smuggling is^ on the whole, inconsiderable. So 
fio*, at least, therefore, no prospect of an increased 
legitimate demand opens; no gap would be 
created by the reduction of the duties^ which the 
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jregular trade mi^t occupy ; mdi «t tiicr premii 
season of warlike exertion and fiscal exigency, it 
surely would be Hash to stake every thing on tbf 
presumed universality of the theoretical principk^ 
that cheapness of supply will necessarily create 4 
imnmensucate increase of den^uid. 

Tliere is yety however* a fourth aigulneitt fyf 
ibe monopoly of the China trade^ which appa^ 
rently witweighs in importance all those that biive 
already been detailed. The profits which ihe 
Company derive from the exclusive possession of 
that trade* form, under existing circumstanceaii 
the very life-blood of their political efficiency^ aft 
the national ifirg^ t&r the govenmte&t of BntiA 
Xfidia* 

Supposing that tibis prdpositiott c»m be proved^ 
the validity and the cogeikcy of the argument de^ 
lived from it will surely be admitted at oiK^ 
lliat the present administration of British India 
is highly beneficial to a krge portion of mankind* 
has been shewn« io the preceding pages, by in- 
cQBtestible evidence* That the system and go» 
y^iunent of the Compaa^ are doseJy inwoven 
with the essence of 1h^ adoiinistration^ that they 
jnay even be mi to constitute the heart imd 
gj^rkag of its aotiont the centre from which all its 
fiinctions radiate* the vital and thinking principle 
.cf its beings has alsin appeared in the f<muHV 
pages, Ixy sin application of the most acknow*- 
kdged priQciplei to the most indisputable faicta. 
tf- these thifl^ m* so, then the praiAni; otfistitUi* 
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tion of British India is at all events to be pre- 
served. For the experience of ages must have 
been thrown away on us, if we have not learned 
that the political happinesa of a people is not to 
be tampered or trifled with;— if we have not 
learned still further, that, under whatever consti- 
tution the political well-being of a people is se- 
cured and is improving, any material change of 
that constitution must necessarily be a change for 
the worse. 

It will be observed that, in the view of this 
argument, the monc^ly of the China trade is to 
be bestowed on the Company, not so much for 
their own sake, as for that of the gr^at inte- 
rests entrusted to their guardianship. If the exis- 
tence of that monopoly be necessary to the poli- 
tical welfare of Iiidia, then, were even the worst 
admitted that can be urged in disparagement of 
the monopoly, the continuance of it imposes on 
Great Britain but a cheap sacrifice for a most im- 
portant object. A few words shall be said to 
shew in what manner the alleged necessity arises. 

The annual disbursements requisite to the po- 
litical efficiency of the Company are two-fold. 
One class of disbursements is for the expenditure 
in India ; and these have been supplied, in ordi- 
nary times, from the Indian revenues alone ; in 
seasons of pressure and exigency, from those re- 
venues, assisted by loans chargeable on the terri- 
tories, with occasional aids from home. But, be- 
sides the Indian expenditure the Company h9Ve 
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disbursements to make in England^ without whidir 
their political agency could not possibly be up- 
held. Of this description are, the expenditure 
of the home establishment, and, in a pre-eminent 
degree, the dividends paid to the proprietors of 
East India stock. If the dividend were no longer 
forthcoming, or should be reduced in rate, the 
value of the capital stock would proportionably 
decUne, and the proprietary, as a body, suffer 
both in their property, and in their respectability. 
The Court of Proprietors, an essential wheel, as 
has before been shewn,* in the machinery of In- 
dian government, must be disabled, and, by con- 
sequence, the whole mechani&m of the great en- 
gine to which it belongs discomposed. But, in 
truth, the mischief would take effect by a much 
more rapid process. Were the Company, found 
unequal to the discharge of their home expences, 
and especially of their dividend, their credit must 
sink irretrievably. The bills and bonds which 
they issue would become worthless; the alarm 
and confusion would quickly communicate itself 
to their affairs in India ; and all those fatal conse- 
quences ensue, which might be expected under a 
bankrupt government. For the prevention of 
these evils, the punctual nuiintenance of the pay- 
ments at home is an object of the last moment. 

The fund for- those payments must evidently 
be furnished, either by the revenues of India, or 

2 A 4 

* Chapter I. * 



b)r the trade of tlie Eastern eeas^ or, whidbi& ft 
imdificatioD of tlie latter method, by a conseot 
oa the part of the natioa that the Cotnpaiiy fhaH 
posaesfl a BKMiqpoly of such part €£ the Eastern 
trade as k found sufficiently prodiictive to supply 
tibe funds required* No fourth expedient re* ' 
Biains ; unless^ indeed, the puUic were to under* 
take the provision <^ the fund in some other way« 
From liie territorial revenues of Indiai no sock 
•orplus can qpeedily be expected, as may answer 
fte ^»1 proposed* Nor ought this circumstance 
to be at all a nurfter of surprise* The act of 
1793, indeed, provided for a participation, on 
the part of iiie &itish pidilic, in the suiplus of 
the Indian revalues ; but^ surely, the revenues 
of a great emjMre are sufficiently operative^ whea 
they fully feed its expenditure* Tliose who ex» 
pect more from the empire of Hindostan, appear 
to deal out a hard measure. In this country, the 
utmost resources of financial knowledge and i*» 
vention have been exhausted on the attempt tia 
equate the puMic income with the pidblic ei^ 
penses. The problem is not yet solved, or it 
•olved for the benefit of a future generatk»» We 
lay the blame, probably with justice, on the wai^ 
ring or revolutionized state of the continent, and 
only exhort each other not to distrust the promise 
because the blessing is delayed. Yet, from the 
empire of Hindostan, an empire still newly con^ 
solidated and immature, environed by the force 
and fraud of jealous adversaries and friends ill at 
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Mse^ tn eflEipire it the same time not unalfected^ 
thoi^ across tibe waves, by the political earth* 
quakes which have desolated Europe, we demand 
that it shall produce, aot anertfy a sufficieiicy, but 
a fHrepoaderaace of revenue, and will not allow 
that the sword oi kn enemy may have distiulied 
ike equilibrium of the scales. 

The trade of India, prqieily so called, is not 
adequate to Ae supjdy t)f the home expenditiinu 
The opponents, indeed* of the Company assert 
this to be a losing ttadc^ and chai^ the circum* 
stance on the mismanagement of that body. Tko 
Company affirm ^bat, with the exception oi Wo 
or three particular years, the trade has, on the 
whole, been gainfiil; but, at the same time, they 
hold out no prospect of a large profit &om k^ 
during the continimnoe of the disturibed state cf 
Eultope, and vnder the xivahy of tiie improved 
manufacture of tUs country. Ihe ini^iettigatiooi 
of the piopositiona respectively maintained by the 
two parties does not bdiong to the preset woriL^ 
tiie statements of both equally lead to the resukf 
that the trade of India proper w31 hot ^armA ^ 
sufficient Maonrce fiir the ends now vnder consi-* 
decalaon» 

The China tmde, indeed, affi>cds to llhe Coaa* 
psny such a iiesonroe; but in ooder 1io secnte its 
efficiency, the monopoly of it is indispensable. 
It wfll «at avafl to retort that, if the Company 
cendoct the trade «oo&omically, they nieed not 
dread the competition dt private adventurers*' 
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Were the monopoly abolishedt private adventufen 
would crowd into it ; and although the Company, 
by their extensive capital, established connec- 
tions, mature experience, and high commercial 
character, might, in a simply commercial view* 
look forward to an ultimate triumph, yet a com- 
plete victory does not imply that there has not 
been a hard fought battle* On the contrary, 
the probability is, that the eagerness of the 
adventurers would, for some seasons at least, 
greatly abridge the profits of the trade to all the 
parties • embarked in it. Such a struggle the 
Company, if they had nothing beyond commer- 
cial interests at stake, might be able to encounter, 
with * the hope of eventual superiority ; but the 
diminution, for several seasons together, of the 
resources and credit necessary to the due dis- 
charge of tiiieir political functions, could not fail 
to produce the most fatal consequences. 

As circumstances now stand, the mischief would 
take effect with tenfold celerity. Under the pre- 
sent amount of the duties on tea, a free tiade to 
China must inevitably become a trade of fraud, 
llie evils extinguished by the commutatioh-act, 
evils against which, previously to that regulation, 
the legislature had fruitlessly exerted its vigilance 
and its penal power, * might be expected to revive^ 

* Ample aathority for this remark is famished by the prtam- 
ble of the act of the 17th G. III. c. 41. ^' Wha«as the kWB 
'' heretofore made to prevent the daodestiiie miming of goods 
*^ from on board ships employed iq the service of tl^e fiastp^Iiidit 
" Company on their homeward voyages^ and the receiving of 
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The forcible observations, ivith regard to a simi* 
lar case, of the recent deputation from the Court 
of Directors, exactly express the nature and the 
extent of the danger. It would be easy, they re- 
mark, for the priviate merchant^ vessels " to break 
<< bulk in the passage home, and as they ap- 
^^ proached the coasts of Britain and Ireland, to 
«* put tea, as well as other articles chargeable with 
^* duty, on board of ships and cutters, destined 
«* either for the ports of the continent, or the 
*« remote coasts of Scotland and Ireland, on 
** which, for a hundred miles together, every 
'«* where accessible from the sea, there is scarcely 
^< a custom-house, and where custom-houses could 
•• not be sufficiently multiplied. Vessels of very 
** small size being allowed in the Indian trade, 
^* they could enter into ports and bays little fre- 
^< quented, and run goods to be carried inland 
^* and there dispersed. In some of the northern 
<* and- western ports of the United Kingdom, 
•* we have heard that collusive practises between 
^* the revenue officers and tJie smugglers are not 



«' goods on board such ships at sea on their outward Toyaget 
**' from this kingdom^ are insufficient to answer those purposes, 
'^ it having been found by experience that very large quantities 
'' of muslins, teas, and other goods, are unshipped trom on 
y board such ships into vessels that meet them at sea on their 
" voyages homewards, which goods are afterwards run on shore 
'' on the coasts of this i^ingdom without payment of duties.'*— > 
It should be observed that this statute proved as little efficacious 
AS its predecessors. ' 
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<< unusual. If this is the case in xeapect to arti' 
** cles which pay a compantively small duty, what 
^' would it be where the articles of tea and Indiao 
«« goods were in question ? Ships might sboif at 
>*' intermediate ports for orders, and there smv^ 
** gle ; as those bound to the Western coast of 
** Cork and Falmouth ; those to the Eastern coast 
«( at Falmouth and the Downs ; those going north 
^ about, on the Irish and Scotch coast. Ships 
«< having several ports of discharge would thereby 
<< have &cilities in smuggling; and the state of 
<< relations between this cduntry and parts of Norr 
** them Europe may be such, as to afford the 
<< means of running goods into those ports> whicfa^ 
** from their proximity, may again be able to 
<< smuggle the goods into our remote portSi^'* A 
competition conducted on such principles, it is 
manifest that no £ur trader^ whether an individual 
or a corporation, could successfully sustain ; and 
the inference with reqpect to the point under consi- 
deration is obvious. 

From these premises it results thaf^ to fus. 
nish the Company with the means of punctually 
meeting their current charges at home, either 
the monopoly of the China trade should be coih» ' 
ierred on them, or some other &md be created by 
the legislature. In paint of &ct, the legislature 
has chosen the former method, and, it is appre- 
hended, with strict wisdom. For let it be remem- 

« Letter to Uid Bockii^huDshife, of th^ 



btred that there are other arguments of great fbrce 
fyf the monopoly of the China trade ; arguments 
which have before been mentioned, and need not be 
repeated, Tlie question, therefore, is not simply in 
which way the fund required by the Company may 
best be raised, but whedier it had not better be raisk 
^ through the means of a monopoly recommended 
by 90 many other considerations, than in any man* 
net, however in itself expedient, which should 
leave those considerations without a provision. 
' Such a{^ear to be the reasons on which the 
monopoly of the Anglo^Chinese trade may be 
justified* In these or similar reasons the minis* 
try teem to have acquiesced ; but here thrir ac* 
quiescence terminates ; for the trade of India pro- 
per they would lay open to the outports. The 
Company solicit that all the imports from India 
•haU be brought into the Thames, and sold at 
their own sales $ and, unless on this condition, 
they deprecate every extension of the Indian 
trade, as fraught with peril. It is time to con« 
iider on what grounds this apprehension proceeds. 
It may, as a preliminary fact, be stated, that 
the Cmnpany deny the probability of such an ex^ 
, tension of the Indian commerce, as appears to be 
npected by the advocates of an open trade ; or, 
in other words, they deny the correctness of those 
assumptions on which the prefect of an open 
trade is confessedly built. If the main argument 
Ibr an open tiade has little or no foundation in 
&ct, the ooMiderattons on the other side become 
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^oubly weighty. The discussion of this sub. 
ject does not fall within the scope of the present 
work ; but it may not be improper to state, in a few 
sentences, the view of it exhibited by the Company^ 
The Company contend, with req^ect to the ex- 
port trade, or that from this country to India* 
that, according to all present appearance and aU 
past experience, the extension of that trade is not 
to be expected. They maintain that if, in any 
part of the globe, the boundaries of commercial 
demand may be regarded as fixed, it is in Hin- 
dostan ; where climate, religion, and, as it would 
seem, a native feebleness of character, dictate to 
the great body of people a fixed limitation of 
their wants; where, consequently, one unbroken 
constancy of tastes and usages has prevailed since 
the days of Alexander the ^ Great. They, there- 
fore, hold that the demand for the manufactures 
of Europe is not likely ever . to exceed a very 
moderate extent. They argue that experience 
strongly confirms this position ; for that their own 
efforts for the promotion of the sale of European 
commodities among the natives have been earnest 
and long continued, instructions to this efEdCt hsh 
yingyear after year been conveyed to their ser- 
vants abroad, and having been put in force with 
the most unremitted diligence. They state thatr 
in addition to exertions properly their own, -their 
system encourages those of; a nimiber of mer- 
chants, native and European, : either residing at 
t^e British settlements, ox scattered along the sea 
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coast ) men who conduct, with all the mucU cele- 
brated qpirit of individual enterprize, what u 
called the coasting or country trade of India ; not 
confining their transactions to the shores of. the 
Asiatic Continent, which, however, alone embracei 
a tract of country extending on the west to Cam- 
bay, and on the east to China, but sending their 
ships to every mart on the Eastern coast of A&ica 
and the Islands of the Indian seas, where com- 
modities can profitably be either bought or sold. 
At all such marts, consequently, European arti« 
cles have been tried, but with little effect The 
Company farther quote the example of the Indo- 
American trade, so often cited against them. as a 
conclusive proof of the success attending a com^ 
merce committed to the living alacrity of indivi- 
dual enterprize. In ten years, . from 179^-6 to 
1804-5, the American imports into India were, in 
goods, je4,628,094, in bullion, ^6,720,470; 
that is, upwards of five times as great; while the 
Company themselves export four times as great an 
amount in goods as in bullion. Yet the Amerip 
cans, though not themselves a great manufac* 
turing people, are willing carriers to manufac* 
turing nations, and no where else do they trade 
to the same extent with bullion. 

The utter incongruity between the Em-opean 
and the Indian character, and the difficulty with 
which an European mind lends itself to a due no- 
tion of Indian peculiarities, are in nothing more 
remarkable, than in tlie extreme aptitude of those 
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who know lliese peculiarities otily theoretically, to 
ibrget them in their practical conclusions. The 
attadiment of the Indians to hereditary customs, 
and at the same time the paucity of their wants, 
are so£uniliarly known in Europe as to have be- 
come common places« Yet no sooner are these 
common places followed out into action,**-no sooner 
is it intimated that, in the case of so remarkable a 
race, the general maxim that ** supply excites 
demand'* is not to be applied without great cau- 
tion and the admixture of many concurrent prin- 
ciples,-— than we are overborne with comments on 
^ nature qfinan from those who, judging only 
from the nature of the men immediately about 
them, shelter a spirit of system under the name of 
philosophy, and £dl victims of local prejudice at 
the very moment when they are affecting to deride 
its influence. 

On the other hand, with respect to the import 
trade of India, or that from India to Great Britain, 
the Company contend that, among other causes, the 
increasing excellence of the cotton &brics of Eu- 
rope, the disturbed state of the Contment, and 
the commercial rivalry of other nearer coun- 
tries produciiig the same articles as India, forbid 
the hope of any rapid or wide extension; but 
that whatever extension is practicable, is practi- 
cable under that system which has already so 
strenuously and successfully fostered the produc- 
tive powers of India, which has, at no small pains, 
refined her silks, nearly to a rivalry with the 
most exquisite products of Italy j which, aiding by 
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krg6 loanst the efforts of private planters, has pro- 
Hioted the indigo-trade of India nearly to an equa-** 
lity to the whole demand for that article by the west- 
ern world; which has^ at great expense raised to a 
promising state, the culture of the Sunn or Indian 
hemp, which, in short, has been employed, in one 
continued effort, to nurture production throughout 
the British dominions in the East. 

With respect to the import trade, therefore, of 
India, the Company do not contend that, under 
no circumstances, and by no possibility, may that 
trade be increased. They would merely repel the 
presumption h priori against their system, formed 
on a vague comparison of the actual extent of 
their investments with the vastness of the territo- 
ries included in their charter. In somewhat of the 
same ms^ner, when, a few years ago, the doctrine 
of the perfectibility of the human species acquired, 
nmong certain descriptions of persons, a temporary 
i:;elebrity, those who opposed it did not contend 
that the human species had not in past time consi- 
derably improved, nor that it was incapable of be- 
ing fiurther improved, nor that the improvement of 
it should cease to be an object of laborious atten- 
tion; but they merely wished to reduce within just 
limits the views and hopes of mankind on the sub- 
ject, and to quash that presumptuous philosophy 
which would found on every discovered imperfec- 
tion in the social system a violent reprobation of all 
established government and laws. 

But it may possibly be sauij that, at least, the 
« B 
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experiment of an c^en trade should be tried» oa 
however sfaiall a scale. The answer is, that, on a 
Very sufficient scale, it is actually about to be tried* 
The merchants of London are admitted both intc> 
the export and import trade, provided only they 
win have their imports sold at the sales of the 
Company. Surely, the result of this experiment 
should be waited for, before its success is assumed 
by the extension of the privilege to the degree 
aemanded^ 

Besides, however^ this argument of hiiitSi^^ 
iigainst the proposed measure, the Company ha^^ 
two of danger. 

First, they affirm that the ^(tablisftiment of a 
free commercial intercourse between the ports of 
Great Britain and Hindostan, will oceamon a iiu*ge 
ingress of Europeans into the latter countiyj 
an intercourse, threatening the most serious mis^ 
chiefs both to the welfare of the native popu*» 
lation abd to the secunfy of the Ihdo-British em^ 
Jrire. 

By those who have glanced at the preceding 
pages of this volume it will at once be perceived 
that the subject matter of this very important ^v 
gument has, as to all points of principle, been 
anticipated. It was shewn, in a former chapter,* 
that the free influx of a promiscuous European 
population into India would, in the first instance, 
prove highly injurious td the natives. It was 

* Chapter IL 
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shewn that such an influx, even under modifica- 
tion and restriction^ would issue in colonization ; 
and the probable evils of that event, both to IndHa 
and to England, were detailed. It was shewxv 
further^ that colonization might very wdDi have its 
beginning in commercial adventure, and that even 
the ill*success of commercial adventure would be 
no security against such a result. 

On these topics, it cannot be necessary again to 
expatiate. It may be expedient, however, to 
mention that the view which has been given of 
the subject appears to preclude the use of an ar« 
gument employed on this occasion by the anta- 
gonists of the Company. The Directors are 
charged with inconsistency, because, conceding, 
or at least not peremptorily denying, to the out- 
ports, the export trade to India, which of course 
includes the liberty to Europeans of a free egress, 
they yet anxiously withhold the import trade, on 
the very ground of the dangers which such egress 
may be supposed* to involve. It has, however, 
always been contended by the Directors, not that 
the egress of Europeans would take place for the 
very purpose of colonization, but merely, that 
colonization would incidentally follow on the egress 
oi Europeans. They do not maintain that it 
would be the motive, but that it would be the ef- 
fect. The whole question, therefore, is under 
which system the egress of Europeans, not going 
as colonists, would be the more ample} imder 

2 B d 
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that, Mrhich should give only the export-trade to 
the outports, or under that which should give 
them both the export and the import trade. Of 
this question, there cannot be a fuller solution 
than is supplied by the reiterated assertions of the 
advocates for the outports themselves, who con 
tend that to grant them the outward trade is to 
grant literally nothing; a complaint, probably 
exaggerated, but which, after more than an average 
allowance for exaggeration, seems conclusive 
against the charge of inconsistency; especially 
when the charge and the complaint proceed from 
the same mouths. 

The second argument of danger employed by. 
tKe Directors against the proposed innovation, is, 
that it would eventually destroy the monopoly of 
the China trade, and, by consequence, subvert the 
political efficiency of the Company- They con* 
tend that nothing would be easier than for the 
vessels, ostensibly engaged in the trade with In* 
dia, to ship teas off some of the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and clandestinely to import 
them into Europe, and especially into Great Bri- 
tain. By what process this illicit traffic, supposing 
it to take place, would supersede the regular 
flhina trade and incapacitate the Company for the 
discharge of tlieir poUtical functions, has before 
been fully, and, it is hoped, satisfactorily shewn^ 
The only question is, whether it would, in fact, 
take place; that is, whetlier the teas could b? 
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clandestinely shipped in the East, and whethef 
they could be clandestinely conveyed into the Bri- 
tish islands. 

The former member of this question, it will 
jperhaps be admitted, has been already discussed^ 
The facility with which tea may be smuggled into 
this country, especially while our fiscal regulations 
virtually establish such a bounty on the operation, 
as must unceasingly stimulate the courage and the 
invention of unlawful adventure, unfortunatelyt 
stands on a firm basis of fact. If the illicit lading 
is once efiected, there seems too much reason for 
the apprehension that the illicit unshipment will, 
by some device or other, be effected also. It be- 
comes, therefore, highly important to estimaie the 
likelihood of the lading. 

It must be remembered that, by the confession 
of all parties, the rush of adventurers into the 
Indian trade at its first opening would be so great 
as to cause much hazard, difficulty, and loss. Un« 
der such circumstances, it seems a perfectly na- 
tural event, that many of those adventurers should 
be impelled to strike out some more profitable spe« 
culation ; and the truth is that, even without th^ 
incentive of disappointment, they might find the 
illicit tea-trade irresistibly attractive. The Eastern 
Archipelago abounds with islands of various mag- 
nitude, to which both Chinese vessels and nume^ 
rous traders of other descriptions would readily 
transport commodities from China. In the count- 
less creeks, bays, and embouchures, of those is^ 

S B 3 



Vm6sf the illicit diipment might take place^witii 
ease* This is not, let it be observed^ the account of 
the Company alone; but may be confirmed from 
luithocB deddedly hostile to them. One writer^ 
for exanq)le, of that class, in considering wha;^ 
^ct would follow the total exclusion of the BrU 
tish nation from the. ports of China, thus expresses 
bimselil *^ Shoi)ld we be deprived of tea? Not 
«' ^e, indeed. There are abundance <^ China 
^< pinks, apd other traders, to, bring to Prince of 
^ Wales*^ Island, to Ceylon, or wherever vunf be 
^ most convenient^ ten times more than rce should 
<5 want, and at less expense than it now costs us/'*" 
The i^m^k pf another is similar. <^ If we were 
*< actually to be excluded iron}, the ports of China^ 
** we should not'be deprived of an intercourse wi A 
^^ that country, so long as we have numerous sta* 
** iions, whither the Chinese would most wiBingk/ re« 
•^ pair to carry on their trade with i«."t 

That the danger thus to be apprehended from 
the measm^e in view, has been under the contem* 
plation of ministers, there can be no doubt ; but, 
with every degree of deference to them, it seems 
hardly possible to believe that they are a^are of its 
magnitude. They were solicited by the Directqcs 
to specify those safeguards and defenses with which: 
they intended to accompany the projected change 
of system; with this request they have only pacr 

« Edinb. Rer. 31. 
i The question as to the renewal of tl^e monopoly; 
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fia3ly complied, and, if we are to judge respecting 
what is yet unsai^ from what appears, little reli? 
^nce. Indeed, can be placed on the panoply whicb 
they have provided. 

The apprehensions entertained on this head hj 
the Company, the President of the Board of Con» 
troul observes, <^ might be obviated, by various re? 
^< gulations, such as, by confining the tr^e to 

V those ports which are or may be so circum«» 

V stanced as to afibrd security to the due collec^ 
?< tion of the revenue; by the limitation of it to 
^' vessels of four hundred tons burthen; by at* 
*< taching the forfeiture of the ship and cargo to 
<< the discovery of any illicit articles on board | 
'< by an ex^nsion of the Manifest Act; by regula<r 
^ tions for checking the {NracticQ of smuggling ii} 
« the ships of the Company; as well a& by othec 
" provisions, too -minute to be entered into at 
^present; but will of course be attended to in 
«< discusfiing the details of the subject.*** 

Concerning all the regulations which form thia 
catalogue, excepting that of the forfeiture of shipa 
and caigpes employed in iUicit traffic^ it may be 
observed that they have no reference to one great 
evil»--4he clandestine ramung of goods Jrom on 
board qf ships at sea. For, unless it can be inuu 
gined that ship<>fficeraand crews will be withheld 
from such practices by the pride of belonging to a 
vessel of a certain capacity, by the pride of having 
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^ Letter from Lord BackiDshau^tfilun^ of 2^ JCfec. 1812. 
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cleared outwards from a port celebrated for the 
ialertness of its fiscal ministers, or by that distaste 
jPor smuggling which education in so decorous a 
port may be supposed to create, it must be obvious 
that the great mass of the enumerated regulations 
will produce no efiect on the evil in question. The 
question then arises, What are they worth? For 
this, let it be remarked, was the great, the para^ 
mount evil, which prevailed before the period 
of the commutation-act. This was that evil from 
which the finances of the state the most severely 
sufiered. This was that evil against which thiet 
prohibitory voice of the legislature was chiefly di- 
rected;— directed, under the present reign, not 
only by consequence, but expressly, in three suc- 
cessive acts,* previous to that statute which proved! 
conclusive} — and until that definitive enactment, 
directed in vain. 

But experience, wliich establishes the likeliKood 
of this abuse, also illustrates the feebleness of the 
solitary security prepared against it. The sound 
of a forfeiture of ships and cargo is sufficiently for- 
midable; but it is not an untried sound; and the 
fiscal history of Europe for the two or three last 
years shews that notes of yet sterner import may 
be overpowered by the call of strong temptation. 
Tlie gambling principle in human nature, the grand 
support of smuggling, is whetted by danger; and 
the greatness of the prize appears to stand forth 

♦ 17th, 19th, and 22d of Geo. III. The first of whick hat, 
htcn menUbncd ia a fenner note. 
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only in Kvelier relief from the depth of theJoss. 
Should this reference to experience appear vague 
and indeterminate, let the objector be reminded of 
one fact. Even in the tea*trade,— ^ven with refe- 
rence to that particular abuse of the tea^trade, now 
under consideration, — ^the forfeiture of ships and 
cargoes is no new expedient* The act, already 
mentioned, of the 17th of the present reign, in- 
flicted this very penalty on every ship or vessel 
into which teOj musilins, or other goods should 
have been illicitly conveyed at sea, from the East- 
India ships of the Company. The act of the 1 9th 
of the King, also already mentioned, attached the 
same punishment to vessels under a certain burden^ 
coming from foreign parts, and unlawfully carrying 
tea, coffee, or other forbidden articles. Once 
more, the act of the 22d of the King, in order to 
prevent the running of tea and other prohibited 
go&ds into the kingdom ^^ in large vessels fitted 
" out and armed as privateers,'* enacted that all 
ships carrying letters of marque from the British 
Admiralty, having, at whatever distance from the 
<K)ast, a certain quantity of tea, or certain other 
goods on board, should be seized and forfeited> 
with all their guns and cargoes. Did these laws 
succeed? He who constdts the preamble of the 
<;ommutation-act, will find that question suJpBk^ntly 
answered; and, with the$e facts before us, some- 
thing, surely, more specific than the mere name 
of seizures and forfeitures is required to obviate 
the mischiefs apprehended by the Company. 
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• Of the other measures intended by Ministers^ 
the limitation of the Indian commerce to a few 
specific ports, and to vessels of a prescribed 
burden, is probably better calculated to disap* 
point the clamours for a free trade, than to prevent 
a trade of contraband. Even within port, its 
success is not likely to be great. There was a 
period when the limitation of the Indian trade to 
the single port of London, and to the capacious 
vessels of the Company, furnished no effectual 
bulwark against the smuggler. Nor is it unim* 
portant to note that, of the very prcgect formed 
by Ministers, one limb is a provision against 
^"i^SSrA'^ on board the ships of the Comprnn/. 
Hie precise ground for new regulations to this 
efiect, does not appear ; but, if even the princely, 
systematized, and disciplined marine of the Com- 
pany, be .not wholly proof against the canker of 
smuggling, what immunity can be expected for an 
mdefinite variety of vessels, casually commanded, 
and ranging over the seas at pleasure ? It is vain 
to affirm, what has been ajBKrmed without proof, 
that the port of London possesses a peculiar ap- 
titude for the prosecution of illicit commerce. 
The port of London, like the city of London, 
like every metropolitan city of vast condensed 
population, combines in itself great evils and re- 
medies. If the arts of river-smuggling be here 
refined to the utmost, the fiscal police opposed to 
those arts is also of the most improved quality ; 
nor is there any reason for believing, (arid, cer- 
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talnlyy ao flatisfactory reason has been adduced;) 
that, in proportion to the immense and shifting 
mas9 of commerce afloat and ashore on th^ 
Thames, the revenue arising from duties i? realized 
^ith gieater loss or uncertainty in I^ndon, tbao 
^t port-towns q£ a smaller dimension. 

On tlie meditated «^ extension of the Manifest 
Act,'' the Ministers have expressed themselves 
with so little ^xplicitness, that it is difficult to 
make any observation. How the measure may 
9ucceed» cannot distinctly be guessed, until it is 
known in what manner the act is to be extended ; 
but, in the mean while, it may be observed that 
the principle of the act does not appear applicable 
^l the cas9 under review. A manifest is an 
inventory of the cargo imported by a vessel} 
which being compared with the actual cargo oa 
board it is thus ascertained whether the vessd 
has broken bulk at sea. The efficiency of the 
regulation evidently depends on. the verity of the 
manifest j for which reason it is enacted thi^t the 
masters of vessels lading in the ports of the Britiah 
possesions abroad, find, where t|ie cargo is vine, 
even those lading in foreign ports, shall on oath 
verify their manifesto before the. British custom*^ 
house, or consul at th^ port of lading, ^whicb 
custom-house or cpnsvil shall then authenticate the 
instrument. In the nui^b^riess islands pf the 
Archipelago, hp3vever, there is, as the XUrectora 
express it, ** no us^ge of clearing aut vessels, or 
<( giyipg them papers or manifbsfs ^'' foi^ to my 
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the truth, there is, in those islands, no usage df 
employing custom-house or consuL The mani« 
fest, therefore, must necessarily be taken on the 
word of the commander ; who, of course, may be 
provided with any number of fictitious papers and 
clearances, adapted to different states of his caigow 
The laws of honesty, indeed, stand in the way of 
such an arrangement ; but the temptation of high 
duties has frequently been known to triumj^ over 
much more obdurate impediments. 

One consideration held out as a lenitive to the 
alarm of the Company, has been, that, since the 
interest of the public exchequer is deeply involved 
in the realization of the revenue from tea, they 
may always reckon on the wishes and the eflbrts 
of government to check a contraband importation 
of that article. The consolation, however, which 
might result from this circumstance is completely 
checked by the recollection that, if the wishesr 
and the eflbrts of government could prevent smugw 
gling, not a single smuggler would haunt the 
seas. 

On the whole, therefore, it would seem that 
there is too much ground for the fears with which 
the Company regard the change of system me- 
ditated by the Ministry ; and it must at least be 
confessed that the Ministry have taken little trou* 
ble to remove those fears. They allow that the 
new principle, if established without sufficient se< 
curities, might produce the worst dangers appre-> 
hended from it. They allow those dangera to be 
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hi tibe last degree serious : they allow, consequent* 
ly, that the principle ought not to be adopted till 
the requisite securities are devised : and then, with 
the promise of securities which are not specified, 
with the specification of securities which have 
again and again been tried and found wanting, they 
call on the Company to adopt the principle con* 
fessedly involving all those dangers. What renders 
the case still more striking, the avowed object of 
the experiment is nothing beyond commercial be« 
nefit. Limited advantage, certain hazard, and 
possible escape, are the terms on which the Com« 
pany is exhorted to accept a system avowedly new^ 
a system avowedly experimental, a system concern- 
ing which, whatever else be doubtful, this at least 
is certain, that it is not that under which the Indian 
empire has reached its present state of power^ ' 
wealth, stability, and glory. 
, As the only admissible alternative, however^- 
Ministers threaten the Company, subject to the 
decision of Parliament, that the Empire of India 
shall be transferred to other hands. This annun« 
ciation is, indeed, well worthy the attention of 
every member of the legislature ; for it suggests a 
very momentous question ; what other oigan of 
government for the Indian Empire can be devised, 
so efficacious, so unexceptionable, as the known 
and tried system of the Company? Whether any 
such instrument is discoverable, will be a mattd* 
of doubt to the most slender proficient in the his* 
tory of political revolutions; it can be a matter of 
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mo doabt to those who» honoring the precediii^ 
chapters of this book with a perusal, shall accept 
the factS) and concur in the reasonings which thosd 
dbapters contain* 

Some persons, however, are apt to allege that; 
if these things be so, the Company present the 
extnuHrdinary spectacle of a body of subjects pa^ 
famoant to the supreme government of the nation. 
If the Company are, at all events, to be maintained 
in their present position, then, whatever terms 
ihey may chuse to demand, at whatever price it 
aaay please them to rate their acceptance of a new 
Qiarter, whatever caprices they may indulge in 
their negotiation with the constituted authorities of 
fhe country, there is nothing for those authorities 
but a cheerful compliance. Not only the supre* 
macy of the Crown, but the omnipotence of Pari^ 
liament, the august majesty of the state, may be 
warned off the sacred territory of the India House, 
as a territory dUodialb/ held by a mere corporation 
of merchsmts. 

The difficulty proposed by this objection, n pre^ 
dsely of that ^cies, which, in matters of policy, 
always results from an extreme case. If the Mo^ 
narch has a veto on every measure proposed by 
the people, then he may reduce the people to 
insignificance by putting in force his negative on 
every single occasion. If die people may refus6 
the Monarch supplies, then th^ may convert hivA 
into a titled slave, by thwarting him in every angl^ 
project* Such casuietay is endless ; and it iA use-* 
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less. Were the Company either in their n^otia^ 
tions for anew Charter, or in their use of a Charter 
already subsisting, to exhibit a refractory and con- 
tumacious conduct, it might then become th6 
government to consider whether deference to 
them was not disloyally to the people of England; 
whether it was not necessaiy to hazard the in>- 
terests of Hindostan for the security of interests 
nearer home. But that extreme case should be 
shewn to have occurred, before the right grow- 
ing out of it is assumed. It should be proved 
that the Company have advanced some claim in- 
consistent with a due subjection to the state ; that 
they have maintained some doctrine unwarranted 
by British statesmen of the highest celebrity; 
that they have abused the privileges of that free 
discussion to which they were invited by Ministera 
themselves ; that their arguments have been weak^ 
or have been answered. This is the very least 
that should be demonstrated, before the supreme 
power can merge its duties to the people of Hin- 
dostan in that law of self-preservation, which 10 
obligatory both on authorities and on individuals, 
but which, in both cases, though it is usually 
called the first law of nature, should yet be the 
last law obeyed. 

Yet the literary antagonists of the Company 
already begin familiarly to contemplate a radical 
alteration in the constitution of India, axid, appa* 
rently, such an alteration as shall vest the political 
power and patronage of that country exclusively 
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In the hands of the executive government at 
home. One author, referring to a measure medi-* 
tated for a time by Ministers, — ^the transfer of the 
Indian army to the Crown,— observes that, ^* the 
'' temperate arguments of the two Chairs induced 
^ Ministers to relinquish this idea,'* and to pno* 
pose other measures ; but that ^ the altered tone 
** of the Directors" might possibiy *' induce 
'* Ministers to go bejfond what Aey had tntended.^* 
^ 'niere are persons,'^ the same writer still more 
definitively observes, *^ well informed in Indian 
^* aflairs, who think that noMng short qf a radicai 
^^ change m the coHstitu&on (^ the Indian gofoemm 
^^ inentathome^ £an advance, to any considerable 
** d^ree, liie mutual prosperity of the two coun^ 
*< tries/' The plan of the prisons alluded .ta 
turns out to be that, for the Board of Controul,* 
should be substituted a Secretary of State, and, 
foe the Court of Directors a Board, like that of 
the Admiralty, consisting of six members and a 
President, all of whom should b^ unconnected 
with any trade. The plan is not very Intelligibly 
stated; hut it would appear that the pressed 
Board of Directors is to be appoint^ by the 
Crown; and it is at all events certain that the. 
author contemplates '< a radical change." . 

When it is intimated respecting Ministers, that 
they were induced to relinquish their plan by 
*^ the temperate arguments of the two Chairs,'^ 
and may possibly be induced to resume at least 
1^ part of it by *^ the altered tone of the.Direc-i 
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toi5,'* surely a. .QQmpIiment is paid to the 
kiadlioe;^ of their natures or thcs quickness of 
their feelings^ .entirely at the expanse of their 
severer virtues* .One member pf the Cabinets 
and, certainly* not the member lei^t interested 
in the present discussion, exhibits, to do him 
justice, a yery different vie^y of t)ie motive? 
which have actuated his own mind, and, it may 
be presumed, those also of his colleagues. -He 
plainly and candidly founds the relinquishment 
of the plan in question, onthe.admission, ^^ that 
i^. several weighty objections** against it had been 
stated by the Chairman and Deputy Chairman.* 
Jf then, it can be, said that Ministers yielded to 
the temperate arguments of the Chairs, it must 
at least have been to the arguments^ not U> the 
temper, that the concession was .made; nor are 
we readily to believe of any Cabinet, that having 
projected a measure of such seriousness as tht 
transfer of the Indian army to the Crown, they 
should first, abandon it out of complaisance, and 
then resume it from resentment. 

To comment on the ** radical change^' ad* 
vised by the author, would be merely to reiterate 
the facts and arguments already set forth in this 
volume J facts and arguments, which, if they be 
just and correct, will at once lead to a decisive 
opinion respecting such a change. It is not easy^ 

2 c 

* Lord Melville's letter to the Chairs; 174h December 
1811. ' * 
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however, to suppress an intimation of sorprise at 
the obscurity in which the ** well-informed ** au- 
thorities for the proposal have hitherto enveloped^ 
both themselves, their information, and their rea- 
sonings. Where has the writer found these pro- 
ficients in Indian afEiirs? Not, it may safely 
be affirmed, in the far greater number of our 
recorded statesmen. Not in Mr. Pitt and Mr, 
Dundas, the vigorous and repeatedly avowed op- 
ponents of any change '* in the constitution of 
*^ the Indian government at home.^' Not in 
Marquis Comwallis, the second founder of the 
Indian empire. Not in Mr. Hastings, or Lord 
Tcignmouth, or Marquis Wellesley ; — those per- 
sons are all living; let each be questioned on 
the subject, and the Company may be cons- 
tant to abide by the reply. Not in the pre- 
sent Lord Melville, nor in any member of the 
subsiisting Cabinet; for, whatever they may 
now think it expedient to propose, they set out 
with a clear expression of the sentiment that the 
existing system was, if possible, to be maintained* 
Not in the people of England, if any reliance may 
be placed on those unequivocal demonstrations of 
popular feeling, which were excited by the India 
Bill of Mr, Fox. Not, hitherto, in the parlia^ 
ments which that people have subsequently and 
successively elected. All this congr^ated mass of 
general wisdom and Indian experience, all this 
constellated splendour of departed- and survivii^ 
ability, stands in direct opposition tQ the radical 
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change recommended by the author in question. 
Without any disparagement, therefore, of the 
talents, the knowledge, or the good intentions, of 
that author, aU of which are willingly admitted^ 
it would surely be too much to expect that the 
public should reject maxims, which have grown 
old with the reputation of so many valued name^ 
maxims maintained by the Uving and canonized 
with the dead, in ikvour of an anonymous opinion; 
founded on anonymous experience, a,nd justified^ 
by un-named arguments. 

^* Quod jus si Cneius Pompeius ignorayit, si 
*^ Marcus Crassus, si Quintus MeteUus ; A sena- 
f* tus, si populus Romanus; si qui de re simiH 
** judic&runt, si foederati populi, si socii, ai illi 
^^ antiqui Latini} videte, ne utilius vobis etho« 
^' nestius sit, illis ducibus errare, qukai ah hoo 
** magistro erudiri.'* 

The conclusions that result from the volume 
now respectfully presented to the public, must be 
too plain to require minute exposition. They are 
two. First,^ — ^the present Indian system is at all 
events to be continued ; continued, not as we 
continue what we cannot terminate or little heed, 
not as we continue necessary or familiarized evil, 
suiferable folly, or unoffending insignificance, but 
as we continue poUtical good; preserving, che- 
rishing, and enshrining it; guarding it at once 
with the armour of law and the enchantment of 
opinion. Secondly,— -the relaxations now medi* 
tated of the system, although in themselves pure^ 

3 c g 
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ly ccMnmercia], doin £u;t threaten its existence. 
With a full intenUoQ, on all hands, that the qrs* 
tern shall be preserved, with every political privi- 
•lege untouched, with all the siemblauce of impe^ 
rial vigour and dignity, it may be destroyed l^ 
the petty depredations of commercial adventure ; 
as the vessel which has victoriously withstood the 
buffets of assailing enemies and warring elements^ 
" the battle and the breeze," falls* a victim to the 
insects that, with unchartered eagerness, burrow 
amidst her planks and feed on her timbers ; asd 
becomes fit only to be condemned and broken up» 
without having suffered any declension in the 
symmetry of her make, the bravery of her equips 
ment, of the force of her fJre. If this view of 
the subject be admitted, if it be true that the 
constitution of India ought to be maintained and 
is in danger, if the evil deprecated be as great 
and as imminent as it has been represented in the 
foi-egoing pages, the justice and the wisdom of 
the legislature may assuredly be invoked for the 
application of a timely and an effectual preven-i 
tive. 
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^ No. IL 

Ak account ofihe Number of CIYIL SERVANTS, 
cmemnted or unanenanled, excluding Medical Prodi- 
tionen, under the following hmb. 



Bengal. 



Madras. 
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Opium . . . 
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6 
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No, m. 

Ah account of the dumber and Expense of the ME- 
DICAL ESTABLISHMENTS in India. 



Bengal 
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Bombay ..... 
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No. IV. 

An account of the Number and Expense of the 
CLERICAL ESTABLISHMENTS at the seter^ 
Presidendet in India, 



Bengal 

Madras 

Bombaj 

Total 
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16 

15 
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81,900 

14,300 

4,795 
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No. V. 

' An account o/<)5e Number of LAW PRACTI- 
TIONERS in India. 

BENGAL. 

Supreme Court. . 
6 Barristers. — 14 Attorneys. 

FORT ST. GEORGE. 

Supreme Court* 

4 Barristers. — 6 Attorneys, and 1 at home. 

BOMBAY. 

Recorder's Court. 
3 Barristers.— 8 Attornegrs. 



No. VI. 

An ACCOUNT of the Number and Amotait of Pay 
andAlUmmces to the COMPANY'S OFFICERS on 
<^ MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS at the several 
Presidencies in India. 
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Bombay 
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Ak account of the Number and Expense of the MILITARY 
CORPS in the COMPANY'S SERVICE on the EadUUkments at the 
seoeral Presidencies in Indut. 
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Madras. 


. 
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European Infantry— 1 Regi- 
ment - - - - - 


48 
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of 7 Companies and Horse Ar- 
tillery - - - - 
Native Cavalry— 8 Regiments - 


94 
140 
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4,512 


3,15,336 
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Native Infantry— 23 Regiments 
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Bombay. 
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European Infantry — 1 Regi- 
ment - - - - 


48 
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• lucluding Horse, Lascars, andGolundauie. 
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No. XII. 

An account of the Number and Expense »f the 
KINGPS TROOPS serving fit tke tetend J^resideneUt 
.inlniku • ._ 





Goaamiisioii. 


NonCommis- 
sioned Offi- 
een,&Rank 
and File. 


Pay and Al- 
lowftnoet. ; 


Bengal. 

Two Regiments of ^ 
Dragoons ( 

Four Regiments off 
Foot ) 

Madras. 

Two Regiments of) 
Dragoons f 

Thirteen Regiments V 
of Foot J 

Bombay. 

One Regiment of\ 
Dragoons f 

Three Regiments of ( 
Foot ..........) 


S3« 
551 

128 


5411 
13,391 

2,946 


, 357,162 
614,904 

182,629 
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21,448 
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No. xm. 

An ACCOUNT of the Amount of PENSIONS graded, 
to Europeans at the different Presidencies in India. 



Bengal 

Madras 

Bomtwy 

Total 



Number. 



47 

15 

3 



65 
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£. 
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India, including HIS MAJESTY'S TROOPS. 



fadras. 


Bombay, 


Total. 
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Number. 


Expense. 


Number. 
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40 

5 
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72 
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£. 
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4,795 

171,450 
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61,011 
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36 
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65 
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• No. XV. >; 

Some of the advocated for the abolition of the Com« 
panj's China monopoly have produced a table of the 
comparative prices of Tea,* exclusive of duties, at Lon* 
don and New York, for ten years, beginning with 1803, 
by which they make the cost of tea to the consumer, on 
an average, 85 per cent, dearer at the former place than 
at the latter. The present author does not profess to be 
versed in the details of this business, but he is told, 
firom authority which he deems to be indisputable, that 
the table in question is formed upon veiy material er- 
rors, of which the compiler was doubtless ignorant. It 
is well known, not only that the Company get the prime 
qualities of all the Teas brought to Canton, and that the 
Americans purchase generally the inferior sorts of the 
different denominations of Tea; but that of the lower of 
these denominations, such as Twankay and Congou^ 
they imported annually into their own States several 
millions of pounds ; yet for eight years of the ten in-* 
eluded in the table it does not appear that any teas of 
those denominations wer^ sold at New York. The fact 
is, that the Americans call their Congou Tea by the 8U« 
perior name of Souchong, which differs from Congou as 
fine cloth does from coarse. Hence, instead of com- 
paring the English Congou which sells at 3s. 0dm 
with American Congou, which is stated to 

have sold at from I0{d. to • • - 1 



* l^tlen on the EaBt-Iodia Monoj>o]y. Glasgow; 
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• ^ 
The true comparison is between English s. i. 

Congou at • -- - - -30^ 
And American Souchong at « - - 2 6 

Difference . • - . 6 

The Company's Congou costs • per lb. 2 2 
The American Congou is said to have sold 
inNewYorkfor * • . - . lOf 

Let the reader judge how diflferent the qnality^^ vS theae 
iwo.artides must be, or how much below prime coat the 
American artide must have sold. 

These specimens alone are decisive of the credit to 
}ie given to the table. 

It is at the same time to be remembered^ that a neu-? 
tral nation, navigating in every respect cheaper than a 
belligerent one, must bring the goods of the same coiinv 
try cheaper to its own market. 
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